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PREFACE 



With the exception of the essay "Managing schools for educational quality 
and equity: finding the proper mix to make it work", the content of this book 
is a selection of articles drawn from eight past issues of Prospects, UNESCO's 
quarterly review of education, namely: No. 52 (vol. 14, no. 4, 1984); No. 58 
(vol. 16, no. 2, 1986); No. 67 (vol. 18, no. 3, 1988); No. 69 (vol. 19, no. 1, 1989); 
No. 70 (vol. 19, no. 2, 1989); No. 72 (vol. 19, no. 4, 1989); No. 76 (vol. 20, no. 4, 
1990); No. 77 (vol. 21, no. 1, 1991). 

The idea of collecti/vg these articles an'l publishing them as a separate 
volume originated with Zaghloul Morsy, at that time editor of Prospects, and 
Professor Philip G. Altbach, until recently director of the Comparative 
Education Center, State University of New York at Buffalo, and presently at 
the School of Education, Boston College. 

As of 1 January 1994, and with the retirement of Zaghloul Morsy, 
editorial responsibility for Prospects has passed to the International Bureau of 
Education (IBE) and, with it, the task of producing this book. Happily, the 
IBE has been able to count upon the enthusiastic support of Zaghloul Morsy 
and Philip Altbach, and to them it extends its deep gratitude. The index has 
been prepared by Hyaeweol Choi, and to her too we extend our thanks. 

The IBE invited Jacques Hallak, director, and Francoise Caillods of the 
International Institute for Educational Planning, Paris, to select these works 
and write an introduction, giving an up-to-date overview of the educational 
planning situation over the past decade in different regions of the world. 

Since 1989 there has been an unprecedented number of changes in the 
status of countries, particularly in Central and Eastern Europe. Many of the 
texts reproduced here were written at a time when these changes had not 
taken place and could hardly have been envisaged. Since these texts have 
been reproduced directly from the pages of Prospects, these changes are not 
reflected here and we apologise to readers beforehand for any expressions 
that must now be considered out of date. 

The first attempt to publish collections of articles from Prospects in 
book form led to Higher Education in International Perspective: Toward the 21st 
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Century (UNESCO/Advent Books, New York, 1993, 218 pp.), edited by 
Zaghloul Morsy and Philip G. Altbach. The Challenge of Illiteracy: From 
Reflection to Action, the first in this series of IBE Studies on Education, was 
published in the fall of 1994 by Garland Publishing. 

The International Bureau of Education expresses its gratitude to the 
authors of this collection of articles but reminds readers that the authors are 
responsible for the choice and the presentation of the facts contained in this 
book, and for the opinions expressed therein, which are not necessarily those 
of UNESCO:IBE and do not commit the Organisation. Furthermore, the 
designations employed and the presentation of material throughout the 
publication do not imply the expression of any opinion whatsoever on the 
part of UNESCO:IBE concerning the legal status of any country, territory, 
city, or area, or of its authorities, or concerning the delimitations of its 
frontieis or boundaries. 

Juan Carlos Tedesco 
Director 

International Bureau of Education 
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INTRODUCTION 

Jacques Hallak 
Frangoise Caillods 

A New Scope for Educational Planning 

It was in a context of unprecedented economic growth that educational 
planning developed in the 1960s. At the time, educational planners found 
themselves entrusted with the task of orchestrating the tremendous 
expansion of education systems, with the dual aim of both universe Using 
education and providing national economies with the qualified manpower 
they needed. In most countries, one or more planning units were created. 
Great hopes were placed in educational planning, which was meant to serve 
as a framework for setting objectives and priorities, directing educational 
policies and optimising the use of resources. 

Twenty-five years later, educational planning, just like economic 
planning, has lost much of its prestige. On the one hand, the universal belief 
that education is a basic condition for development and the great leveller of 
social inequality has been shaken. As a result of the economic recession, 
graduate unemployment has become an acute problem almost everywhere. 
In spite of substantial investment in education and training, poverty is 
growing in ma y countries and new environmental and health problems 
have emerged. Liberalism and free market ideologies have spread, creating 
considerable pressure to reduce the dominance of the state in all domains, 
including education. 

At the same time, educational planners themselves have been accused 
of being too normative, too 'rational' and not sufficiently political or 
'interactive'. Others, on the contrary, blame them for having been too 
political and for not having properly guided the decision-makers. The main 
criticism of educational planning, however, is that it has not been sufficiently 
concerned with implementation issues. Thus, in tht 1990s, it is no longer 
fashionable to speak of planning, programming or forecasts. These words have 
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been progressively replaced by such terms as policy analysis, policy dialogue, 
labour market analysis and strategic management. 

What is at stake, however, is not the need to forecast, organise and 
plan. On the contrary, what is at stake is a certain type of planning. Rigid 
mandatory planning clearly appears unsuited to today's world, but other 
forms of planning are not. It remains essential to explore the future, detect 
major trends and anticipate problems before they become so critical that they 
cannot be solved. More than ever before, there is a need for a coherent 
framework and an overall rationality to the various projects and programmes 
that ministries of education, and other actors on the educational scene, 
undertake. It is also vital to ensure that the new resources made available for 
education be used in the best possible way. 

The need for planning and anticipating is still there, but significant 
changes have occurred in education and the way it is planned, making it 
necessary to adapt its scope, approaches and methods, as well as the actors 
involved. 

Many of the contributions presented in this book — drawn from past 
issues of Prospects, UNESCO's quarterly review of education — were prepared 
for a seminar organised in 1988 by the International Institute for Educational 
Planning to mark its twenty-fifth anniversary, with a view to mapping out 
the new trends in educational planning and management and to explain why 
planning is more necessary than ever. Others were prepared for the 
International Congre. on Planning and management of educational development 
that UNESCO organised in Mexico in March 1990. 

Some of the contributions presented in Part 1 examine the new issues 
for the educational planner, which constitute major challenges and imply a 
new approach. They include: 

• The deterioration of teaching and learning conditions, which leads to a 
decline in the quality of education, making it crucial to shift the 
emphasis from quantity to quality and to develop a better adapted 
information base. 

• The impact of structural adjustment programmes on public resources 
available for education, which makes it necessary to find new sources of 
finance and develop new cost-sharing arrangements involving parents, 
communities and industry. 

• The technological revolution, which means that any country wanting to 
enter the information a$c has to raise substantially the educational level 
of its work force. 
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• The lack of efficiency of many administrative systems and the need to 
search for new paradigms highlighting decentralisation and the 
promotion of collective participation. 

• Last but not least, the crisis of the state and the increasing lack of 
confidence in its ability to perform its functions adequately has direct 
implications on educational planning. 

A number of other contributions examine the practice of educational 
planning in different regions. These are presented in Part 2. 

Finally, the way educational planning could evolve in future is the 
question that papers presented in Part 3 address. 

Five years later, many of the issues and trends presented in these 
contributions remain the same. However, the situation has changed and 
some new important elements have entered the game. 

Mobilizing the International Community to Provide Education for All 

The first new element is the Jomtien Conference and its outcome. The 
international community has mobilised itself to provide the broadest 
possible access to learning, to improve the quality of education and put more 
focus on outcomes. Education is considered a right, "the pre-eminent means 
for promoting universal human values, the quality of human resources, and 
respect for cultural diversity". Based on the results of a number of rate-of- 
return studies, education, and basic education in particular, is considered to 
be one of the most profitable long-term investments that any developing 
country can make. Hence, at jomtien, developing countries committed 
themselves to making primary education universal by the beginning of the 
next century, and to extending learning opportunities to children, youth and 
adults. The donor community has similarly committed itself to backing these 
efforts. The implications for planning are, on one hand, that education is now 
a top priority of countries and donors, and on the other, it puts right back on 
the agenda some of the 'mechanical' approaches and instruments used for 
planning. Primary, and in some countries lower secondary, education cannot 
be generalised in such a short time without making enrolment projections, 
forecasting the number of teachers to be trained, analysing costs, preparing 
budgets, planning the location of schools, that is, without using the well- 
established instruments of rational planning. At the same time, however, 
enroling the last 10 or 20 percent of the school-age population (girls in 
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remote rural areas, street children in large cities) and retaining them in 
school require diversifying the learning programmes offered and adapting 
them to the needs of these specific clienteles. Calling on various actors, such 
as local communities, private associations aj\d NGOs to deliver such 
programmes, also becomes a necessity. New flexible planning instruments 
have to be developed and more attention has to be paid to the 
implementation, monitoring and evaluation of these projects. 

Diversifying the Sources of Finance 

Financial constraints caused by the debt burden, structural adjustment and 
austerity programmes continue to effect educational budgets. In order to 
finance the ambitious programmes for basic education, the resources in 
Ministry of Education budgets ha v *e had to be reallocated, taking funds away 
from secondary vocational, technical and/or higher education. Providing 
basic education for all, while respecting the need for balanced development 
of the entire education system, means that other sources of finance are also 
increasingly being tapped. Not only does the share of private education 
increase in a number of countries, particularly at the post-primary level, but 
the state is also entering into partnership with communities, NGOs and 
enterprises for the financing of its own schools. Parents increasingly 
contribute through tuition fees. More and more countries are launching 
student loan programmes. Communities are asked to build schools in rural 
areas. Enterprises are encouraged to bankroll and also to organise their own 
training programmes. In several countries aid agencies play an increased role 
in educational funding: they finance nearly all capital expenditures, a iarge 
number of programmes on teachei training or textbook development and 
sometimes even salaries. The conditions imposed by donors contribute to 
restricting the countries' freedom of action by interfering systematically in 
their policy choices. This role goes far beyond their actual share in the overall 
spending on education. It is likely to continue for many yoars, unless 
countries strengthen their capacity for policy negotiation and dialogue with 
donors and reinforce their planning mechanisms. 

Growing Concern for Educational Quality 

More and more countries are concerned with the declining quality of the 
educational service and are making efforts to reverse the situation. For 
example, textbooks are being distributed in the basic schools of a number of 
countries. Research has shown that improving the management of schools 
and granting them more autonomy in adapting content to local conditions 
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could considerably improve the quality of education. Many countries are 
moving in this direction, but a lot of time and training is needed before such 
measures can bear fruit. Where teachers remain underpaid, or simply 
unpaid, because of budgetary difficulties, the issue remains untouched. 
Planners' concerns, however, go beyond the simple analysis of teaching and 
learning conditions. They now deal with questions of relevance and 
diversification of content and have to monitor how much pupils learn. Users 
of the education systems, starting with pupils and parents, increasingly 
demand higher quality and better 'results'. Under pressure to be more 
competitive, companies are also insisting on higher standards when they hire 
staff. Systems of assessment are therefore created in an increasing number of 
countries, often under the auspices of the educational planning entities. 
Measuring the pupil achievement levels is recognised as an integral part of 
the activities conducted for monitoring the development of an educational 
system and measuring its efficiency. 

New Delivery Systems 

The multiplication of nonformal and distance learning programmes allows 
countries to contain costs while satisfying the needs of an increasingly 
diverse clientele. More recently, the information technology revolution that 
the world is experiencing is challenging established approaches to the 
delivery of educational programmes at all levels — as well as the operation of 
education systems, The costs of computers on one hand and of information 
storage and manipulation on the other hand have fallen so drastically that, in 
the near future, electronic, audio and visual methods of communication 
could be used the world over. At the same time, the prevailing contrast 
between the world of education, predominantly guided by public service 
concerns, on the one hand, and the world of information technology mostly 
determined by private market rules, on the other hand, will need to be 
addressed by all actors concerned and particularly by the education 
profession. 

Making Educational Management and Administration More Efficient 

In many developing countries, administration is centralised as a result of the 
government's determination to control educational content and quality, its 
desire to reduce regional disparities and promote national unity. This is also 
a result ot 'he lack of qualified staff at regional and local levels. Over the 
years, many such systems have bevome highly bureaucratic and inefficient, 
incapable of responding quickly to new requirements and of implementing 
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reforms and policies defined at the central level. In an attempt to modernise 
their administration systems and to bring decision-making closer to the 
levels concerned, many countries have started devolving authority in matters 
of governance, financial control and content to lower levels. With a view to 
increasing the efficiency and quality of education, a number of reforms 
encourage school-based management, giving schools more autonomy to 
decide, in co-operation with various local actors, how to adapt the content, 
the teaching-learning process and the distribution of resources to meet local 
needs. However, such transformations take time to be implemented and their 
success is not necessarily guaranteed. It largely depends on the existence of 
adequate financial and human resources at the regional and school level, an 
appropriate information system and clear accountability procedures. Control 
and close monitoring of what is happening become essential. Compensatory 
measures are also needed if wide disparities are to be controlled. It then 
becomes the responsibility of the central level to address resource allocation 
problems, train the required staff, adopt relevant performance indicators, set 
up an elaborate and diversified information system and define clear rules 
and regulations. 

Another major trend worth mentioning would be the 'renaissance' of 
the role of universities in the social and economic development of countries 
and the realisation that they need to undergo substantial structural changes 
to play this role. They should, among other things, become autonomous, 
detached from governments, capable of securing funds from diverse sources 
and developing linkages with industry. Generally speaking, they should take 
on an expanded role in development and community service. 

The Extended Scope of Educational Planning 

In a large number of countries, the state is still directly operating most 
schools, centres and sometimes post-secondary institutions. In such contexts, 
the traditional planning activities described above, extended to give more 
emphasis to quality aspects, continue to exist. Gone is the time, however, 
when the planner could hope to define, on the basis of a number of technical 
studies, be it rate-of-return studies, manpower forecasts or labour market 
analysis, what might be an optimal solution, leaving others to implement the 
policy and the programmes. Experience has shown that, to be effective, 
planning has to come closer to the action. It must be more open and 
pragmatic, taking full consideration of the real conditions and the 
educational, social, cultural, financial and human dimensions that determine 
the development of education systems. It has to be more operational as well, 
working more closely with administrators in a concerted attempt to link the 
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plan both to the programmes and projects submitted for external support 
and the annual budget. 

In countries where economic and financial conditions are so difficult 
and dependence on external aid is so strong that planning has been replaced 
by the continual preparation of a succession of projects, traditional planning 
activities, such as collecting reliable information, budget preparation or 
school map exercises, are crucial. These activities should take place along 
more strategic lines aimed at promoting a national dialogue on education, 
communicating the system's goals to the various partners and stakeholders 
concerned and clarifying priorities for the next decade. 

The scenario that will emerge in the medium term, however, is one 
where the state will have less and less of a role to play as the direct operator 
of educational institutions. Its role will be confined to defining policy, co- 
ordinating, regulating, setting standards and certificating, evaluating and 
allocating resources according to well-defined criteria. The role of the 
educational planner in such a context is to prepare the process of decision- 
making and policy-formulation (constructing scenarios, conducting 
feasibility studies to give the best possible information to the policy-makers) 
and to organise or participate in a continuing dialogue with the various 
actors involved before the policy is formulated. Once it is formulated, the 
central planner is responsible for defining the rules and standards, 
suggesting incentive measures, and organising compensatory programmes 
where necessary. In addition, effective planning and management requires 
monitoring policy implementation and negotiating the programmes and 
projects. 

Planning becomes much more strategic and interactive. To help them 
in their tasks, strategic planners have to juggle a variety of traditional 
planning techniques, such as population and enrolment projections, cost 
analysis, assessment of future labour market requirements, budget 
preparation, collecting reliable statistics and defining indicators in order to 
set up an efficiency-based management information system. They should 
also be greater consumers of research be it on the quality of the 
teaching/ learning process, the transition from school to work or the impact 
of various strategies for improving learning outcomes. 

What we are proposing here is in many respects more a prospective 
vision than a reality. However, this vision is likely to affect the trends and 
challenges for educational planning in the coming years. 

On the eve of the twenty-first century, the field and scope of 
educational planning has become elastic. On the one hand, it has expanded, 
englobing nonformal education and issues of educational quality; on the 
other, it has become oriented toward very specific actions and programmes, 
in close contact with administration and management. Planning activities, far 
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from disappearing, have actually developed everywhere in various agencies 
inside and outside the ministries of education. The challenge in terms of 
training and capacity building is enormous. 



SECTION I 



A New Agenda for the Educational Planner 



Teaching/learn ing 

conditions 

in developin g countries 

Fran?oise Caillods and T. Neville Postlethwaite 



Teaching/learning conditions 

i 

i Many factors operate to produce pupii learning 
I and achievement. The child's home back- 
! ground, the curriculum, the materials, the 
i language used, the time devoted to instruction 
1 and homework, the work ethos of the school, 
the pupils' motivations, the teachers' percep- 
tions of the ability of the class, their education 
and status, their behaviour and teaching prac- 
j ticcs all intervene in this network of influences. 
! Since teachers arc a key clement in the 
teaching/learning process and since they consti- 
tute in most developing countries the main, if 
! not the only, agent of transmission of know- 
ledge in schools, we shall start with some 
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comments on teachers' level of qualifications, 
training, working conditions and teaching en- 
vironment. 



teachers' level of qualification 



No recent international statistics exist on 
teachers' level of qualification. It seems, how- 
ever, that the number of years of education 
required from primary-school teachers varies a 
great deal from country to country and from 
continent to continent. In Latin America, most 
countries recruit their primary-school teachers 
after some years of teacher-training at a level 
equivalent to the end of secondary school. The 
tendency is increasingly to recruit teachers with 
some training after secondary education. In 
Africa and Asia, the situation is more variable, 
but primary-school teachers have often received 
some years of training after primary education 
only or have a lowcr-sccondary-cducation quali- 
fication with or without teacher-training. 

The proportion of teachers having received 
some training has increased but the situation 
remains bad in rural areas, where it is difficult 
to send qualified teachers (Uncsco, 1986a). An 
extreme example of this phenomenon can be 
seen in Brazil. While unqualified teachers 
represented 25 per cent of the whole teaching 
force in first-level schools at the national level 
in 1982, they constituted 73 per cent of rural 
teachers. In municipal schools (basically rural) 
of north and north-east Brazil, nearly half of 
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the teachers had not even completed first-level 
education (Brazil, 1985). 

In certain countries the situation has de- 
teriorated at secondary-education level where 
crash programmes cf expansion have led 
ministries to recruit mai N y untrained and insuf- 
ficiently educated teachei-s. 

There is, of course, debate on the extent to 
which teachers need to possess a lot of know- 
ledge. Some argue that, provided the teacher 
has certain teaching skilh, it is sufficient for 
him to know only marginally more than the 
pupils need to learn. Others maintain that all 
teachers should I.ave a high level of general 
education and that secondary-school teachers 
should have a very good knowledge of the sub- 
ject they are teaching. This is not always the 
case, however, and the level of knowledge of 
teachers in developing countries can sometimes 
be fairly low. Shukla (1974) tested teachers 
teaching science to 14-ycar-olds in India and 
found that their average achievement in science 
was lower than that of 14-ycar-old students in 
some European countries. In a number of 
countries, primarily in Africa, the problem is 
further complicated by the fact that teaching 
at primary and/or secondary level takes place in 
a language which is neither the teachers* nor 
the pupils* mother tongue. In the United 
Republic of Tanzania for example, English is 
introduced as a major subject in primary edu- 
cation and it becomes the medium of instruction 
at secondary level. Criper and Dodd noted in 
their study of the teaching and learning of 
English throughout the Tanzanian education 
system that 'most primary teachers do not 
approach the level of fluency and accuracy 
needed to teach even primary children' (Criper 
and Dodd, 1985, p. 14). 

The United Republic of Tanzania is not the 
only country in that situation and similar com- 
ments can be heard in neighbouring countries 
and in French-speaking African countries. 
Generally speaking, the IEA has pointed out 
that, within countries, students having teachers 
with more years of post-secondary education 
perform better than those students having 
teachers with fewer years ot post-secondary 



education. Thus in spite of some improvement 
in the educational level of teachers, much 
remains to be done to improve their level of 
general knowledge and to upgrade their quali- 
fications both in primary and secondary edu- 
cation. 



TEACHERS* WORKING CONDITIONS 



Where the situation has improved most is in 
the area of pupil/teacher ratios. These ratios 
have decreased in developed and in developing 
countries and in primary and secondary edu- 
cation. Pupil/teacher ra'.ios in first-level schools 
decreased from an average of 45 in 1970 to 42 
in 1984 in Africa, from 33 to 29 in Asia during 
the same period and 35 to 28 in Latin America. 
Such average figures hide vast disparities 
between countries, between rural and urban j 
areas and between schools. Eleven countries 
of Africa still had an average pupil/teacher ratio 
above 50 and six countries had an average ratio 
above 60 in 1985 (Uncsco, 1987). In some urban 
areas the number of pupils per class is way 
above 70 or 80 while it is much lower in rural 
areas. In Benin, for example, the average pupil ' 
teacher ratio decreased at national level from 
43 on average in 1981 to 33 in 1985. The averages 
per district, however, vary from 1 8 in some rural I 
district to 64 in the capital city (Benin, 1985). j 
In Ouagadougou (Burkina Faso), the number of 
pupils per class in certain schools is higher than . 
120 pupils, while the national average is 62. 
This variation, which is not specific to Benin 
or Burkina Faso reflects to a great extent the 
diversity in population density. It reflects as 
well, on the one hand, a certain undcr-utilization 
of teachers in rural areas and thus a need for 
redeployment and, on the other, the lack of 
physical facilities in cities. Class sizes tend to be ! 
higher than pupil/teacher ratios. The effect of | 
class size will be returned to later below. 

If teacher-training and pupil/teacher ratios i 
have improved, other negative factors have 
affected the teaching profession. 

First of all, in many countries, and particu- 
larly in developing countries, teachers* salaries 
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have declined in real terms. This phenomenon 
is not a recent one but it has accelerated in 
recent years due to the economic crisis and the 
consecutive budgetary cuts. Mexican teachers 
lost about 40 per cent of their purchasing power 
from 1979 to 1984, Peruvian teachers lost 3$ per 
cent of theirs between 1974 an ^ l 9%° and Boli- 
vian teachers 65 per cent between 1980 and 
1985. 1 In the Philippines, the government has 
recently doubled teachers* salaries; none the 
less they remain below the official poverty line. 

In Africa, Zaire, Sudan, Ghana and the 
United Republic of Tanzania are also cases in 
point. The salaries of teachers, like those of 
other government employee**, have not been 
adjusted for inflation and have decreased 
substantially in real terms over the last five to 
fifteen years. In Tanzania salaries, for example, 
fixed in 1974 for teachers were not revised 
until 1981. In spite of promotions and incre- 
ments, the vast majority of teachers in 1987 had 
a purchasing power of about 40 to 75 per cent 
of that of the lowest paid teacher in 1977 (An- 
derson and Roscngart, 1987). In Ghana, the 
purchasing power of the lower-level public 
service pay scale was, in 1984, only one-fifth of 
its value in 1977. In higher grades it was just 
6 per cent. Even if such losses were mitigated 
by promotions, increments or other paymcnts- 
in-kind, the effect on motivation has been very 
negative. In Zaire, real salaries in the civil 
service have lost 85 per cent of their purchasing 
power between 1975 and 1984. The ILO, in 
a 1987 report, notes, 'In some cases in Africa 
where real pay has fallen 50 per cent or more, 
the effects on standards of public adminis- 
tration have been devastating . . . Many 
observers have associated the large absolute and 
relative decline in public sector pay with the 
departure of the most productive employees, 
increased absenteeism, illicit practices, loon- 
lighting both during and after regular working 
hours or simply low work effort* (ILO, 1987, 
p. 101). 

Teachers arc no different from other civil 
servants, and observers of the Latin American 
and African scene arc well aware that teachers 
at all levels arc becoming more concerned in 



some countries, probably rightly so, with 
making a living than with teaching. 1 Whenever 
possible, teachers take up a second or a third 
job. In some countries where the shift system 
operates it is quite common for teachers to teach 
one shift at one school and a second shift at 
another school. In urban areas, teachers open 
small businesses (e.g. taxis). In rural areas, they 
spend more time on their farming plots. Given 
their long working days they prepare their 
classes less and less, fail to correct homework 
or arc simply absent. Quality definitely suffers. 
In the University, professors and lecturers take 
up consultancy work with private companies, 
and spend less time with their students and 
even less in research. 

The situation is fortunately not as bad as this 
everywhere. But salaries have rarely kept up 
with inflation (even when they have been 
increased) and in more and more countries they 
are paid late. The effect on teachers* level of 
motivation is similarly negative. 

The decline of the status of the teaching pro- 
fession is connected with the relative decrease 
in salaries (but the decrease in salaries is not 
the only reason). Primary-school teachers no 
longer have the authority and prestige they had 
in the past. An indication of this lack of status 
is the fact that fewer and fewer graduates, parti- 
cularly male graduates, want to enter the teaching 
profession at least at primary level. Teaching is 
more and more considered as a women's 
profession and the income received is considered 
as only a supplementary increase for the house- 
hold. This decline in the status of the teaching 
profession affects both developed and develop- 
ing countries and has become a matter cf 
concern to education authorities in some indus- 
trialized countries such as France. 



TEACHERS* ENVIRONMENT 



To mike matters even worse teachers often 
work in an unfavourable environment. 
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| Teachers' guidance and supervision 

j Many untrained teachers have been recruited; 
many new graduates have been sent to rural 
areas assuming that they would receive atten- 
tion, guidance and supervision from qualified 
heads and supervisors. No recent study exists 
at the international level cither about the level 
of qualification of head teachers or about the 
frequency of supervision. Few countries, 
however, organize training programmes for 
school principals. In some cases, particularly 
! in rural areas, their educational level is hardly 
i higher than that of their teaching staff. The 
j consequences can be serious not only for the 
i orientation of young teachers but also for the 
I running of the schools and the management 
' of their budgets. A survey on a probability 
j sample of Indian schools shows, for example, 
! that heads of schools do not spend much time 
j on supervision and guidance to teachers (Sin- 
j ghal, 1988). 

i As for supervision, it is a veil-known fact 
: that many supervisors rarely visit schools in the 
! remote rural areas and the situation has become 
1 much worse, with the onset of the economic 
! crisis resulting, in a number of African and Latin 
1 American countries, in a total lack of transport 
j at their disposal. When supervisors do visit 
j schools, they often limit their activities to 
\ routine administrative matters such as checking 
j the collection of data and attendance sheets, and 
; very rarely carry out their function of helping 
! or encouraging teachers in their teaching duties. 
! This lack of guidance and supervision can 
become a real problem in countries that have 
a high proportion of one-teacher schools as, for 
i example, Guatemala (54 per cent), Ecuador 
! (85 per cent of rural schools) or Colombia. 
: These teachers often have received no special 
I training for this sort of teaching, and do not 
. have enough teaching aids; they arc therefore 
very isolated. 

. Teaching aids 

j Teacher., increasingly do not ha\e the necessary 

1 leaching aids at their dispo>al (blackboard, 

: icxtbooks, 'library*, i.e. stock of books avail- 
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able, science kits in secondary education, etc.). 
Schools and classrooms arc not always adequate 
in terms of lighting, ventilation, furniture, sani- 
tary facilities, available drinking water, and the 
like. Information is not systematically collected 
on these points at the national level. Hence, no 
comprehensive national or international sta- 
tistics arc available. Sparse evidence from sur- 
veys conducted in different countries show none 
the less that: 

Teachers do not have handbooks in sufficient 
quantity for their own use. In the Kirundo 
district of Burundi for example, only 30 per 
cent of the teachers had all the books they 
needed for their teaching (HHP, 19826). 
There arc not enough recent surveys to show 
the extent of the problem elsewhere but more 
and more reports on African countries as 
well as in some Asian and Latin American 
countries draw attention to the critical situa- 
tion in this respect. 

Schools arc sometimes in a vciy bad condition 
and/or do not possess the minimum sanitary 
facilities. 42 per cent of the schools in the 
Kilosa district in the United Republic of 
Tanzania had no water available and 10 per 
cent had no latrines (HEP, 1982*1). Some 
20 per cent of the schools in the Ed Ducim 
district in Sudan had no water and 57 per cent 
had no latrines (HEP, 1983a). 80 per cent of 
schools in the Scti region of Nepal had leaking 
roofs, only 28 per cent had toilets and 20 per 
cent were in a state of collapse. 

Blackboards arc not available in every class- 
room. A probability sample of Indian schools 
shows that 40 to 44 per cent of primary 
schools do not have enough furniture for 
teachers, 61 per cent do not have enough 
blackboards (i.e. it being desirable to have 
one per classroom), 49 per cent do not have 
enough maps and charts and 49 per cent do 
not have any desks and chairs for students 
(Singhal, 1988). 

Teachers* housing in rural areas is either not 
available or, when it is, in very insufficient 
quantity. The difficulty of finding housing 
contributes to the reluctance of qualified 
teachers to go to rural areas. 
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Many primary-school pupils have to sit on the 
floor. That is the case of 80 per cent of pupils 
in the district of Dhamar in Yemen (HEP, 
1979), 98 per cent of pupils in the Bilenc 
district in Mozambique (HEP, 1987), 56 per 
cent in Nyong Mfoumou Department in 
Cameroon, and 65 per cent in Lesotho's 
church primary schools. 
Many other examples from African and Asian 
countries could be given. Although not all of 
these factors may have a direct influence on the 
quality of the teaching process, they do influence 
the degree of commitment and motivation of 
teachers and, therefore, have some bearing 
on the quality of education. The list of reforms 
which failed because the teachers did not 
support them or because they had not received 
j the proper information (including textbooks and 
materials) is endless. 



STUDENTS* TEXTBOOKS AND MATERIALS 



Textbooks, exercise books, pupils* slates and 
chalk and pencils arc in short supply in many 
countries. Some regional studies have outlined 
how critical the situation can be in certain 
countries. 

In the Parish of St Thomas, Jamaica, 13 per 
cent of the pupils had neither pens nor pencils 
at the time of the survey; 42 per cent of 
primary-school pupils and 49 per cent of 
middle-school students had no textbooks 
(HEP, 19836). In the Kilosa district of the 
United Republic of Tanzania, pupils had no 
textbooks at all in 52 per cent of the schools 
and there was an insufficiency in 79 per cent 
of them (HEP, 1982a). 70 per cent of the pupils 
at Kirundo, Burundi, did not have the required 
books either in French or in Kirundi (HEP, 
19826). At Bilenc, Mozambique, textbooks 
were available for less than 10 per cent of 
Grade 1 pupils and less than 50 per cent of 
Grade 3 pupils (HEP, 1987). The situation 
tends to be slightly better in Latin America, 
with the exception of rural areas and shanty- 
towns. 5 per cent of the primary-school pupils 
in Ibarra county, Ecuador, had no textbook'; 



at all and 77 per cent of them only had all 
the books required (HEP, 198 1 ). In three states 
of North-East Brazil, 29 to 54 per cent of 
schools did not receive primers for all students 
in 1983 and 50 to 58 per cent of pupils did not 
use textbooks (Armitagc ct al., 1986). 

Such equipment and materials are normally 
subsumed under the proportion of recurrent 
expenditure devoted to non-salary expenditure. 
This proportion has always been very low, 
particularly at primary-education level but it 
can also be relatively low at the secondary- 
education level. The expenditure on instruc- 
tional materials per pupil in 1980 had been 
estimated at Si, 68 in South-Asia, $2,24 in 
Sub-Saharan Africa, 82.47 i n East Asia and 
$8.99 in Latin America (World Bank, 1986a), 
On average, developing countries spent S4.80 on 
instructional material per pupil annually, 
22 times less than in developed countries. The 
per-pupil non-salary recurrent expenditures 
have an extremely large range over countries, 
from So. 1 1 in the Philippines to o^cr S250 in 
Canada. Many developing countries spend 
under S4 per child on these items. Budgetary 
restrictions arc resulting in a decrease in the 
state expenditure per pupil in non-salary 
items. Increasingly the responsibility for buying 
books and stationery is transferred to families. 
As the purchase of a small item of equipment 
can represent a significant investment for some 
families in rural areas and shanty towns, it is not 
surprising that the situation mentioned above 
should prevail. 

The fact that pupils have rarely any oppor- 
tunity to read or study from printed material has 
probably serious consequences for the develop- 
ment of literacy skills. What can pupils learn, 
seldom reading, listening to a teacher who is 
not necessarily well trained or motivated, and 
not always able to exercise or transcribe what 
they have heard because of lack of exercise 
books or slates? 
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In this section of the article, an overview will 
be presented of some outcomes of the teaching/ 
learning process at the level of the school. Two 
types of indicators are commonly available, 
namely indicators of internal efficiency: rep- 
etition rates and retention ratios and levels of 
achievement. 



REPETITION (GRADE REPEATING) 



The level of repetition is not a clear indication of 
pupils' learning achievement: certain countries, 
including French-speaking countries, tradition- 
ally have a high level of repetition while others 
encourage low repetition or automatic pro- 
motion. This reflects a divergence in the 
pedagogical philosophy more than a difference 
in pupils' cognitive achievements. Repetition 
ratios can also change fairly quickly when 
ministries of education issue instructions in this 
respect. It is therefore not possible to compare 
ratios between countries and care should be 
taken when making comparisons over time. It is 
nonetheless worrying to note the high per- 
centages of repeaters in certain countries. 
Twenty-three countries in Africa, six in Latin 
America and three Asian or Arab states had a 
percentage of repeaters in primary education 
above 20 per cent in 1982/83. Thirteen countries 
in Africa had above 25 per cent. One out of 
every four pupils in these countries was 
considered as not having assimilated the 
programme in his/her grade sufficiently to be 
promoted to the next grade (Uncsco, 1984). 
Even more preoccupying is the fact that this 
percentage shows no sign of declining. It has 
remained stable on average in Asia and Latin 
America 5 and seems to have increased in quite 
a large number of African countries. Care must 
be taken when drawing conclusions but the 
figures seem to indicate a certain deterioration 
in the level of outcome of pupils in African 
countries. 



RETENTION RATIOS 

How many children progress through the vari- 
ous grade levels in school is a function of many 
variables. Among these are: (a) the proximity 
of schools and the availability of places within 
schools; (b) the degree of motivation of parents 
to send their children to school; (c) their ability 
to pay for schooling where payment is required 
and to forgo the work or the income that 
children could have produced while staying at 
home; (d) the aspirations of pupils themselves; 
and (c) their employment prospects and their 
level of achievement. High wastage rates cannot 
be blamed only on the school, far from it, but it 
has been shown several times that low pupil- 
achievement, irrelevant curricula, and the nega- 
tive attitudes of teachers, tend to discourage 
parents from sending their children to school. 
Thus, low retention rates and high drop-out 
can be taken as an indication of the inefficiency 
of the school system. 

Weighted averages of survival rates by region 
computed by Uncsco show that the proportion 
of children in primary education around 1982 '83 
who reach Grade 4, is low: 64 per cent in Latin 
America, 71 per cent in Africa (23 per cent in 
Portuguese-speaking countries), 85 pet cent 
in Asia and Oceania as compared with 92 per 
cent in Europe (Uncsco, 19866). Retention rates 
had on average increased in all regions be- 
tween 1970 and 1980 which is encouraging. 
Individual country data however remains worry- 
ing. Retention ratios have declined in twelve 
African and Arab countries, sometimes very 
sharply between 1980 and 1983 (Togo, Benin).* 
In Nepal, Bhutan and Bangladesh, about half i 
of all pupils drop out at the end of the first J 
grade and only 35 per cent of entrants complete 
a three-year cycle (Uncsco, 1984). In Latin 
America the difference between urban and 
rural areas is great. In Colombia only 18 per 
cent of pupils in rural areas reach Grade 5 
compared with 62 per cent in urban areas 
(Colombia, 1985). In Guatemala 10.4 per cent 
of new intakes in rural areas reach Grade 6 
compared vvitn 42.5 per cent in urban areas. 
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Various studies have shown that those who 
drop out of school early have a good chance of 
relapsing into illiteracy, mainly because they 
had never attained a function level of literacy 
while in school in the first place (Hartley and 
Swanson, 1986). 



ACHIEVEMENT 



It is one thing to enrol and keep children in 
school; what they learn is another matter. All 
school systems aim to ensure that the children 
enrolled acquire at least basic literacy and 
numeracy. Those who proceed to secondary 
school arc expected to acquire higher levels of 
knowledge in mathematics and science, foreign 
languages, literature and social studies (history, 
geography, etc.). It is important to be able to 
measure how much they learn and how their 
levels of achievement compare from country to 
country. 

One difficulty of commenting on achievement 
outcomes is that there is a paucity of hard 
evidence. It is difficult enough to find data on 
achievement of pupils in developing countries 
for one year. It is quite impossible to find time- 
scries data which would provide evidence on 
whether standards have really fallen, been 
maintained or improved. Examination results 
arc hard to use because they rarely produce 
evidence on what children can or cannot do. 
Examinations tend to be norm referenced and 
the norms change from year to year, in some 
cases according to the number of places 
aviilable in the following level. The cut-off 
points for the allocation of those passing and 
failing, or those receiving an A, B, C or D mark, 
depends on the distribution of scores so that a 
certain percentage, say, 60 per cent will pass 
the examination this year. In such cases, no 
comparisons over time arc possible. Criterion- 
referenced measurement on the other hand 
(showing which objectives have been attained 
ar.d which have not been attained) is rare in 
developing countries and when it exists it is 
usually available for one specific year only. 

There is, however, some evidence that 



cognitive achievements in many, but not all, 
developing countries arc low and, in general, 
the achievement is lower than that observed in 
developed countries. 

Recently, an unpublished study for the 
Planning Institute of Jamaica showed that in 
primary schools in Jamaica 35 per cent of pupils 
were reading at below-gradc level. Of these 
35 per cent nearly two- thirds were non-readers 
(i.e. not able to read). In a sub-study of these 
data in some schools it was shown that 25 per 
cent read haltingly and 14 per cent were unable 
to read. In the United Republic of Tanzania, 
Cripcr and Dodd found that two-thirds of pupils 
in the last grade of primary education were 
unable to read and understand any text in 
English. In spite of five years of learning English 
in school, 95 per cent of primary-school children 
had not started to master this language. By the 
second term of Form 1 secondary, where pupils 
are supposed to be taught in English, 60 per 
cent of pupils are still at the level where they 
can only read 500-word picture books; c thcrc is 
no way that such pupils could follow instruction 
in other subjects through English' (Criper and 
Dodd, 1984, p. 14). 

The International Association for the Evalu- 
ation of Educational Achievement is beginning 
a study of reading literacy at the end of 1988. 
Some 46 countries will participate and more 
than half of them arc developing countries. One 
of the aspects of reading to be examined will 
be basic literacy skills (sometimes called literacy 
survival skills) and these will include critcrion- 
as well as norm-referenced measures. The study 
will concentrate on 9-ycar-oldsand 14-year-olds, 
but countries will be able to assess other age 
groups should they wish to do so. The IEA will 
also undertake analyses to identify those factors 
'causing* differences between countries' levels 
of achievement as well as between schools and 
pupils within countries. The search, in particu- 
lar, will be for 'alterable variables, that is, those 
variables which can be changed by ministries 
of education. The insufficient level in reading 
and writing is becoming a matter of serious 
concern for governments, parents, educators 
and employers in all countries. Hence, the 
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attempt to discover how it can be improved. 

Care should be always taken when comparing 
achievements between countries. First, curricula 
might differ; second, the socio-economic en- 
vironment and the cultural context of the pupils 
arc generally different; and, third, the set of 
values, attitudes and commitments that the 
society and schools may want to encourage can 
also be different. School systems are none the 
less assigned increasingly similar objectives vis- 
a-vis such basic-skill subjects as science, math- 
ematics and reading comprehension. Thus, 
without emphasizing the notion of an inter- 
national educational standard, it is useful for 
countries to know how much their pupils 
achieve and how these achievements compare 
with other countries, developed or developing. 

Using the data from IEA and other surveys 
in twenty-five countries, Heyncman and Loxlcy 
(1983, p. 1 173) concluded that 'schoolchildren 
in low- and middle-income countries have 
learned less science after the same, or approxi- 
mately the same, length of time in school as 
wealthy countries. In the United States the 
average mean is 32.8, in Japan 40.9. . . However 
in India it is 20.6, in Colombia 24.0 and in 
Thailand 28.2* (sec Fig. 1). 



In an IEA mathematics study in 1981, 13- 
ycar-olds in the OECD countries scored an 
average of 52.9 per cent (i.e. 52.9 per cent of 
the items were correct) and the same age group 
in Nigeria and Swaziland scored an average 
°f 34 5 cent. The overall standard deviation 
was 1 1.2. It looks as though there is a gap in 
the mathematics achievement of 13-ycar-olds 
of some three to four years between OECD 
countries and the two African countries 
(Robitaille and Garden, in press). 

A similar study on science achievement was 
undertaken in the period 1984-86 in which five 
developing countries participated together with 
developed ones (Fig. 2). The 14-ycar-olds in 
the OECD countries scored 60 per cent 
on a thirty-item test, while Ghana, Nigeria, 
Zimbabwe and the Philippines scored 46, 41, 41 
and 38 per cent respectively. On the other hand, 
China (Grade 9) and Papua New Guinea 
(Grade 10) scored 59 and 55 per cent respect- 
ively. (The Chinese sample did not include all 
of China but only the three large provinces 
round Bcijingj It should be stressed that the 
intended curricula in science (i.e. what the 
pupils were meant to learn) were very similar 
in all the countries covered (IEA, 1988). In 
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Fig. 2. Science achievement of 14/15-ycar-olds, 1984-86. 



fact, all countries underlined that the test was 
fair for their pupils and that comparison with 
other countries' achievement was legitimate. 

It will be noted that the achievement differ- 
ences in science arc less than in reading and 
mathematics. Thus, in order to measure the 
achievement of a school system, it would be 
desirable to test in various subject areas at 
the same time and to plot the profiles of achieve- 
ment of all countries and subject-matters in a 
common scale. To describe the achievement in 
one subject-matter only can be misleading since 
it could occur that a country which has high 
I performance in one subject area may have low 
performance in another. 

It is not sufficient when evaluating the quality 
of the teaching learning process to limit our- 
selves to the end-product of a system. We have 
to take into account its capacity to impart 
knowledge to all students who enter or should 
enter the system, as in theory, it is easier '.o 
attain high levels of achievement when only 
a highly selected group enter, say, secondary 
eduction. Thus, before leaving the sparse 
information on achievement two further con- 
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cepts are introduced: Achievement yield' and 
'equality of educational opportunity*. 



ACHIEVEMENT YIELD 



Consider Figure 3 below. Four yield curves are 
presented: for Japan, the Philippines, Thailand 
and the United States. The test is an inter- 
nationally constructed science test said to be 
equally fair to each of the countries. It has 
thirty items shown on the horizontal axis. 
On the vertical axis appears the proportion of 
the pupil enrolment and of the age group who 
get one, two, and up to thirty, items right. 

Some systems have 100 per cent, or nearly 
100 per cent, of an age-group in school (Japan 
and the United States). For the Philippines and 
Thailand a distinction is made between those 
in school (all those in school counted as too per 
cent) and the ptoportion of the age group 
actu.illy t nrolkd (in the case of the Philippines 
60 per cent and in the case of Thailand 32 per 
cent). The area under the curve represents the 
percentage getting one item right, the per- 
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Philppmet. N- 10.874 studer.ls 
YWid chart kx 60 and 99% erwolment 



Efficiency indox 24.09 % 
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cent age getting two items right, etc. (an inverted 
cumulative frequency distribution). If all pupils 
answered all items correctly the whole rectangle 
would be filled. The proportion under the curve 
(how many achieve how much) can be calculated 
as a percentage of the total. This is reported in 
the rectangle as the efficiency index of the 
school system, on the assumption that an ef- 
ficient system where every pupil correctly 
answers all questions would have an index of 
100 per cent. It can be seen that, on the basis 
of pupils in school, Thailand and the United 
States have very similar indices (55.99 and 
55.73 per cent respectively). When the fact is 
taken into account however that only 32 per 
cent of an age-group is in school in Thailand, 
the index declines to 18.09 per cent: the yield 
is much lower. (This assumes that those not 
in school would have scored zero, which is 
obviously not true, but since those not in 
school were not tested it is impossible to make 
an estimate of what they do know.) The 
comparison of 'achievement yield' indices does 
then allow a comparison of how many learn 
how much. In the case of Thailand it could 
be an argument for increasing the proportion 
of an age-group in lower secondary school and 
it is perhaps not surprising that the Thai 
authorities have now taken steps to increase 
the proportion of an age-group to about 
50 per cent. 
The Philippines, on the other band, has 
I 60 per cent of an age-group in school at 
I Grade 9 level, but it is clear that more emphasis 
j is needed in that country on improving the 
i quality of education at that level before ex- 
panding enrolment. Japan's yield curves are 
presented simply to give an idea of what is 
possible in a relatively high achieving country. 



I EQUALITY 
I OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

j 

! In any system of education there are acnieve- 

| mcnt differences between schools and there are 

j achievement differences between pupils. The 

] question arises as to what extent the differences 



between schools account for the total differences 
between pupils. In some school systems there 
will be little difference between schools and 
most of the variation in achievement will be 
between pupils within schools. In other cases, 
the variation will be mostly between schools 
with relatively small differences between pupils 
within schools. An index known as ROH can be 
calculated which describes the between- to 
within-school variation in achievement. In 
Scandinavian countries the between-school 
variance accounts for as little as 2 per cent of 
pupil variance and is always less than 10 per cent. 
To take Sweden as an example this means that 
it makes very little difference in terms of 
achievement which school a pupil goes to. This 
is not the case, however, in many developing 
countries where the between-school differences 
can account for 30 per cent of the pupil differ- 
ences at G rade 6, 50 per cent at Grade 9 and 
60 or 70 per cent at Grade 12. It makes, there- 
fore, a great deal of difference which school a 
child attends. 

In some cases these between-school differ- 
ences are associated with urban-rural differ- 
ences. In many cases, also, it can have to do 
with teacher qualification and motivation, and 
with availability of resources. If children arc to 
be given equal opportunities it is crucial that 
countries with large differences between schools 
undertake regular surveys to identify the differ- 
ences in teachers and resources and try to 
redress the balance through differential allo- 
cation of resources. 

This sea ion has cited results from some 
studies of national achievement in different 
countries. There arc other examples of national 
surveys of achievement (the sixth, ninth and 
twelfth grade surveys of achievement in Indo- 
nesia, the primary-school survey in Malaysia, 
the secondary-school survey in Thailand) but 
studies, so far, have focused more on factors 
affecting outcomes rather than on measurements 
of actual levels of achievement. This evidence 
is still sparse, especially in African countries. 
The World Bank policy study on Education in 
Sub-Saharan Africa cites some quite distressing 
results from a test administered to fifth-grade 
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students in one Francophone African country: 
'Students in primary education in this country 
arc learning virtually no mathematics' (World 
Bank, 1988, p. 33). Many more surveys need 
to be undertaken by countries and reported. 
They have two major useful outcomes. They 
identify which objectives in the curriculum are 
being poorly achieved and which factors arc 
associated with differences between provinces 
or regions, differences between schools and 
differences between pupils. These studies should 
be undertaken and carried out locally and their 
results should become part of the information 
policy-makers and planners should have at 
their disposal. 



Factors affecting 
pupil achievement 



What do we learn from studies examining the 
effects of certain factors or variables on achieve- 
ment? This section attempts an overview of 
some of their major findings. The disentangle- 
ment of the effects of variables on achievement 
is not an easy matter. The results of correlational 
research need to be tried out in experiments. 
Any one result needs to have occurred several 
times before we can be sure of our ground. 
Hence, the use of meta-analyses — analyses of 
analyses. From various World Bank and IEA 
analyses a number of 'alterable 1 variables (those 
which can be changed by Ministries of Edu- 
cation) can be identified. 

Before presenting them, one word of caution 
is in order. The meta-analyses mentioned above, 
which make it possible to identify patterns of 
relationship across societies, do not by defi- 
nition take into account structural and cultural 
determinants of variations in achievement. 
Before defining the policy for one specific 
country, it would be useful to have at hand the 
results of a survey carried out there. Moreover, 
quantitative macro-level studies should, when- 
ever possible, be complemented by other more 
qualitative-type research. These, based on ob- 
servational methods and interview techniqucs > 
allow the researcher to pick up nuances and 



identify variables operating in classrooms and 
influencing achievement, which cannot be other- 
wise identified. 

The following alterable variables have been 
selected for presentation. 



CURRICULUM 



The curriculum can be differentiated into 
'intended curriculum 1 (what is in the syllabus 
or lists of learning objectives), 'implemented 
curriculum 1 (what the teachers actually teach; 
in research jargon this is often known as OTL, 
or opportunity to learn), and 'achieved curricu- 
lum 1 (what the children actually learn). There 
is much evidence to show that the curriculum 
demand has an impact on achievement. In other 
words, if pupils get the opportunity to learn 
something they usually do so; if they do not get 
the opportunity they cannot learn it. In short, 
the more that is demanded in the 'intended' 
curriculum, other things being equal, the more 
the children will learn. 

Many developing nations have curriculum 
development centres. Although many curricula 
have been made National 1 to remove the influ- 
ence of the ex-colonial powers curriculum, it 
is the case that cither certain other nations 1 1 
curriculum programmes arc used (e.g. Nuffield ' 
Science) or at the other end of the spectrum, not 
sufficient attention is paid to what other nations 
demand of their children, particularly in reading, 
maths and science. The African Curriculum 
Organization and organizations such as SHPA 
(Science Education Programme for Africa, j 
based in Ghana) have done much to try and 
improve curricula, but much yet remains to j 
be done. j 

There is a technology of curriculum devel- j 
opmcnt (Lcwy, 1978) and there are certain ! 
determinants of the curriculum which inusi Iv j 
taken into account. Many require small studios. < 
Curriculum centres must pay attention to these j 
determinants. ' 

There has been a tendency to add more and ! 
more to the curriculum but never to discard 
anything. Lately, there have been moves to 
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trim back the curriculum as though it were the 
cause of poor standards. The curriculum should 
be trimmed, but with care. Attention should be 
paid that at a minimum the school teaches what 
school-leavers will need to start work. Students 
should also have the basis to be able to continue 
to learn and grasp quickly the content of what- 
ever training they might follow upon leaving 
school or later on. 

Various programmes have been tried out, 
combining education and productive work, or 
introducing pro-vocational subjects into the 
curriculum. The evaluation of such programmes 
seems disappointing so far as solving the unem- 
ployment problem, encouraging self-employ- 
ment of school-leavers or raising resources arc 
concerned (Psacharopoulos and Loxley, 1985; 
Lauglo, 1985). Some studies suggest, in fact, 
that what is potentially most useful to self- 
employed adults in urban or rural areas arc 
literacy and computational skills, agricultural 
and/or some scientific knowledge. Pedagogi- 
cally some of these vocationalizcd programmes 
seem none the less to have had interesting results, 
so long as teachers were very motivated and 
knew how to integrate the teaching of practical 
subjects with the teaching of more theoretical 
ones making the former supportive of the latter. 
Their success, in fact, depends a great deal on 
the resources available. This is often the case; 
curricula are often accused of being the cause 
of bad achievements. Causation is however 
usually multi-faceted, and poor teacher know- 
ledge is clearly a problem in some countries as 
to why the curriculum is failing. 

The language of instruction and the language 
in which the instructional materials arc written 
is a further problem. After independence, 
Nigeria, for example, adopted English as the 
language of instruction in school starting at 
Grade 1. A child in the Yoruba-spcaking area 
will learn his local language first, then Yoruba, 
and then enter school to be instructed in 
English (somewhat akin to an English child 
entering Grade 1 and being taught in Japanese). 
There have been studies in the Yoruba- and 
Ha usa -speaking areas of Nigeria where it has 
been shown that children learn more when 



being instructed in Yoruba and Hausa than 
when being instructed in English. But, to 
change or rewrite all instructional materials 
into Yoruba or Hausa would be a costly under- 
taking. It could also become a political issue, 
as some groups may resent the use of the 
language of another group. Thus, this problem 
remains in many countries. 

Finally, national examinations should reflect 
what is in the curriculum because teachers teach 
according to what is in examinations. In all the 
activities the curriculum centre should play 
a crucial role. 



BOOKS AND MATERIALS 



Where there is a shortage of books and materials, 
achievement is lower. Providing one book per 
child (and ensuring that the books reach the 
schools and arc used by teachers and pupils) 
increases achievement and retention rates. 
Indeed, in the Philippines when the number of 
books provided to primary-school classrooms 
changed from ten pupils to one book to two 
pupils to a book, the proportion of students 
achieving at c gradc level* rose from 50 to 
70 per cent in one year (World Bank, 1986ft). 

Fuller (1986) indicated that a shortage of 
textbooks was more of a problem in some 
subject areas than in others; but it always has an 
effect on achievement. The major problems 
arc how to produce sufficient textbooks (or 
even loose-leaf files) cheaply and, at the same 
time, to ensure that the materials reach the 
pupils in the schools, particularly in rural areas. 
Studies on textbook distribution in Nigeria and 
Indonesia have pointed to the types of problems 
which occur, and remedial action has now been 
undertaken. Again, it is not enough to print 
textbooks, we have to make sure that the ma- 
terials dually reach the schools — which is an 
administrative problem — and that they arc 
used by teachers — a pedagogical and adminis- 
trative problem. 

Connected with instructional materials i:, the 
availability of books through a school library. 
Hoth Fuller and IEA have reported that the 
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more books arc borrowed from a school library 
the higher the pupil achievement and, in pri- 
mary schools, the more a classroom corner 
collection of books is available the higher the 
reading achievement. 



TEACHERS, TEACHING 
AND TEACHER-TRAINING 



There has been much research on methods of 
teaching and what it is that teachers do which 
improves learning and achievement. 

Teachers* experience 

Teachers with more teaching experience tend 
to develop stronger instructional and classroom- 
management skills. They reduce the amount of 
time spent on administrative procedural matters 
in the classroom, arc quick at restoring order 
and develop a tempo of teaching which fosters 
more 'time on tasks' on the part of the students 
(Anderson ct al., 1.988). The implication of this 
is that all efforts need to be made to allocate 
experienced teachers equally between urban, 
peri-urban and rural areas and to reduce 
turnover. This is linked to the question of 
salaries and status raised earlier. 

I lesson preparation and marking 

Teachers who spend time preparing lessons and 
marking homework and classwork tend to 
achieve better results with their students than 
I those who do not. If teachers do not have to 
work to earn extra money and if teacher- 
training stresses this point, then this should 
help improve learning. 

Skills 

Teachers who arc perceived by their pupils to 
demand a lot of them (high teacher expectation 
of pupil work), who are quick in keeping order 
in their classrooms, who organize feedback in 
a systematic way (feedback in the sense that 
the teacher, and pupil, knows exactly what an 
individual pupil has learned and has not learned, 



of that which was to be learned), who use 
correctives (help children to learn that which 
they failed to learn the first time), and who help 
the pupils to structure the more important 
learning tasks from the less important tasks, tend 
to produce higher achievement in their pupils 
than those teachers who are not perceived to do 
these things (Anderson et al., 1988; Nitsaisook 
and Postlcthwaitc, 1987). 

Some dedicated teachers arc able to inspire 
children to learn in the most deprived areas. 
Avalos (1986), in her study in four Latin Amer- 
ican countries, has called these thc'Scnora Rosa' 
teachers. More intensive studies of these kinds 
of teachers arc required in order to idenrify 
exactly what they do which results in good 
achievement in disadvantaged children. 

Teacher education 

General education. IEA (Pcakcr, 1976) has 
shown that teachers with more post-secondary 
education achieve more with their pupils than 
teachers with less post-secondary education. 
Such a finding, however, gives little solace to 
the educational authorities in countries with 
falling educational budgets and growing enrol- 
ments where one-year crash courses have to be 
organized for pupils finishing junior or senior 
high school so that they can start teaching in 
secondary schools. 

Pedagogical naming. Passow et al. (1976) found 
no difference in pupil achievement according 
to the different length of teachers' pedagogical 
training. This result points to the problem of 
the content of pedagogical training. Which 
teacher activities are required for the teaching/ 
learning of different types of educational objec- 
tives in different subject areas? Some results 
about teaching practices which result in more 
learning on the part of pupils were given above. 
It is from such studies that the content of the 
pedagogical part of teacher training should be 
derived. The amount of time devoted r u peda- 
gogical training can be pared down ' 1 only on 
condition that there is a strict selection of that 
which is essential. 
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In-service training is typically of two types: a 
week's course, or what is called 'on- service' 
training. In the latter, the teachers teach during 
the week but meet one evening per week (or on 
a half-day at the week-end) with other teachers 
from neighbouring schools (a cluster of schools) 
at a teacher centre (often a room in a school). 
They meet not only with each other to discuss 
common problems but also with a supervisor 
or a master teacher. It is often said that the first 
type of course (in-service teacher training) is 
worth only twice its own length. That is to say 
that if it is a one week course the teachers revert 
to how they taught before the course two weeks 
after having returned to their school. Fliiggcr 
(n.d.) has produced initial results showing that 
on-service training courses produce longer term 
effects on changes in teacher activities (and 
cognitive learning) than do in-service teacher- 
training courses. Again, however, more research 
of this kind is needed before general conclusions 
can be drawn. 

There arc some countries where in/on-service 
teacher- training is not compulsory. The IE A 
results indicate that where teachers have under- 
gone in/on-scrvicc teacher-training and where 
such training has involved practical activities 
(e.g. producing instructional materials, con- 
structing assessment instruments) the pupils 
learn more than under teachers who have had 
no such in/on-scrvicc training or under teachers 
who have been to in-service courses of a theor- 
etical nature only. 

Many countries have a set number of school 
days per year but let the pupils off while the 
teachers undergo in-service training as part of 
their regular duties, i.e. without extra pay. Other 
countries, on the other hand, pay their teachers 
an honorarium for attending in-service training 
over and above their travel and subsistence 
costs. This can be an expensive precedent. 

The suggestion is that in/on-scrvicc training 
should be compulsory without extra payment to 
teachers, that the courses be given a practical 
bent and that more emphasis should be placed 
on on-scrvicc training. 



TIME AT SCHOOL AND HOMEWORK 



Allocated instructional time is important. In 
general, the more time children study, other 
things being equal, the more they will learn. 
The number of school days per year ranges 
from 120 to 240. The number of instructional 
hours per day ranges from two to seven. The 
age of entry to school varies from 4 to 7 (or even 
more) years of age. Hence, even for those 
children remaining in school up to say 14 years 
of age', the difference in instructional hours can 
range from 4,000 to 10,000 (Passow ct al., 1976). 

It is the real number (rather than the paper 
number) of hours of instructional time that is 
important, There arc many countries where 
officially there may be, say, 240 school days per 
year, but in effect 30 are given free because of 
local public holidays, visiting dignitaries, and 
teachers* absence (for whatever cause, illness, 
death or marriage in the family, attending 
courses, etc.); thus the real number of days is 
much less (210 in this case). Teachers* attend- 
ance at school is another important problem. 
In some countries measures have to be taken 
(involving, for example, the community or the 
parents in the management of the school) so 
that teachers actually turn up in schools for 
the lessons they have to teach, 

The cumulative number of hours of a subject 
studied is the important factor, that is, how 
many hours per week for how many years, but 
again there must be a point at which a plateau 
begins. More information is needed here. 
Carroll (1975) suggested that for a pupil to 
become proficient in reading comprehension in 
French as a foreign language, an average of six 
years' continuous study (i.e., four or five periods 
a week) for about 40 weeks a year would be 
needed. If the motivation of the pupils were 
very high and the teaching very good, the six 
years could be reduced to four, but not less 
than that. 

Another aspect of time is 'timc-on-task\ that 
is, the amount of time within a class period that 
is actually devoted to teaching/learning which 
should take place and the amount of time each 
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pupil actually spends on learning (as opposed 
to, for example, day-dreaming). There is a 
growing body of research to indicate that, other 
things being equal, the more 'timc-on-task' the 
more the pupils learn. The structuring of the 
time within the period and the tempo at which 
the teacher conducts the class affect actual 
concentration. Both of these aspects should be 
dealt with in the teacher's pre-, in- and on- 
scrvicc training. 

Finally, homework is important. Pupils who 
do homework learn more than those who do no 
homework even if it is not marked. If the home- 
work is marked and gone through individually 
with each pupil, to help pupils to see their short- 
comings and how to improve them, then the 
children learn much more. It goes without 
saying that if teachers are not motivated or if 
they have other activities, the probability of the 
homework being marked is low. 



SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
AND FACILITIES 



School size. No significant differences in pupil 
achievement have been found in terms of school 
size (Fuller, 1986; IEA, 1988). Where population 
; density allows it, it should be possible to increase 
school size but on condition that school prin- 
cipals receive appropriate training. 

Class size. In general, students in smaller classes 
do not achieve more than students in larger 
classes except in classes of fewer than 15 students 
in which the teachers individualize the work. 
Again, in general, achievement tends to be less 
in classes over 45 in industrialized countries 
and over 55 in developing countries. But in 
between-country comparisons (IEA, 1988), the 
Republic of Korea with an average of 60 students 
per class, and Japan with 42 students per class, 
i were equal first in a comparison of Grade 5 
j students in fifteen countries. Hence it is not 
I the class size per sc that is important. It is what 
j happens in the class and how it is organized 
I that is important. Nothing is known of the 
I achievement of class sizes greater than 60, but 



it could be envisaged to have this number as a 
maximum size, always of course on condition 
that the classrooms arc big enough for 60 and 
that the teacher knows how to teach in these 
conditions. 

One problem that exists is that teachers ' 
within a country arc normally trained to cope 
with classes of what is perceived to be an average 
class size within that country. It is important 
to recognize that if class size is increased then 
the teachers must be taught how to manage (and 
arrange the teaching) for larger-sized classes. 

Double arid treble shifts. Double or treble shift 
systems help to increase enrolment with no 
extra capital cost. The pupils' level of achieve- 
ment does not seem to be impaired on condition 
that, whichever shift the pupil is attending, it is 
always the teacher's first shift. 

However, many teachers do teach two shifts 
(often in two different schools) in order to earn 
extra money and most parents prefer their 
children to go to the first shift when it is cooler 
and their children arc fresher. At the same time, 
though several countries have moved from a 
one-shift to two- or three-shift system, it does 
not seem to have affected their results too 
much. It would be very useful to have infor- 
mation accumulated on the pros and cons of 
different shift systems. 



URBAN OR RURAL SCHOOLS 
AND STAFFING 



In many countries there arc large urban-rural 
differences in educational achievement. Oc- 
casionally these arc in favour of rural areas with 
large urban slum areas performing poorly but, 
for the most part, the rural areas perform worse 
than urban areas. 

Two points deserve mentioning. The unequal 
allocation of resources to the different schools 
has effects on achievement (sec the point made 
about ROH on page 179 above). It is a relatively 
simple matter when undertaking the collection of 
school census data to have a count of the number 
of desks and chairs per pupil, the number of 
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usable blackboards per classroom, the number 
of classrooms with mud, b.imboo, wood or 
cement floors, the lighting per classroom, the 
classroom practical science equipment (or even 
in richer countries the laboratory space and usage 
per pupil) and soon. Where this kind of basic in- 
formation is lacking at the district, regional and 
national levels it is imperative that it is collected, 
at least once every five years. If school census data 
arc not collected then surveys using a probability 
sample of schools could be undertaken. The data 
should be analysed and remedial action should 
be taken to make school provision more equi- 
table. Communities could be asked to contrib- 
ute, but so should aid agencies as well. There 
is much to be learnt from India's national policy 
on education and 'operation blackboard*: essen- 
tial facilities such as two reasonably large rooms, 
blackboards, maps, charts and other learning 
material will be provided to all primary schools. 

There arc special problems experienced by 
schools in isolated areas. One is that the schools 
must be small and often with only three teachers 
(sometimes one teacher only) teaching six grades 
at primary level. Teachers should be trained to 
teach in these conditions. This is rarely the case 
in developing countries and much is to be 
learned from the experience of developed 
countries. A second problem is how to attract 
good teachers to rural (often isolated) schools 
and keep them there (sec Chivorc, 1988). The 
unwillingness of trained teachers to go to and 
remain in rural areas is well known. The quality 
of teachers going to rural schools : .s often as- 
sociated with differences in achievement. Mon- 
etary reward and free housing systems can be 
expensive and arc not always sufficient. In a 
recent HEP training course (1987/88) the Thai 
participant recounted a Thai strategy: send only 
young male teachers for two years, followed by 
young female teachers for two years. Then, they 
marry a local and stay there. The system, she 
reported, worked well. 

The role of the school principal is crucial. 
Fuller (1986) has indicated that the role of the 
school principal is often conditioned by the 
school type (academic, vocational) and the cul- 
ture attached to it. The school climate also 



depends a great deal on what is demanded by I 
them. The formal training of school principals, 
once they have been selected, has positive effects 
on the way they run the school and should be 
undertaken, probably as part of in- or on-scrvice 
training. The cost of such on-scrvice training is 
negligible except for the team working out what 
the content of such courses should be and the 
preparation of the necessary materials. This con- 
tent should, of course, be worked out nationally 
and great care should be exercised when exam- 
ining what the content of such courses is in 
other, especially industrialized, countries. 

In areas where many parents arc cither illiter- 
ate or semi-literate, school principals can insti- 
tute programmes of teacher-parent workshops 
in which the school inculcates in the parents 
various behaviours such as asking their children 
to read to them, or tell the parents what they 
have just read about. Such programmes can have 
dramatic effects on the reading achievement of 
second- and third-grade pupils classified as 
poor readers (Sawadiscvec et al., 1982). Many 
initiatives have taken place which would be 
worth recording and summarizing. In all of these 
initiatives the school principals' roles have been 
important. 



DISTANCE EDUCATION 



When a distance-education programme using 
radio or correspondence as supplemental to 
classroom instruction is well developed and 
implemented it can have an effect in increasing 
achievement (McAnany ct al., 1982). 

The initial production of curriculum and 
classroom lessons is costly. The delivery to pu- 
pils can be efficient in terms of costs per pupil. 
However, as McAnany et al. (1982) emphasize, 
it is important that each component be tested 
out and, where necessary, revised before the 
programme is implemented. When the exercise 
is undertaken too quickly and without proper 
trial ling, no effects on achievement can be seen 
and the initial production costs will have been 
wasted. 

I would like to comment that there are many 
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factors which influence learning and more re- 
search has been undertaken than we have been 
able to recount here. As research progresses 
it is important to be able to synthesize from re- 
search what we know about the effects of dif- 
ferent factors. It is important to have infor- 
mation on which factors have a positive influ- 
ence, which have no influence, and which have 
a negative one.* There is much mythology in 
education about the influence of different fac- 
tors. In addition., it is essential that each nation 
has a mechanism for judging the health' of 
its educational enterprise and for planning 
purposes. 

Parents and teachers need information on 
how Johnny or Mary, Amina or Mohammed, 
are performing in various aspects of each subject 
area in order to know where more effort is 
required for each pupil. The school principal 
needs to know about the relative strengths and 
weaknesses of each class in the school (and 
about sex differences) as well as how his/her 
school's performance at any one grade level 
compares with other similar schools. The prin- 
cipal must plan the overall activities in the 
school and must have this information to plan 
the following year's activities. The district or 
provincial officer needs information on how 
each school is performing, on urban-rural dif- 
ferences and the like, to know where extra 
resource inputs will be useful. The national 
planning office needs to have information on 
the relative performance of the different districts 
and provinces in the country and information 
on what factors (location, plant, books and 
equipment, teacher education, teaching quality, 
school principal management, etc.) arc associ- 
ated with achievement differences in various 
subject areas between locations and schools. The 
planning office also needs to know how well 
school learners integrate into society, how easily 
they find work and what arc their contributions 
to the economic and social development. These 
considerations, however, go beyond the scope of 
this article. 

It is possible (Ross and Postlethwaitc, 198H) 
to collect such data and provide them to the 
various levels of decision-makers through reg- 



ular monitoring exercises. Where systems of 
education do not have information on such basic 
facts as the number of children per school/class, 
number of classrooms, book provision, desk pro- 
vision and the like, it is easy to collect such dat 
in the course of such monitoring exercises. 

Where there arc large differences in provision 
and practices from school to school, or district 
to district, it is possible to assess the effect of 
these differences on outcomes of schooling such 
as achievement, attitudes, and skills. This is the 
type of information required by planners for 
their planning. At the same time, it is useful for 
systems to have comparative international data 
on their national achievement levels in order to 
see the magnitude of differences with other 
countries (especially with countries of similar 
economic standing) and how the magnitude of 
differences within their own compares with the 1 
magnitrde of differences in other countries. 

Without regular monitoring, it is impossible 
to know the health' of the system. A monitoring 
unit will typically cost 0.5 per cent of the pri- 
mary and secondary school budget. 



Tentative conclusions 



Schooling will not necessarily be improved by 
manipulating a few qualitative variables only. In 
some instances, the improvement of the teach- 
ing/learning process may require rethinking of 
the very purpose, organization and length of 
schooling. In addition, many variables outside 
the school system influence pupils 1 achievement. 
These include, for example, the children's nu- 
trition level, parents' attitudes, and their edu- 
cational level, as well as the way they interact 
with the school. Hearing in mind, none the less, 
the poor state of the teaching/learning con- 
ditions in many countries and bearing in mind 
the financial constraints what suggestions might 
be made which arc realistic? There arc cases 
where a piecemeal approach modifying, not ! 
one single variable in isolation, but a whole mix 
of variables can be useful. Opinions will differ 
since the interpretation of results is a function 
of the memory, testimony, and introspection of 
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the interpreter. What follows should be seen as 
suggestions to improve the teaching/learning 
process within the school. They arc made in a 
provocative way and need to be discussed. 

Larger classes. The suggestion is that class size 
could be increased to fifty on condition that the 
teachers be trained to deal with larger class 
sizes and on condition that there is little vari- 
ation in the country around the average class 
size adopted. This size will lower the cost per 
pupil and allow more children into school. It 
is recognized that the feasibility of this measure 
depends on the prpulation density; where popu- 
lation density is low, smaller class size will have 
to be defined. Also, where school classrooms 
have been built to hold only thirty or forty this 
will be a problem. 

In urban areas it is possible to increase school 
size (probably up to 2,000) without detrimental 
effects on achievement but, again, on condition 
that school principals and teachers arc trained 
for the management of larger schools. Main- 
tenance expenditures will increase, but, none- 
theless, such a measure should reduce per pupil 
costs (recurrent and capital). 

Desks , blackboards, instructional materials. At- 
tempts must be made to ensure that a desk 
place for each pupil exists, that each classroom 
has a usable blackboard (i.e. not so worn or 
shiny that the pupils cannot read from it) and 
that each pupil, or groups of two pupils, have 
instructional materials (textbooks, workbooks, 
loose-folders) when working. There is sufficient 
evidence to show that these arc essential pre- 
requisites for learning. No matter how good 
the teachers arc, they will have a limited effect 
without these prerequisites. If class and school 
sizes arc increased, the saving on the per pupil 
cost could go to providing these prerequisites. 
The industrialized world could be challenged 
to identify cheaper ways of printing instruc- 
tional materials. Bat preferably, developing 
countries should get together and co-operate on 
the preparation of teaching materials to be 
produced locally. 



Remotivation of teachers. Many tea< hers are 
demotivated, poor, and have low status in their 
communities. Action needs to be taken to 
rcmotivatc them. It is obvious that whatever 
effort is put into other items, distribution of 
textbooks, blackboards, curriculum reforms, 
they won't any have impact if the teachers 
are not co-operating, or if they are absent. 
Governments can initiate propaganda systems 
to enhance the status of teachers as key persons 
for teaching children. Teachers can be asked to 
play other roles in the community. Their self- 
concepts can be raised through teacher training. 
Something has to be done with respect to their 
salaries as well. Where salaries in real terms 
have decreased so sharply that no teacher 
can hope to survive on his /her salary only, 
corrective measures have to be taken. In as 
much as possible, pay differentials vis-a-vis 
other groups in the community should be kept. 
All measures aiming at organizing teachers 
in a team or in a community, such as clusters of 
schools, should be encouraged. Innovation is 
normally the fruit of a co-operative effort. This 
is linked with the training and functions of the 
school principal. 

Teachr training. Although more prc-scrvicc 
training would be desirable as seen from some 
of the evidence put forward in this article, 
it is beyond the financial resources of many 
countii'* 5 to undertake. 

Compulsory in- and on-scrvicc training is 
desirable. It can be organized so that it docs 
not cost more than at present. It is the content 
which should be changed to take into account 
some of the facets of teaching already men- 
tioned for which there is evidence that they arc 
effective in improving learning and achievement. 
It is through good in- and on-scrvicc training 
that teachers can become excited about the 
challenges they have, how they can hclpchildrcn 
10 learn more and how they can help in the 
community. 

Planning the content and the production of 
some materials involves a cost but the running 
of on-scrvicc training within clusters of schools 
or at teachers' centres docs not necessarily 
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j involve a cost to the state. This is on the 
I assumption that participants arc not paid for 
participating in on-scrvicc training. 

Instructional timc^ homework and time on task. 
Real instructional time within the year can be 
increased. It is suggested that the school year 
could be increased to forty weeks of five-and- 
a-half days per week (i.e. 210 school days) with 
an average of six hours of instruction per day in 
secondary education. The implementation can 
be tricky because of teacher resistance but some 
countries have done so. It would be useful if 
the various political and administrative pro- 
: cedurcs on how this can be done could be 
J summarized and widely disseminated. In 
, countries where enrolment ratios in primary 
education are si 11 low, more flexible forms of 
education, part-time teaching, shorter length of 
I cycles, could be considered, provided other 
j measures to increase the quality of schooling 
I arc taken. Homework is highly associated with 
j increased achievement and it is important that 
j it takes place in greater amounts as pupils 
; ascend the school system. Finally, it is possible 
: to make learning an exciting rather than a 
dreary experience. How this is done should 
form part of the in- and on-scrvicc training, 
since it is important for effective learning to 
have all children interested and paying attention 
j throughout the lesson. It is possible to increase 
* time, homework and time on task without 
I involving extra costs. 

i 

j School management. School principals should 

I undergo in- and/or on service training. Some of 
the content of such courses (e.g. ways of 
motivating teachers, organizing the timetable, 
obtaining and allocating the budget, working 
with parents, making the school an integral and 

j positive force within the community, etc.) has 

1 been suggested. 

! 

Curriculum. As society changes, so must the 
curriculum be changed to adapt to the needs of 
the society and to the needs of the individuals. 
Content must be revised and renewed. The 
accompanying teacher manuals must include 



suggestions on teaching methods for different j 
educational objectives and on how to make the « 
teaching/learning experience an exciting one. 

Curriculum centres exist in many developing 
countries. It is their task to monitor the 
economic changes, the social changes, and the 
changes in the perceptions of parents and 
teachers as to what should form the content of 
the curriculum. At the same time, they must be 
aware of changes in the curricula of other 
countries in an increasingly interdependent 
world. It is important that they do not continu- I 
ously add to the curriculum; they must also trim I 
it. ■ 

Feedback and correctives arc important j 
components of the teaching learning process. I 
Several curriculum centres produce materials | 
(such as tests) for teachers to use and obtain j 
feedback on the extent to which each :hild I 
has learned each educational objective, Simi- j 
larly, curriculum centres produce remedial | 
materials which comprise a large part of the j 
i correctives process. 

A curriculum centre typically costs 0.5 per 
cent of the primary and secondary school budget. 
It is difficult to imagine how some countries 
manage without such centres. It is ncccssarv for 
curriculum centres to be revitalized and stimu- 
lated from the outside with ideas of the 
practices of other national curriculum centres 
and of theoretical ideas. 

Monitoring the 'health? of the system. Without 
collecting census data from schools and without 
having periodic checks on how well children 
arc learning what they arc meant to be learning 
it is impossible to be aware of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the teaching'lcarning process in 
different schools, districts, regions and the 
nation as a whole. Not only is it possible to 
identify the weaknesses but it is often possible 
to identify the causes of such weakness^ 
through small research projects. 

The establishment of a monitoring unit is 
essential. Hut, the stall needs to he trained an.l 
retrained. In many cases, where such units 
exist, the latest research techniques are not 
learned because the relevant journals and hooks 
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, cannot be purchased due to lack of funds. 
Again, this is an area where international aid 
can help in providing mechanisms not only for 
the provision of journals and books to poor 
j countries but also by ensuring that international 
j intensive courses arc run to update knowledge. 

> Agenda for future research and training activities, 
j The number of tasks to be undertaken by 
| international agencies arc manifold. However, 
i it is suggested here that some practical tasks 
" have high priority if the teaching/learning 

condition is to be improved in many countries. 

These tasks should include the production of 
! short state-of-the-art reports on: (a) proven 
j effective ways of increasing class and school 
i sizes; ^b) proven effective ways of enhancing 
1 the status of teachers; (c) the relative effects of 
j different forms of in- and on-service teachcr- 

> training programmes; and (d) political and 
I administrative procedures for increasing instruc- 
i tional time. 

| 

j They should also include the organization of a 
j scries of international intensive courses for the 
j rcvitalization of curriculum centre personnel 
j ;«xid the monitoring and research unit personnel. 
; As with all endeavours, they must be done well 
j to succeed. Money alone will not solve prob- 
: lems. It is *he foresight, intuition, dedication 
j and perseverance of those responsible in undcr- 
j taking the above nine tasks which arc crucial. ■ 

i 

i 

i .. 

Notes 

, t They have been increased sukc but salaries still remain 
very low 

1 2 In the Indian subcontinent (Bangladesh, Nepal, India) 
the absenteeism of teachers and the existence of 'ghost 
teachers' have been known for years, but it has never 
been possible to measure the extent ot the problem, 
j In l atin America the percentage of repeaters had in 
fact declined between 1070 o-id but it rose again 
in ty$o and 1983 (Uncsco, loX6£). 
' 4 Further studies arc required to determine to what 
' extent this decline is linked to the erosion in the 
quality of singling or to other factors (cost of school- 
ing, low employment prospect). 



5. Often, policy-relevant variables arc omitted from 
research studies. Windham (1988) has produced very' 
good lists of indicators for school systems. In the design 
of studies, the variables (indicators) to be used must be 
very carefully thought through. 
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Planni ng the quality 
of education: di fferen t 
information for different 
levels of d ecision-makin 

Kenneth N. Ross and T. Neville Postlethwaite 



In recent years, educational planning has often been focused on a 
limited range of activities concerned with forecasting numbers of 
students, teachers, and support staff, and predicting the demand for, 
and location of, supporting plant and equipment which is likely to 
be required by an education system at any one point in time (Lewin, 
1988). All this work provides excellent information for guiding 
decision-making concerning the quantity, but unfortunately often 
provides very little input concerning the quality, of education. This 
is indeed an unfortunate situation, because ministries and depart- 
ments of education in most countries are charged with the responsi- 
bility of making informed decisions in both ot these domains. 

In addition to this problem, there is often a lack of understanding 
within educational planning agencies that the collection and man- 
agement of useful research information about the quality of education 
requires an acknowledgement that planning decisions in this domain 
need to be made at various organizational levels (Tyler, 1986). This 
article explores the types of information that might be employed 
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to guide decisions about the quality of education, and presents 
some approaches for reporting this information in formats that arc 
appropriate for the various levels at which decision are made. 

For the purposes of illustration, four broad levels of decision- 
making in education are described: (a) parent and teacher decision- 
making concerning a particular student; (b) school-principal decision- 
making concerning a particular school; (c) official state or provincial 
decision-making concerning a particular group of schools; and 
(d) official national decision-making concerning all a nation's schools. 



Information for different levels of planning 



Education, as delivered through formal and non-formal schooling, 
typically comprises an enterprise designed to facilitate an indi- 
vidual's or a group's cognitive, affective, psychomotor and social 
learning. Those responsible for successful outcomes in these areas 
include parents, teachers, school principals, state and provincial 
officials, and national officials. 

These persons need to monitor various educational processes and 
outcomes and, with the assistance of appropriate information, make 
decisions— tomorrow, next week, next month, next year or in a few 
years' time— which will influence the education of those in their 
charge. However, the types of decisions these people have to make 
and, therefore, the type of information they require is often quite 
different. 



TEACHERS AND PARENTS 



Teachers and parents need to gather and share information con- 
cerning the nature of the educational behaviours (knowledge, skills 
and values) that have been taught, the extent to which these have been 
learned by the child, and the contexts in which the child has demon- 
strated these behaviours with cither competence or difficulty. 

In some circumstances this information will describe student 
performance on individual test items or particular tasks. However, 
care needs to be taken to ensure that any single item or task provides 
a stable and representative sample of a defined behaviour across 
suitable areas of content and context. Generally, it will be necessary 
to employ a group of items or tasks in order to be able to make 
reliable statements concerning a defined behaviour for a particular 
child. 
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The information needs to be expressed in a manner which avoids 
technical and educational jargon in order to permit a clear agenda for 
teacher and parent action to be prepared. This agenda can only 
address effectively the child's learning strengths and weaknesses in 
situations where teachers and parents both understand, and agree to, 
the nature of the child's educational requirements. 



SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 



School principals seldom need to have information about the edu- 
cational behaviours of individual children. When this kind of 
information is required, the principal can consult with the appro- 
priate teacher. However, principals often need to be informed about 
the progress of learning for each class in the school. Information 
expressed at the classroom level is more suitable for assisting with 
decisions concerning the deployment of school resources to ensure 
that all classes achieve the school's educational goals which have been 
set by the principal, teachers and parents. 

In addition, the principal needs to have information on how well 
the school is performing in comparison with other similar schools. 
This is especially important in respect of 'core' educational goals 
which arc also valued by these similar schools. Principals can use this 
information to review the school's goals, set priorities among these 
goals, and focus a whole-school effort on improving the school's 
learning environment in ways which are relevant to the students' 
aptitudes, interests, and home circumstances. 



STATE AND PROVINCIAL OFFICIALS 



State and provincial officials do not require information as detailed 
as that required by school principals because they are far removed 
from both the daily operations of schools a. id the daily responsi- 
bilities of parents, teachers and principals. The broader role required 
of these officials, be they administrators, co-ordinators or supervisors, 
demands that they should make decisions only after having examined 
information which is sufficient to establish the existence of problems 
serious enough, or opportunities great enough, to warrant a consider- 
able commitment of their time and state or provincial resources. 

Information appropriate in this context should be presented in 
such a manner as to help officials to employ planning approaches that 
will provide large groups of schools with the expertise and resources 
required to set up and evaluate their educational programmes, and 
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then, guided by the results of the evaluations, to adopt procedures 
that will improve their effectiveness. 

To assist planning decisions in this area there is also a need for 
a periodic and independent appraisal of student progress with 
respect to the agreed goals of schools within the state or province. 
This would entail an 'audit' of a sample of the agreed goals and, if 
some major discrepancy were noticed between school-level infor- 
mation and state-level information, a more detailed investigation 
could be undertaken. These audits require care because appraisal 
of a school calls for the support of students, teachers, parents and 
school principal. This support will not be forthcoming if the col- 
lection of information takes up too much student time, results in 
major disruptions to the school programme, costs too much or 
does not provide reliable, valid and useful results. 



NATIONAL OFFICIALS 



National officials require less detailed information than do state or 
provincial officials. These officials do not work with individual children 
or classes, and they are unlikely to concern themselves with the affairs 
of an individual school or a small group of schools. Rather, their role 
is to make broad policy decisions concerning the linkages between 
the legislated directives of past and present government, and the 
plans and resources required to attend to these directives. These 
decisions are expected to have impact across whole or large parts 
of school systems and therefore, because of the conservative inertia 
of educational institutions and the high costs of initiating system- 
wide change, a great deal of accurate information about students and 
schools needs to be collated at the system level. 

National officials must have access to information that will 
identify long-term trends in their education system's capacity to 
assist all students to make progress towards achieving a high standard 
of physical, social and cognitive development. In some circumstances 
these trends will call for intervention in what is seen as an emerging 
and widespread problem of the inability of students to achieve 
success in a specific section of the curriculum. In other circumstances, 
the focus will be on the curriculum itself because it may be seen as 
being in need of revision and restructuring in order to take account 
of recent research and/or new social and . economic conditions. For 
most school systems, decisions concerning these matters are grounded 
in comparative data for various demographic groups within the 
society and therefore the system-wide information will need to be 
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expressed according to breakdowns associated with, for example, 
gender, ethnicity and socio-economic factors. 



Mechanisms for providing information 



In many countries a great deal of the information required for the 
various levels of decision-making is already available in the form of 
large-scale datasets obtained from national and international surveys 
of educational achievement. Some examples are: the Australian 
Studies in School Performance Project in Australia (Bourke et al., 
1 981); the Assessment of Performance Unit (APU) in England 
(Gipps and Goldstein, 1983); National Assessment of Educational 
Progress in the United States (NAEP, 1986); the Indonesian 6th, 9th 
and 12th Grade Surveys (Jiyono and Suryadi, 1982); the Inter- 
national Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
(IEA) surveys in some forty countries (Pelgrum and Warries, 1986). 

The data associated with large-scale surveys usually contain 
useful benchmarks of student performance on at least some of a 
nation's agreed educational goals. In addition, many of the so-called 
independent variables used in these surveys often provide important 
descriptive information which may be of use to state and national 
officials. 

It is important to note that care needs to be exercised when 
employing survey data to ensure that the sample designs were drawn 
up and executed in a scientifically valid fashion. Those surveys that 
neglect to provide a clear description of the target population, the 
objective procedures used to select the sample, the stratification 
decisions, the stages and units of multi-stage sampling, the pro- 
cedures used to minimize the dangers of bias through non-response, 
the size of the designed and achieved samples, and the magnitude of 
the sampling errors, should be treated with great caution. 

Another important source of information may be found in data 
gathered as part of a national examination system. These data can 
be provided at many levels of aggregation, for example, as average 
school scores and as average scores for groups of schools serving 
communities with similar socio-economic characteristics. 

If neither survey data nor examination data are available, then 
school systems may be faced with the design of their own per- 
formance monitoring procedures. A recent example of this has been 
the state-wide testing procedures adopted by the State of California 
in the United States (Stall, 1987). 
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Examples of the information to be provided 



A tentative list is presented below of the kinds of questions that 
might be asked at the four 'planning' levels described above. In 
association with each of these levels a hypothetical table of results 
has been presented in order to illustrate how information might be 
assembled and displayed in order to provide appropriate responses 
to the questions. 

Teacher* s question: What are my students* achievements on specific 
sub- dimensions of mother tongue > mathematics and science? 

The sub-dimensions considered for each of the three subject areas 
would depend on the curricular components that have been taught 
within the teacher's class. 

For example: the first sub-dimension in the mother tongue area 
could be spelling; the second could be reading comprehension 
required for understanding simple instructions; the third, reading 
comprehension required for making inferences; the fourth, creative 
writing, and so on. In the mathematics area the sub-dimensions could 
be estimation, arithmetic calculations, elementary equations, etc. 
In the science area the sub-dimensions could be the solar system, 
differences between plants and animals, properties of metals, etc. 
Generally, for any reasonable level of reliability in judging a student's 
capacity to have mastered a domain associated with a sub-dimension, 
it would be necessary to have at least eight to ten items (Morgan, 
1979). 

If we assume that there are six sub-dimensions, numbered 1 to 6, 
and a total score, for each of the three curricular areas, and that ten 
items have been used to assess each sub-dimension, then a hypo- 
thetical table of results for a particular class might be displayed as 
in Table 1. For the sake of illustration, only four students have been 
included. 

The results listed in Table 1 would enable the teacher of this class 
to discern a number of interesting performance patterns, both within 
the profiles of individual students and among the profiles of all 
students in the class. The teacher would need to digest this infor- 
mation and then, in association with parents and colleagues, formulate 
a plan of action for individual students and for the whole class. 

For example, from the hypothetical results presented in Table 1, 
the teacher can sec that all students have performed quite well on 
all sub-dimensions associated with science. The teacher and students 
would be very satisfied with their performance in this area of the 
curriculum. 
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Table i. Hypothetical table of results for a class 



Student 






Mother tongue 








Mathematics 








Science 




i 


2 


3 4 5 6 


Total 


1 


2 


3 4 5 6 


Total 


1 2 


3 


4 5 6 


Total 


A 


9 


10 


4 9 to 10 


5* 


4 


5 


5 3 7 5 


29 


9 10 


9 


10 9 10 


57 


B 


9 


8 


i 8 9 io 


45 


9 


7 


8 9 7 7 


47 


8 8 


9 


998 


51 


C 


9 


7 


3899 


45 


8 


7 


9877 


46 


8 10 


8 


988 


51 


D 


9 


9 


2989 


46 


8 


7 


9 7 7 7 


45 


8 9 


10 


8 9 9 


53 



All students, except for Student A, have performed reasonably 
well on the mathematics sub-dimensions. Student A, however, has 
performed extremely well for the other two areas. On the basis of 
these results the teacher may suggest that this student should 
concentrate his efforts a little more on mathematics in order to 
obtain a better and more balanced performance across all three areas. 

An unusual pattern of results has emerged for the mother tongue. 
All students have performed reasonably well, except on sub- 
dimension 3. The teacher would need to reflect upon the factors 
which may have prevented effective learning in this area. Some of 
the factors which might have resulted in this unusual pattern could 
be: (a) that insufficient class time was allocated to learning the 
material associated with this sub-dimension; (b) that the students 
were confused by the way in which the teacher explained the 
material; (c) that the textbook devoted insufficient space to the 
material; (d) that no applied examples or homework was given to 
consolidate the learning of the material; (e) that the material covered 
for this sub-dimension was unusually complex relative to the other 
four sub-dimensions; and (f) that the material was presented in a 
fashion which was not relevant to the students' interests and 
backgrounds. 

School principal^ question: On what sub- dimensions of which subject 
areas and at which grade levels is my school doing well or poorly in 
comparison with other similar schools and all schools in my district? 

In order to be able to address this kind of question, the school 
principal needs one or more points of comparison: a 'relative' level 
of performance which will focus on the performance level of his 
school with respect to other similar schools, and an 'absolute' 
measure of performance which will provide information concerning 
the amount of the agreed curriculum which has been mastered by 
the students. 

A relative measure of performance could be estimated by comparing 
the school's performance with other similar schools within the same 
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school system. The term Similar 1 here refers to other schools serving 
students from the same kind of socio-economic background, having 
the same standard of staff and equipment, and teaching the same 
curriculum. The comparisons between these schools could be 
carried out using breakdown variables which define important 
groups of students within the schools in terms of gender, ethnicity, 
year-level, etc. One of the important benefits associated with a 
relative comparison of schools is that it may be possible ro learn 
from the teaching methods and educational environments of other 
schools that serve similar communities but arc more productive in 
terms of student learning outcomes. 

An absolute measure of performance could be estimated by using 
prc-sct levels of achievement which indicate several broad bands of 
performance for the whole school. For example, if 75 per cent or 
more of the students at a particular grade level master the material 
associated with a specific sub-dimension then the performance for 
this class level is said to be c good\ If the percentage of students 
mastering the material is between 50 and 75 per cent then this is 
defined as 'moderate*, and below 50 per cent is designated as 'poor'. 
Each of these three levels of performance would lead to different 
actions being required of the principal. For example, a poor per- 
formance level may require a major redeployment of school resources 
and effort in order to improve student learning, whereas a good 
performance level may require the principal to limit his activities 
to providing positive feedback to students and teachers in the form 
of encouragement. 

In Table 2 a hypothetical table of the mean and student standard 
deviation of raw total scores has been presented for the mother 
tongue, mathematics and science. These results enable us to consider 
the relative, but not the absolute, performance of School Y compared 
with other similar schools, and compared with all schools in the 
same state. The results suggest a different kind of response is 
required of the school principal for each of the three curriculum 
areas. The scores in this table would need to be expressed in the 
form of 'mastery 1 levels in order to make statements about absolute 
levels of performance. 

In the mother tongue, School Y is performing poorly relative to 
other similar schools, and poorly relative to all other schools in the 
same state. This situation would warrant a review of the school's 
mother tongue educational programme with a view to improving 
the performance of the students. The review might begin by visiting 
some of the other similar schools to try to find out what features of 
their programme appear to be resulting in a better learning environ- 
ment for their students. 
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Table 2. Hypothetical results for a relative comparison of a school with other similar 
schools and all schools in the same state 



Schools 


Mother t< 


>ngue 


Mathematics 




Science 


.Wean 


Standard 
dev i a Hon 


Mean 


Standard 
deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
deviation 


School Y 














Males 


40.6 


2.1 


45.8 


2-4 


50- 3 


4-4 


Females 


41.3 


2.2 


33-4 


2-3 


49-7 


4-5 


Total 


40.7 


2-5 


395 


4-4 


50.0 


4-5 


Similar schools 














Males 


55 4 


2-4 


40. 1 


2-7 


50.1 


2.2 


Females 


53-0 


2-3 


39.2 


2.2 


49-2 


2. 1 


Total 


54-2 


2.4 


39.6 


2.8 


49-5 


2.2 


All schools 














Males 


54.1 


2.3 


39.0 


2.6 


57.3 


2. 1 


Females 


51-9 


2.2 


38.1 


2.3 


56.2 


2.2 


Total 


53-1 


2.3 


38.5 


2-7 


56.7 


2-3 



The scores for mathematics show that the school is performing 
about as well as other similar schools and also marginally better than 
other schools in the same state. However, when these mathematics 
results arc broken down by gender, it becomes apparent that, for 
School Y, there arc unusually large performance differences between 
males and females. The magnitude of these differences exceeds 
substantially the differences noted for similar schools and other 
schools in the same school district. This result would warrant a 
detailed investigation of the learning environments and opportunities 
that are being provided for female students within the school. The 
extremely high mathematics performance displayed by the male 
students suggests that some excellent mathematics programmes arc 
available within the school, and that action should be taken to ensure 
that female students are able to benefit from this high- quality* 
teaching. 

The mean total scores for science indicate that the school is 
performing poorly with respect to all other schools in the same state, 
but about as well as other similar schools. A pattern of results like 
this could be associated with a major difference in school science 
resources between, on the one hand, School Y and other similar 
schools, and, on the other hand, all other schools in the same district. 
In this situation it may not be easy for the principal to improve the 
learning environment for science in his school because the main 
reason for these differences might be the availability of expensive 
laboratory facilities, which represents a factor beyond his control. 
Furthermore, an important issue associated with the pattern of 
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standard deviation scores in science would need to be addressed by 
the school principal because the variation between student scores 
in his school is extraordinarily high when compared with similar 
schools and other schools in the same state. This result would require 
an investigation to find out why, within the same school, there is 
such a high variation in student performance. 

The discussion presented above addressed the school principal's 
question in terms of 'relative' performance. In order to consider the 
question from an 'absolute' perspective the performance of the 
school would need to be expressed as a table reporting the percentages 
of students achieving mastery in the three curricular areas. The 
principal could then use the previously described benchmarks of 
'poor', 'moderate 7 , and 'good 7 to analyse his school's performance. 
The setting of percentage mastery levels for these three categories 
would need to be carried out in association with the most experienced 
classroom teachers. 

• State official's question: Which schools and/ or groups of scfwols in my 
state are performing well or poorly? 

State officials are mainly interested in the efficient deployment of 
state- wide resources so that all schools for which they are responsible 
have an opportunity to optimize the quality of their educational 
environments. In some instances, these resources may consist of staff, 
plant and/or equipment, whereas in other instances less tangible 
'resources' may consist of information and ideas that facilitate 
educational improvements without requiring substantial financial 
inputs. An example of a successful deployment of the latter type of 
resource would be found in situations where teacher-constructed 
curricular materials that have been shown to improve learning are 
shared as part of a pool of teaching aids. 

In Table 3 hypothetical results that would address the information 
needs of school district officials have been presented. For the sake of 
illustration, only four schools in the district have been included. 
These results list the overall performance of each school in the 
three subject areas described above and then provide a composite 
score, for example, by using a summation of scores for each area. 

The task of the state official in examining these data is to look for 
patterns of results which might suggest an opportunity for the state 
to target resources in a more effective and efficient manner. For 
example, at the individual school level it can be seen that, according 
to the levels of the composite scores, the overall perfoj mancc of 
each school listed in Table 3 is quite similar. However, from an 
observation of the subject scores it may be noted that each school 
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Table 3. Hypothetical results for all schools in n state 



Schools 


Mother 


tongue 


Mathematics 


Science 


Com polite 


score 




Mean 


Stan- 


Mean 


Stan- 


Mean 


Stan- 


Mean 


Stan- 






dard 




dard 




dard 




dard 






devi- 




devi- 




devi- 




devi- 






ation 




ation 




ation 




ation 


I 


4O.7 


2-5 


50.3 


2-4 


59-4 


2-5 


51.6 


2.6 


2 


42.3 


?..2 


52.8 


2-5 


59-2 


2-5 


51.2 


2-3 


3 


58.3 


2.6 


22.2 


2-7 


42.6 


2-3 


5O.9 


2.4 


4 


58.I 


2.2 


26.3 


2.1 


44 3 


2.0 


50.2 


2.2 


State 


53-1 


2-3 


38.5 


2-7 


56.7 


2-3 


5O.8 


2-5 



has both strengths and weaknesses. Probably of more importance is 
the appearance of two internally homogeneous Clusters' of schools, 
the first containing schools (i and 2) having poor performance in 
the mother tongue and excellent performance in mathematics and 
science, and the second containing schools (3 and 4) having excellent 
performance in the mother tongue and poor performance in math- 
ematics and science. The existence of these two clusters should 
prompt a more detailed investigation of why these clusters exist. 
For example, can the existence of the clusters be explained in terms 
of differences in student backgrounds, teacher's qualifications, 
curricular emphases, etc.? 

A further question that comes to mind is to ponder whether the 
mother-tongue teachers in the first cluster could profit by experi- 
encing direct observation of the mother-tongue programmes of 
schools in the second cluster. And, vice versa, whether the science 
and mathematics teachers in the second cluster would learn something 
by observation of equivalent programmes of schools in the first 
cluster. 

Where important patterns exist in school scores, like the clusters 
described above, it may be important for state officials to seek 
supplementary information from ' local' sources concerning the 
special circumstances of the schools in each cluster. An interesting 
example of this occurred during the 1970s in Indonesia where it 
was found that the English-language scores of students in certain 
schools in Bali were several standard deviations above the scores 
that could be expected of the most able students in the country. 
These results were explained following the discovery that the schools 
were located close to golf courses frequented by English-speaking 
tourists, and that after school hours, and at weekends, many of the 
students spent a great deal of time practising their English conver- 
sational skills while working at the golf course. 
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National official's question: What are the major factors associated 
with differences between schools in my country, and are these differences 
evident in terms of spatial differentiation (for example, provincial 
differences, urbanjrural differences, etc.) or in terms of demographic 
descriptors (for example, ethnic status, socio-economic status, etc,)? 

The national official's usk in addressing this many-faceted question 
commences with decisions concerning the key indicators to be used 
in order to judge the performance of the education system. In the 
past many countries have employed c coarse' performance indicators 
concerned with enrolment rates and graduation rates. However, 
more recently, there has been greater interest in highly specific 
indicators concerned with such matters as attendance rates, rctcn- 
tivity rates, student at hievement levels, and discipline problems. 
Murnanc (1987) notes the emergence of this trend in the United 
States where, although enrolment data had been collected at the 
national level from 1867, there was no data collected at the national 
level to assess what students learned in school until 100 years 
later. 

Spatial differentiation and demographic descriptors 
Table 4 presents a hypothetical set of results in order to consider the 
patterns of student achievement across the nation according to two 
variables that describe spatial differentiation: state location and 
urban/rural setting. A similar table could be prepared to show 
demographic variables by displaying student achievement according 
to several classifications of variables concerned with ethnic and 
socio-economic status. It is these kinds of tables that provide essential 
information when national officials attempt to devise long-term 
educational planning strategics. 

The results in Table 4 indicate that, at the national level, there 
are negligible differences between urban and rural areas in all three 
subjects. In addition, the overall performances of student in State 25 
is quite good, being generally a little more than two score points 
above the national level, both for the total state figures and also for 
urban and rural areas. State 1, on the other hand, displays overall 
performance figures which are substantially lower than the national 
average. In addition, within State 1 there arc large variations in 
student performance between urban and rural areas. 

The evidence presented in 1 able 4 would provide grounds for a 
thorough review of educational provision in State 1. The national 
official would probably commence such a review by proposing a 
comparison of the educational environments provided for students 
in States 1 and 25. Some relevant questions to consider would be 
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T/UU h 4 H>pothcucal tabic of results tn urban and rural areas for each state and the nation 



Pr.ivtn. c Mother tongue .Uathematus Science Composite icore 

Me jn Star.- Mean Stan- Mean S;an- Mean Stan- 
dard dard dard .lard 
devi- devi- devi- devi- 
ation at ion at ion it ion 



Stau I 



Urban 


36.7 


2-5 


33 3 


2 4 


37-4 


2-5 


42.6 


2.6 


Rural 




2.2 


40.8 


2-5 


43.2 


2-5 


49-2 


23 


Total 


39-0 


2.8 


37 1 


2-7 


40.3 


29 


45 9 


2-9 



State 2$ 






Urban 


45 8 


2.1 


Rural 


45-7 


2 2 


Total 


4S.R 


2-3 


iVurion 






Utban 


43-b 


23 


Rural 


43-5 


2.4 


Total 


43.6 


2-5 



45-3 


2.4 


47-7 


45-f 


2.6 


47.6 


45 2 


2-7 


47 7 


4* t 


2.6 


45-5 


42.9 


2 8 


45 4 


43-0 


29 


45-5 



2.4 53-7 2.2 

2.4 53-5 2.3 

2-4 53-6 2.3 

2.6 51.5 . 2.4 

2.6 51.3 2.5 

2-6 51.4 2.5 



those concerned with differences between these two states in terms 
of teacher quality, school buildings, curriculum and, importantly, 
the socio-economic background of the students. 

Factors associated with differences between schools 
The 'circumstances* of schools should always be taken into consider- 
ation before making decisions concerning their performance as 
educational institution That is, the output of schools, as measured 
by the amount of learning experienced by students, should be 
considered in association with the quality of student intake and the 
prevailing social and physical environment within which schools 
operate. If schools are judged solely by the average achievement scores 
of their students, then many schools that are doing an extremely 
effective job, given their circumstances, may be misjudged as being 
ineffective and vice versa. 

For example, consider a school that has overcrowded and inad- 
equate buildings, has very few textbooks, has lirruted access to 
cultural experiences for its students because of isolation, and has 
many students from very poor and illiterate families. It would be 
extremely unfair to judge this school as performing poorly if it was 
found that the average literacy score nf its students was slightly 
below the national average. In fact, after taking account of the 
school's circumstances, it would probably be considered that the 
school has performed admirably. 
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The circumstances of schools may be described in terms of two 
broad classifications of variables that arc sometimes labelled as 
'malleable* and 'non-malleable'. The non-malleable variables are 
those that influence the outcomes of schooling, but are not, in the 
short term, readily amenable to manipulation by those decision- 
makers responsible for the management of the education system. 
Some examples of these kinds of variables would be the socio- 
economic circumstances of students' home backgrounds, the geo- 
graphical environment of the school, and the distance of the school 
community from various educational and cultural facilities. The 
malleable variables arc those that influence the outcomes of schooling 
and, in the short term, may be manipulated by decision-makers. 
Some examples of these would be textbook provision, teacher 
in-service training programmes, homework requirements, school 
staffing, school curricula, etc. 

The national official, being unable to influence the non-malleable 
variables in the short term, is most likely to pose the following two 
questions: What are the differences between schools in terms of their 
output, after taking into account school circumstances as measured 
by the non-malleable variables? Which of the malleable variables 
are most influential in assisting schools to become more effective? 

One approach to providing answers to these two questions would 
be to begin by using a betv/ecn-schools regression analysis with the 
non-malleable variables as predictor variables and mean student 
achievement scores as the criterion variable. The resulting regression 
equation could be used to create a measure of school output which 
has been statistically 'adjusted' for the circumstances of the school, 
as measured by the non-malleable variables. It should be noted here 
that the calculation of adjusted scores requires a great deal of care 
with respect to using: data aggregated to the school level. (Sec 
Kcevcs and SclHn, 19^8.) 

This adjusted output measure would be equal to the school 
residual score calculated by subtracting the 'expected', or 'predicted* 
student mean achievement score, obtained from the regression 
equation, from the 'actual' mean student achievement score. A large 
positive residual score would indicate that a school was performing 
efficiently because it was doing 'better than expected* after taking 
account of the non-malleable variables. Similarly, a large negative 
residual score would mean that a school was performing inefficiently 
because it was doing * worse than expected' after taking account of 
the non-malleable variables. It is important to note that, generally, 
some degree of 'confounding 1 , or 'overlapping', tends to occur 
between malleable and non-malleable variables in most educational 
environments. Consequently, there may be a tendency to over-adjust 
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for the non-malleable circumstances when forming the residua! 
scores by using regression analysis. Fortunately, this statistical 
artefact tends to result in conservative estimates of the residuals 
and accordingly increases the confidence by which schools with large 
residual scores may be classified as being either efficient or inefficient. 

Following these analyses, a sample of very efficient schools could 
then be compared with a sample of very inefficient schools in terms 
of their differences with respect to the malleable variables. The 
comparison of these two groups of schools would address the second 
of the questions presented above. 

In some situations it may be deemed important to conduct a vest 
of statistical significance between the two groups with respect to an 
important malleable variable. Care should be taken with this pro- 
cedure on order to ensure that the test incorporates an allowance for 
the sampling of intact groups of students. This matter, in association 
with a method for calculating an appropriate allowance, has been 
discussed by Ross (1987). 

Consider, for example, a situation where the major difference 
between the two groups of schools was concerned with library 
provision. (Fuller's (1987) review of school effects in Third World 
countries notes that library size and activity contributes consistently 
towards improved learning outcomes.) In this situation the national 
official would need to launch an investigatic probably of a qualitative 
nature, to find out why this had occurred. L.e reason for the situation 
might be linked to any, all or xione of the following possibilities. 
Perhaps there were problems associated with the distribution of 
library books. Perhaps some schools were able to obtain more books 
than other schools. Perhaps the books incorporated a cultural bias 
which resulted in their rejection by certain schools which served 
particular ethnic communities. Perhaps a simple clerical error had 
resulted in some schools not receiving their books. 

Unfortunately, in most educational settings the differences 
between the two groups of schools will probably be associated not 
just with one clear malleable variable as described above. Rather, 
there will probably be a range of interrelated variables which will 
need to be grouped according to the different actions that need to 
be taken and the costs of these actions. Some actions may be inex- 
pensive and easy to implement (for example, correcting the clerical 
error which interfered with the distribution of the books) while other 
actions may be expensive and difficult to implement (for example, 
purchasing new books for each school and ensuring that they lit 
the cultural requirements of the local community). 

VChcn all actions arc grouped and costed, they may be presented 
to key decision- makers for consideration. At this stage, a prioritization 
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process will probably be required in order to enable those actions 
that arc selected for implementation to be manageable within a 
country's budgetary and political situation. For example, some 
actions which involve large expenditures may need to be deferred 
until better economic conditions prevail, while other actions, which 
focus on complex ethnic and cultural issues, may require lengthy 
preliminary negotiations with community leaders before implemen- 
tation commences. 

This article has presented a rationale, and some hypothetical 
examples, for considering the different levels of decision-making 
within education systems and the ways in which relevant information 
may be gathered and displayed in a manner that will assist with 
decision-making. 

We believe that there arc many low-cost opportunities for fruitful 
sharing of information across decision-making levels provided that 
sufficient prior thought is given to the nature and presentation of the 
information that is collected. For example, the regular data collections 
conducted by teachers and school principals about their own schools 
can sometimes be co-ordinated among a cluster of schools in order 
to also provide information that is of interest to state or national 
officials. Similarly, by including some supplementary data collections, 
large-scale surveys of educational achievement can report their 
results in a form required by national or state officials and also in a 
form that assists teachers and school principals. 

The discussion presented in this article concerning the notion of 
comparing school performance after adjusting each school's output 
for the quality of its input is not a new idea for educational researchers. 
However, it is relatively novel concept for most parents and, sur- 
prisingly, it is an idea that is often by-passed during 'informed' 
discussion of schools and their reputations for excellence. The school 
mean test scores for large school systems in the United States which 
arc regularly reported in the mass media, with little interpretive 
comment, represent excellent examples of the dangers associated 
with this approach (Staff, 1987). 

In conclusion, we consider that the issues that have been canvassed 
in this article have implications for future changes in the ways in 
which educational planners arc trained. In particular, the current 
tendency to provide intensive training in quantitative techniques 
needs to be supplemented by experience in linking these techniques 
to decision-making requirements concerning the quality of education 
at all levels of education systems. Hopefully the discussion presented 
here will go some way towards stimulating debate on this subject. ■ 
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Educational reform 



and planning 
in the current 
economic crisis 

Martin Carnoy 



Educational decision-makers worldwide face 
financial pressures to reduce educational spend- 
ing and, at the same time, to find new ways to 
meet undiminished social demand for more and 
better schooling. I will argue that in this 'crisis' 
the underlying rationale for educational ex- 
pansion that prevailed in earlier, more favour- 
able economic circumstances has not changed. 
What has changed arc the economic constraints 
for educational planners and the political- 
ideological context in which educational de- 
cisions arc made. Rather than succumbing to 
pressure to abandon mass education and the 
ideal of achieving greater social equality and 
participation through expanded, higher quality 
education, decision-makers should develop new 
strategics (a) to increase the share of public 
spending dedicated to both formal and non- 
formal education and (b) to improve the quality 
of mass education, particularly primary school- 
ing for marginal populations. 



Martin Carnoy (United States of America). Chair- 
many Stanford International Development Education 
Committee and Professor of the Political Pxonomy of 
lidueatxon at Stanford University. Among his numer- 
ous publications in this area % his most recent books 
include Schooling and Work in the Democratic State 
(co-authored with Henry Levin) and The State and 
Political Theory. 



Two opposed conceptions 
of education 



Slower (and in some regions, even negative) 
economic growth in the last five years accen- 
tuated already slower gross domestic product 
(GDP) increases in both petroleum- importing 
and exporting nations during the 1970s. This 
eventually had to strain public spending, in- 
cluding spending on education, and I shall show- 
that it did. But from an educational planning 
perspective, the slowdown has complex impli- 
cations. The quantitative and qualitative ex- 
pansion of schooling and even non-formal edu- 
cation in developing countries needs economic 
growth for adequate financing Yet, investment 
in education appears to contribute significantly 
to future economic growth (sec, for example, 
Becker, 1964; Carnoy ct at., 1982). So even in a 
period of austerity in public spending, it is 
unclear that spending on education should be 
reduced. 

The issue of how much to spend on schooling 
is made even more complex by the special 
political-economic role that schooling plays in 
the development process. Schooling represents 
more than a contribution to economic growth. 
In most societies, how much schooling one gets 
dictates how well an individual docs materially 
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and socially (Carnoy and Levin, 1976). School 
expansion is viewed politically as providing the 
possibility of greater social mobility and more 
equal income distribution (Carnoy ct al., 1979). 
Further, using schooling for improving social 
mobility and equalizing income distribution 
may imply a very different educational (and 
public spending) strategy than one which stress 
economic growth. 

The views of education as an input into econ- 
omic growth (capital accumulation) and as a 
source of social mobility (economic and social 
equity) conflict historically (Carnoy and Levin, 
1985), primarily in terms of where educational 
effort should be placed and what kind of edu- 
cation to provide. Those who support the first 
view argue that an investment in education 
specifically for growth and in a way that allo- 
cates resources in a growth-efficient way is a 
crucial contribution to the dynamic of capital 
accumulation in any country, and by gearing the 
school system to this purpose, eventually every- 
one (even those who do not get schooling) will 
be better off. Those who support educational 
expansion for social participation in the devel- 
opment process argue that economic growth 
without the full participation of all members of 
society is only partial development. In addition, 
they contend that by gearing the educational 
system to full participation, society can mobilize 
social resources that will reduce the costs of 
schooling and increase school yields. In a sense, 
they argue that it is more 'efficient' to stress 
participation rather than economic efficiency 
for growth objectives. 

Which of these goals for educational expan- 
sion is pursued and which solutions arc adopted 
(efficiency versus mobilization and participation) 
is part of a dynamic situated in a political/ 
economic/social conflict where the educational 
system and the resources (both financial and 
human) it commands become an important site 
of conflict. 

It is precisely during periods of economic 
crisis that this conflict manifests itself" in the 
shape of proposals for educational reforms. 
When funds are short, those who hold the ef- 
ficiency view want to reform education by 



sharply slowing down educational expansion 
and by increasing educational quality through 
focusing on those who already do well in school. 
The participation view wants to reform edu- 
cation by continuing to increase access to edu- 
cation and by focusing on improving the quality 
of schooling of those who do least well (the poor, 
minorities, marginal groups). i 

Therefore, I shall argue, arguments for and 
against increasing^ and improving mass cdu- j 
cation arc conditioned principally by two some- 
what related realities. 

The first is economic: it is more difficult 
today for most countries to generate resources 
for education because of the sharp slowdown in 
world economic growth in the 1980s and the 
deficit financing that was used to spur such 
growth after 1973. 

The second is political- ideological. Whether 
to expand and improve education or not, or how 
to reform education, given the real financial 
problems faced by most countries, represents a 
much wider debate concerning efficiency and 
democracy. Education sits squarely in the centre 
of this debate, precisely because of its crucial 
role in the development process. There is an 
inherent conflict between school ing's role in 
preparing labour for a modernizing economy 
(the investment, economic efficiency, or repro- 
ductive function of schooling — sec Inkclcs and 
Smith, 1974) and its role in equalizing oppor- 
tunity and providing for social mobility (the 
equity or legitimating function of school- 
ing — see Giroux, 1981; Apple, 1982). 



Educational expansion 
and economic crisis 



The available statistical evidence suggests that 
from i960 to the early 1980s there was a rapid 
and large increase in the amount of education 
available to the world's young people. Table 1 
shows that in every group of countries, primary, 
secondary, and higher education expanded sig- 
nificantly. Nevertheless, the figures indicate that 
many countries— particularly those with low 
income per capita— are far from a situation 
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Tabu. i. Enrolment in education, by level, as .» percentage of age-group, i960 and i^Si 
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where most children complete primary edu- 
cation. Even so, these same societies arc rapidly 
expanding their higher educational institutions. 
And as Coombs (1985, pp. notes, the high 
primary school enrolment percentage^* shown 
in Table 1 hide the low percentage of children 
who finish primary school. In that regard, the 
percentage enrolment in secondary school is a 
good indicator of the amount of primary school 
received by the average child. Assuming that 
15 to 20 per cent of the pupils in secondary 
school arc over-age (outside the age cohort 
associated with a particular level of schooling), 



only about one in three youth in the secondary- 
school age cohort in middle-income countries 
was enroled, suggesting that perhaps 40 per 
cent of the relevant age cohort finished primary 
school. The corresponding figure is much lower 
in the non-China India low-income countries. 
The fact that educational growth has been im- 
pressive, therefore, docs not mean that the mass 
of the world's young people is receiving even a 
minimal education. 

One of the most important barriers to the 
continuation of past expansion is the slow-down 
in world economic growth after 1973. Tables 2 
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Table 3. Average CiDP growth of industrial and developing economies, 19G0-95 (average annua! percentage change) 
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and 3 indicate that this slow-down has been 
steady and significant for all groups except the 
low- and middle-income Asian countries. China 
and India dominate the lower income Asian 
group, and they apparently have been much less 
affected by the world economic crisis than 
smaller economics that arc more dependent on 
world trade and foreign investment. Although 
World Bank projections (sec Table 2) suggest 
that growth rates in developing countries should 
improve substantially even under more con- 
servative assumptions, the projections also 
suggest that economic growth over the next 
decade will be considerably less than the rates 
in 1960-73, and could be less than those 
in 1973-79. 

Unless countries are willing to increase sub- 



stantially the percentage of GDP going to edu- 
cation, these lower growth rates make it virtually 
certain that the growth of formal education in 
the world will slow down in the next ten years. 
What is the likelihood of increasing the budget 
for education as a percentage of gross product? 
Coombs (1985, p. 141) shows that in the 
period 1960-75, public spending on education 
rose steadily in the developed countries from 4 
to 6 per cent of GNP, and in the developing 
countries, from 2.3 to 4 per cent. In 1975-79, 
however, education's share of spending in both 
developed and developing countries levelled off 
and began to fall slightly. 

Table 4 indicates another aspect of the prob- 
lems that education faces in the 1980s. For all 
but middle -income oil exporters and the indus- 
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trial market economics, spending on education 
between 1972 and 1981 fell as a percentage of 
total central government expenditures, whereas 
spending on defense increased. In the first half 
of the 1980s, with the United States leading the 
way, it is likely that military spending increased 
in the industrial market economies and edu- 
cational spending decreased. Of course, central 
government expenditures represent only a frac- 
tion of total public educational spending, and 
this fraction varies from country to country. But 
the figures in Table 4 suggest a trend: in 
the 1970s, within a generally rising amount of 
central government spending (as a percentage 
of GNP and in absolute real terms), education 
was losing out to increasing military spending 
in the developing world. By 1981, assuming that 
all defence spending was 'central government', 
it had reached approximately 3 per cent of GNP • 
in developing countries, almost as large a share 
of output as educational spending. 

The combination of slower growth rates of 
Tables 2 and 3 with the shift in spending from 
education to military in Table 4 suggests that 
educational expansion in the 1970s and early 
1980s confronted a falling share of a falling 
increase in available resources. When we add 
Coombs's observations about the rising costs 
of providing formal education per pupil (both 
because the average training of teachers is 
increasing in each level of schooling and 
because the average education taken by each 
pupil rises for every new cohort), the econ- 
omic reality of educational expansion is rather 
pessimistic. 

Education faces another, less obvious, prob- 
lem. The private sector (especially banking) in 
developed countries is attempting to convince 
debtor developing countries as well as the public 
sector in their own societies that public sector 
spending — especially social spending — must be 
cut to increase economic growth. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund requires debtor nations 
to undertake domestic austerity programmes 
and export promotion as a pre-condition of 
short-term financial assistance. As a result, 
public social spending is under considerable 
pressure from those who sec it as a primary 



cause of inflation and hence, as an obstacle to 
economic growth. 

Nevertheless, educational expansion and im- 
provement could continue at a moderate but 
substantial rate both in developing and devel- 
oped countries if the World Bank projections 
arc correct and if societies are willing to increase, j 
rather than decrease, the percentage of their j 
GNP going to education. The overriding issue 
is one of competing for public resources with 
two powerful political foes: the militaries of the 
world (and their supporters), and those who 
would diminish public sector resources in the 
name of increasing economic growth. 1 
. The 'austerity' faced by educational planners 
and reformers who view education as crucial to 
increased growth and a more equitable, partici- 
pative society is therefore anything but an absol- 
ute. Higher short-term economic growth is fun- 1 
damcntal to educational expansion, and the less- 
than-adequate availability of resources caused 
by low growth rates can only be overcome by 
taking economic policy steps that increase the 
savings rate and efficiency in the allocation of ! 
resources. But there is no single path to higher | 
growth, and austerity in educational spending j 
implies risking longer-term growth for tenuous 
short-term results. Further, even if public 
spending as a share of GNP has to be reduced, 
military spending, which uses a significant per- j 
cent of output and is of questionable invest- j 
mcnt value, could be even more susceptible j 
to spending reductions under austerity than I 
education. 

These choices arc not based on hard-and-fast 
technical rules. They arc largely political. 
Equally political arc the types of educational 
reforms that arc associated with the more gen- 
eral decisions about austerity versus expan- 
sionary policies, and the decision whether to 
stress social versus military spending. To a large 
extent they hinge on the kind of society that de- 
veloping countries aim to produce. An edu- 
cational system that reflects a drive for high- 
level skills in a period of 'austerity*, imposed in 
part by an increasing fraction of national re- 
sources going to a sophisticated military and to 
subsidize foreign and domestic exporters, will 
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| be a system that focuses on high-quality sehool- 
j ing for the few. An educational system that aims 
] to contribute to increasing domestic demand 
i and to expanding the capability of the economy 
j to meet that demand, will tend to focus, instead, 
I on improving the quality and quantity of pri- 
| mary and secondary schooling for the mass of 
| children and even adults. This is not a new 
; conflict, but it is exacerbated in periods of ccon- 
j omic crisis. To understand the nature and 
j reasons for this conflict, we must have a better 
j understanding of the socio-political role of 
I schooling in changing societies. 
I 



I Educational expansion 

and political/ideological conflict 

! Elsewhere (Carnoy and Levin, 1985), we suggest 
1 that the dynamic of educational change can 
j best be understood as a condensation of a 
j much wider social conflict inherent in the dc- 
j vclopmcnt process. The conflict emerges from 
I unequal power in production and social re- 
| lations, and inequalities of income, wealth, and 
i political participation. These inequalities gen- 
! crate struggles by subordinate, relatively powcr- 
j less groups for greater equality, economic sc- 
j curity, and power over social decisions. In a 
l politically democratic society, the space for such 
struggles is provided by the state (Carnoy, 1984). 
But even in undemocratic societies, the state is 
the focus of social movements that want to 
expand their rights and power over resources; 
the struggle, however, tends to be less insti- 
tutionalized (Cardoso and Ealctto, 1979). 

In public education, the social conflict 
is expressed in the conflict between reforms 
that reproduce the educational inequalities re- 
quired for social efficiency under hierarchically- 
; organized production and reforms that equalize 
' opportunities in order to achieve the ideals of 
j social mobility, democratic participation, and 
i constitutional protection. 
; Thus the history of the expansion of schooling 
j in most societies is characterized not only by 
j correspondence to changing (hierarchical and 
1 unequal) work-places hut also by an impetus 

Ci 



toward greater equalization, democratization 
and participation through education. Education 
is subject to internal stresses created by the 
two contradictory directions of inequality and 
democracy, both emerging from social conflicts 
and the prominent place of education as an 
arena of social conflict. These movements 
toward equalization and democratization arc 
evident not only in the overall culture sur- 
rounding education (and teacher, student and 
community belief in education) but also in the 
direct challenge to existing laws and in the 
establishment of new legislation that allows for 
unions for teacher and the increasing rights of 
parents and students in schools. (For a fuller 
development of this theory, see Carnoy and 
Levin, 1985.) 

The state — where much of the conflict over 
education is played out — has itself has become 
an increasingly important part of the produc- 
tion system (Carnoy, 1980). Increased state 
intervention is part and parcel of social conflict. 
The present array of social welfare spending 
in many industrialized countries, for example, 
is in large part the result of state responses to 
potential conflict during the economic crisis of 
the 1930s and the social struggles of the 1960s. 
So there has been a shift of resources from the 
private sector to the state, The relationship of 
production to ideology remains structurally in- 
tact, but the site of its dynamic has shifted 
dramatically. The nature of the capital-labour 
conflict has been altered by the state's inter- 
vention through social spending on social secur- 
ity and health care and directly in production 
and employment. While inherent contradic- 
tions still exist in production, much of the social 
conflict related to these contradictions has 
shifted to conflict over resources commanded 
by the state for reproducing and sustaining 
the private sector. 

Education, as part of the state, is also an 
arena of social conflict. It the state in most 
societies is viewed as responsible for justice 
and cquitability in an inherently unjust and 
inequitable system of production, education's 
ostensible role is to improve subordinate groups' 
social position by making relevant knowledge 
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and certification for participation available to 
those groups. At the same time, the state and 
its educational system must, by definition, 
develop skills for the (hierarcl ical) production 
j system and its unequal division of labour. This 
j tension between reproducing inequality and 
producing greater equality is inherent in edu- 
cation, just as it is inherent in all the institutions 
structured according to class, race, and gender 
j within a society in conflict. The basis of this 
I conflict is not ideology as such but ideology as 
1 it relates to the concrete reality of social pos- 
I ition, material gains, and political power. 
Thus, educational reforms can influence 
struggles in the work-place, the state, and the 
community, just as educational reforms arc 
| situated in these struggles themselves. While 
j social relations arc shaped by the process of 
! capital accumulation, and the role of the state 
and education must be situated in those social 
relations, the place and process of reproduction 
is also a site of social conflict. Of primary 
| interest is the relationship between the struggle 
= for more humane work conditions, more cqui- 
! table distribution of rewards, and greater con- 
| trol over production decisions and the concomi- 
I tant struggle for a more equitable and just 
I educational system. 



J The world economic crisis 
j and educational reforms 

i 

i In politically democratic societies, the schools 
are an arena of conflict because they have the 
dual role of preparing workers and citizens. The 
preparation required for citizenship in a demo- 
cratic society* based on equal opportunity and 
! human rights is often incompatible with the 
j preparation needed for job performance in a 
j hierarchical system of work. On the one hand, 
| schools must train citizens to know their rights 
i under the law as well as their obligations to 
j exercise these rights through political partici- 
• pat ion. On the other, schools must train workers 
j with the skills and personality characteristics 
! that enable them to function in authoritarian, 
! hicrachically organized work regimes (Inkeles, 



1966). This acquires a negation of the very 
political rights that make for good citizens. 

Furthermore, schools arc conservative insti- 
tutions. In the absence of external pressures for 
change, they tend to preserve existing social 
relations (Bourdieu and Passcron, 1977). But 
external pressures for change constantly impinge 
on schools even in the form of popular tastes. 
In historical periods when social movements 
arc weak and business ideology is strong, schools 
tend to strengthen their function of reproducing 
workers for hierarchical work-place relations and 
the unequal division of labour. When social 
movements arise to challenge these relations, 
schools move in the other direction to equalize I 
opportunity and expand human rights. 

Such shifts in primacy arc not a coincidence. 
Strong pressure in one direction creates contra- 
dictions that activate powerful social forces to 
shift the momentum in the other direction. For 
example, in the developed industrial countries, 
the gains of big business over labour in produc- 
tion and in the state (including in education) 
during the first three decades of this century 
fostered social and educational inequalities that 
were contrary to the precepts of a democratic 
society. In the next four decades strong social 
movements were unleashed to address the 
educational needs of the economically disad- 
vantaged in developed countries and of the 
mass of totally unschooled youth and adults 
in the developing nations. Laws were passed 
providing these groups access to national re- 
sources, programmes, and schools not avaihblc 
to them in the past. 

Much of this shift took place, however, in a 
period of economic expansion during which 
personal income was rising. The state in almost 
every country in the world — because of its 
highly visible and positive role during the great 
Depression and because of the apparent success 
of economic planning in the Soviet Union 
between wars— -was able to get an increasing 
share of national resources after 1945. 

With the onset of lower growth rates, inflation, 
and falling real wages in the 1970s, however, 
this delicate arrangement began to deteriorate. 
A fiscal crisis of the state further contrained 
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educational expansion. Social commitments to 
increased equity and equality became the sub- 
ject of intense conflict, usually in the name of 
increasing economic efficiency for higher growth. 
Education seemed to lose its high priority as an 
increasing proportion of students came from 
working-class and peasant backgrounds. In the 
developed countries, an aging -population and 
fewer children of school age. 

Moreover, many of the educational pro- 
grammes and commitments to greater equality 
and democratic participation incurred high 
economic costs (Coombs, 1985). The result was 
that public educational spending per pupil 
rose dramatically, but— faced by fiscal con- 
straints — governments had to slow down an edu- 
cational expansion that had not yet reached 
marginal groups, and, in most countries, fell 
far short of satisfying social demand. In that 
sense, the world educational expansion of the 
1950s, 1960s and early 1970s, in which demo- 
cratic and egalitarian ideals prevailed, contrib- 
uted to and even stimulated the political backlash 
of spending cutbacks. The larger struggle over 
the resources controlled by the stadc during 
this present period of economic crisis resulted 
in drastic slow-downs of public spending on 
education, health, and other social services. The 
democratic dynamic, so strong during the 
post-war period, had been in part undermined 
by its own success: social problems had appeared 
soluble by expenditure of what for a time was 
a constantly growing source of public revenues 
generated by steady, seemingly unending econ- 
omic growth. Once economic growth decreased, 
however, the coalitions that supported ex- 
panding social services have had much greater 
difficulty maintaining the cqualitanan dynamic. 

Thus, the educational thrust of the 1050s 
and 1960s was toward greater social equality, 
but the economic crisis of the later 1970s and 
early 1980s served to shift the momentum to the 
efficient development of a work-force that 
would respond to the needs of production. In 
economies us diverse as in the United States, 
Western Europe, and China, the call given to 
the schools is to make industry competitive 
through increasing the rigour of education and 



training. This emphasis was in sharp contrast 
to the preoccupation of the previous three 
decades with educational equity, equality and 
access. 

The reforms of the 1980s thus far arc there- 
fore largely in the direction of greater efficiency 
in the educational system with respect to the 
particular outcomes considered important for 
economic vitality. The implicit message is that 
better education is a question not of more 
spending per pupil but of better 'management', 
better teaching promoted by competition, and 
greater student discipline. Emphasis is placed 
on higher standards for preparing students for 
what is perceived as a work-place requiring 
higher and higher levels of skills for high tech- 
nologies. Resources for funding the reforms 
have generally not been adequate to the task, 
and the concern for equality in education and 
the democratic goals of schooling have been 
relegated to a 'benign neglect'. 

In this decade, the pressures for using the 
schools for reproduction of the work-force have 
achieved primacy over those on the side of 
democratic and cqualitarian reforms. Though 
much is said about the economy, little is said 
about democracy in pursuing educational change. 
But the struggle between the two forces is still 
very much alive, even though the present policy 
seems to favour capital acculumation rather 
than equity and popular participation. 



Planning education 
in the 1980s 



Undoubtedly the most important message to 
educational decision-makers and planners im- 
plied by this analysis is that the present 'crisis' 
of education is situated in an historical dynamic 
of conflict between competing goals for the 
educational system. The 'necessity' of slowing 
down the expansion of education and of making 
it fit better into the needs of efficient production, 
is only a necessity in so far as those political 
forces that hold that view can convince the 
state to undertake such reforms. 

At the same time, the push for increased 
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and improved schooling for the poor — especially 
a radical improvement in the quality of primary 
education — by the forces of democratization, is 
certainly far from ended historically. It is pre- 
cisely these forces xhat will expand in politically 
democratic developing countries because of the 
fundamental social role played by the edu- 
cational system. Planners and decision-makers 
concerned with developing the types of edu- 
cation — both formal and non-formal — and econ- 
omy that serve the broadest needs of their 
society and their citizenry would be well advised 
to consider this historical dynamic. Even under 
the present circumstances — when the quest for 
improved educational services for marginal 
groups is under subtle and indirect attack by 
conservative interests — it is the marshalling of 
social movements and democratic forces that 
places limits on retrenchment and makes the 
battle costly for the other side. Planners and 
dec is ion- makers who understand the import- 
ance of high-quality mass education for democ- 
racy and long-term economic development will 
continue to work for the democratization of 
schooling and resist attempts to reduce edu- 
cational spending in the name of austerity and 
short-term economic expediency. 

In practical terms, this means that planners 
should focus on primary education, especially 
j improving teacher quality and the universal 
! availability of textbooks, and on raising the 
j quality of primary schooling for marginal popu- 
! lations where that level is already widely acccss- 
■ ible to children of school age. 
\ It also means focusing on better school 
! management, not only so that existing resources 
j can go farther, but so that primary school 
; students get more and higher quality tcaching- 
I learning time. There is no inconsistency between 
; supporting better management in schools and 
the democratization of schooling. The relevant 
' question to be asked is: better management for 
! what and for whom? Greater school efficiency is 
j often interpreted to mean that disadvantaged, 
| poorer students must be separated from the 
. gifted; that the primary aim of education is to 
i increase standardized examination scores; or 
that schooling must be made 'relevant 1 to the 



kinds of work that pupils are likely to do once 
they finish school. 

Better school management for the democ- 
ratization of society focuses, to the contrary, 
on the incorporation of all children of school 
age into primary schools and providing them 
with the quality of teachers and materials that 
enable them to become active participants in a 
developing society. This may require raising 
the level of nutrition of these children as well 
as building schools, training teachers, and 
making non-formal education available to the 
children's parents. It also may require mobil- 
izing high school and university students into 
teaching — especially in rural schools and com- 
munities — as a primary activity for several 
years after graduation. 

The key to such educational planning is to 
comprehend the socio-political nature of the 
educational project in both developed and 
developing societies. As I have discussed, the 
world economic crisis has conditioned the pol- 
itical climate in which the educational project 
is framed. But the principles of educational 
planning for the democratization of society 
remain unchanged. Only the process of moving 
toward that objective have become more difficult. 
The present economic crisis has greatly strength- 
ened those forces who would use the present 
crisis to reduce educational expansion and shape 
the educational system for a very different set 
of goals. Under their assault, educational 
planning for democratization requires more 
clearly defined objectives and concrecc pro- 
posals for educational change. But as important 
is the political strategy for implementing these 
proposals. For, as this analysis suggests, edu- 
cational expansion in the 1980s will require 
political acumen as well as technical expertise. 
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The impact of the debt 
crisis on education 
in Latin America 

Implications for educational 
planning* 

Fernando Reimers 



This ai tide examines ihe impact of the external 
debt in Latin America on education. It also dis- 
cusses some areas of educational polics that re- 
quire reform to cope etfectiveh with the adjust- 
ment process and emphasizes the implications 
toi educational planning and management. 

I he adjustment programmes implemented 
in response to the "debt crisis' make up a new 
scenario for educational planning and manage- 
ment. I here are two ways the education. ssstem 
can adapt to this new scenario, (a) quick-fix ad- 



Iciuandn Keif nets / \\nt\iwiaJ Rtnanh ii<«d uito 
at (he Harvard Inuitutf for international Pci cl- 
t'ptmnt 7/n* am tic ti l\ucJ on hn utrlnr work on 
thiy wbhii: Trends of hducational hmaiue in La- 
tin Ann* nca. The Impact of the kxirrnal Debt 
(WHHh I he Impact of the Latin Amencan l:x- 
temal I >ehl in the Iinanuug nt kduuitiou / /W/. 
I nmteudee! hlletts of the Latin Air.eiuan Debt 
(aisis I he Impact on Mutation f/W. \\\ mi- 
p.K lo de l.r deuda externa I .niiio.inieiit au.i cn el 
tmaiu laniento de la edikdi if , /W ' 



lustment 01 (b. 1 planned reform. Of these, 
planned reform has a better chance to preset \c 
efficients and equn\ m the provision of educa- 
tion. 

Quick-fix solutions au* ihe antithesis ot 
planned change f urthermore, thc\ ma\ lead to 
adjustments that ase njoie attentive to the in- 
terests of the most \ ih al than to considei at ions ot 
efficiencs 01 equit\ At a iccent conference on 
the crisis of educational qualm in I aim Amcnca 
I asked a provincial seuctan of education to ex- 
plain the criteria according to which there had 
been drastic reductions in the percentage ol'uov- 
eminent expenditure on primaiv education and 
teaching matciials and scholarships His answer 
was that sikh chanties weic unintentional and 
unplanned ' 

Drawing on the umk of Hewton (1*^X6) m 
the I'nited Kingdom, I pn-pnse th.u the tetog- 
union o! this iu*\s sien.uio ot diminished pw 
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ernmeni icsources for education (related to a 
; debt crisis thai seems moie chronic than c r i i ■ 
: real), has to precede any attempts to reform edu- 
i rational policy. It is important for educational 
i policy-makers to realize how drastically the fi- 
i nancial scenario has changed in o;dcr to pro- 
j mote systemic reforms m education 
: Analysing the impact of reductions in edma- 
\ tion expenditure in the United Kingdom, Hew- 
j ton advances the notion of 'cultures of choice', 
; referring to the organizational climate in which 

educational policy decisions arc made He sug- 
: gests that reductions m financial resources rc- 
1 quire moving from a 'crisis culture', in which the 
. sense of direction is lost, to a "culture of cuts'. 

which attempts to control the decline associated 

with reduced levels of expendiuiie. 

Hcwton proposes that ;he emeigencc of .i 
i cuts culture will proceed in a three-stage :irovess 
j of response in local bodies of educational de^i- 
] sion-mnking: (a) defensive nos and denial oi the 
• problem; (b) pragmatic adjustment - cut what 
; sou can - and (c) reform, where policy -makers 

realize that short-term adjustment has me.mt on- 
: desired sacriticcs in equity or e!licienc\ i Hcwton 
' :986. pp 128-43) 

The Latin American financial ^i;sis has 

proved long enough to require moving from a 
. 'crisis culture' to a culture of icfornis in which 

the reduced levels of government spendme vuil 

be pail of the new scenario of educational plan- 
! ning and management 



Debt and education in 
Latin America 

Latin America is, tragically, the best of all pl.u es 
Hi test the hypothesis that dcbt-semi imi i.m 
squeeze educational development It is a icus^n 
in which education expanded vn>wnusi\ it". the 
1960s and l'>7:)s VtM, since the carlv l°XiK it is 
the aieaof the world hardest hit b\ exum.d debt 
in the 1950s education m I «tm Ameiica he 
gan a prcu ess •>! lematkablc expansion 1 he nest 
Unity \<\its we»c a pound of opt must h l'o.»1 set 



tmg, and of mcieased importance of the educa- 
tional sector in the development agendas of i .a- 
tm American governments. An outline of that 
history can be obtained by following the regional 
conferences of Mmisteis of Education. 

In 1956, the first regional conference m Li- 
ma, Peru, called the Conference on Irce and 
Compulsory Education, set the stage for the im- 
pressive expansion that was to follow As a result 
of that meeting, UNESCO adopted in the same 
\eai the Major Project on the Extension and Im- 
provement of Primary Education in 1 .at in Amer- 
ica, to be completed in 1966. 

The next regional conference held in Santia- 
go de Chile in 1962. was a ioint meeting of Mm- 
isteis of Education and I'inance It encouraged 
the idea that education was a necessaiy condi- 
tion for economic development. The Santiago 
Conference set targets of universal primary edu- 
cation in several of the most advanced Latin 
Anient an countries In 1965. One year latci, 
however, at the Bogota regional meeting, this 
target was postponed to 1975 The Buenos Aires 
conference in 1966 reiterated the notion adopted 
in Santiago that education was an investment m 
economic development. The stimulus that edu- 
cation systems received from these meetings was 
important, and all the countries m the region 
made significant improvements This was partic- 
ularly evident at the 1971 icgional conference, 
held in Venezuela. Between I960 and 1970 the 
total m -school population in the region grew at 
an annual rate of 6 1 per cent (UNESCO, 1^76j, 
p 21); this growth outpaced the growth of the 
sihool age population in that peiiod. This ex- 
pa its ion of education systems would not have 
been possible without m.uor improvements m 
educational finance. National public expendi- 
ture on education m the region mcieased notice*- 
ah!\ Educational expenduuie in I .at in America, 
as a peicentage of gross national ptodmi (<iNPj. 
iiu leased horn 2.S pei icnt :n I960 (UNESCO. 
1976/., p. 9}) to 1 4 pet cent -n 1976 (Plat (iimc- 
no. I o 4 S|, p. 7U) It was aiuinsl this ba< kg round 
i>I quantitative development that the conference 
m Venezuela, and the next one in Mexico m 
1970, set luithei t.uivis foi the inipiovement of 
i|uahutiw a"»pett^o| education systems 



1 he imp.Ki ot ilu' debt crisis on cducumn m I .aim Amenta 
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In J 979 a look at ilu* sua ess ot the receni past 
seemed to msiify hrghei hopes and aspirations for 
the futuie l"oi example, the Mexico conference 
suggested increasing public educational expendi- 
. tuie uvn new goal ol fiom 7 to 8 per cent of gross 
] domestic produci (GI >P). The underlying logic of 
these new aspirations may have been that the eco- 
: nomic progress which had helped finance the 
educational expansion of the past would contin- 
ue However, a rapid deterioration of the Latin 
Ameucan economies had already begun at the 
time ol the 197°- conference. In fact, onh three 
years after the Wexico regional meeting, Mexican 
officials suddenly announced their inability to 
meet their debt obligations. Although .Wexico 
' was not the onh indebted country, 1982 marks 
i he beginning of the recognition of a l dcbt crisis' 
in I .nun A met tea. 

Latin Amenta is the most indebted region of 
the world. Lleven ot the seventeen most highly 
indebted count lies in the world arc in Latin 
America (World Bank, 1988, Vol I, p. xviii). 

Table I summarizes the increases in debt lev- 
els m 1 atin Amenca The lev cl of debt-servicing 
as a percentage of expoi is increased substantially 
between 1970 and 1987, averaging 4 per cent of 
growth e\er> veai from 1970 levels (unweighted 
average) OnU Haiti and Panama had lower ser- 
vicing levels in 1987 than in 1970. All the other 
countries showed increases in those levels (5 per 
cent per annum on average, excluding Haiti and 
Manama) The mi leases in deb' levels are mos: 
significant after 1 97 S. The average (unweighted) 
annual growth in levels of debt-servicing for all 
thr countries of the region increased from under 
2 per cent between 1970 and 197S. to S per cent 
between 197s am j 1980, and to 6 5 pci cent be- 
tween 1980 and 1987. 

The likelihood of .in impact of the external 
debt on educational finance is due to the ad- 
justment programmes undertaken as a response 
to balance of- payments difficulties. Structural 
adiustment involves i eductions in government 
expenditute a*, a means ot curbing domestic ag 
. gregatc demand. Governments mav implement 
adiustment programmes voluntarily or under 
. piessine horn international financial institutions 
1 m ordei to icieivc more loans. 
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Once governments arc faced with the fact 
: that thes have ;o cut their spending, the next de- 
cision is what and how much to cut in each sec- 

! tor. According to l.ourie (1986, p. 10). 

i 

; The consequence of the economic 'crisis' is that 
| education (considered b) economic planners as 
. part of the 'soft' social sectoi) needs to face the dc- 
I mands of domestic austerity measures and in par- 
; ticular compete with priorities given to both export 
! promotion and military spendings, notwithstand- 
j ing demands made b> tb.c production and infras- 
j tincture sectors. 

: Sevcial studies have shown a negative etlect of 
! the debt and the adiustment process on eduea- 
| tion in Latin America. 

! In a paper discussing the impact of the ad- 
[ just me nt ef education in the world. Louric 
! (1986j pointed out that the impact had been on 
| the rates of growth of expenditure rathei than on 
; total levels of expenditure in most countries. He 
further noted that with declining GNl's, even a 
i modest gro wth of the education share, which did 
\ not keep up vsith growth of the school popuia- 
j tion resulted in declining net resources per pupil 
! (I oune, 1986, p. 6). 

\ One study analysed the social effects of the 
debt in Wexico and concluded that education 
« was one of the hardest-hit areas. In a single year 
| (1982/8}), educational expenditure fell from f> * 
' to V9 per cent of GDP and from 9.3 to 7.9 per 
j cent of the total government budget (Oiegue/, 
| 1986, p. 16). A similar report for Costa Kica con- 
| eluded that 'during the crisis |of I98l/82| drop- 
' out rates increased and enrolment rates de- 
! created' (Vedova, 1986, p. 7). 

Psachaiopoulos and Stcicr (1987, p. 3) directly 
| examined the hypothesis that high debt-service 
■ payments result in reductions of public cxpendi- 
| tute on long-term social investments such as eclu- 
] cation and health. The authors conclude that the 
i reductions in education as a percentage of gov- 
; ernment expenditure in Latin America are relat- 
ed to the me tease in government servicing ot the 
| debt. Piawda(1989,pp. 182-93) analyses how the 
; ballooning share et' debt-servicing m the Mexican 
• budget led to a teclinc m the share I >r education 
and m expenditure per pupil. I ibi (1989) showed 
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hnw ihc pressures that ait on government bud- 
gets led ioluis in government expenditure in sev- 
eral Latin American countries 

I'sing data for the countries of Latin Amei 
ica.' I have examined elsewhere the association 
between levels of external debt and public ex- 
penditure on education (Keimeis, 1 988, I989d. 
\990b). Combining Iimc-seiics analysis with 
several case-stud ics v this reseat ch t oncludes that 
the impact of debt on education is not automata. 
Of particular importance m this impact are the 
adjustment policies adopted b\ many govern - 
.ments m the lVXOs. The ptnuipal conclusion of 
these studies is that the influence of debt (via 
structural adjustment programmes) on educa- 
tion is not linear. 1 1 had a negative impact m the 
I'^Os. the decade of the debt uisis. Anolhei pa 
p.i discusses the rule ol politics and ol oig.i- 
ni/.ational and bute.iLr.itu factors in the Inrmula- 
tion of the government budget in the 
dispropnitionnie i eductions in education (Keim- 
eis, 1 990 j). 
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Reductions in educational 
expenditure 

What has been the impact of the adjustment pio- 
grammes implemented during the 1980s on gov- 
ernment financing of education? Table 2 shows 
that the annual growth-rate of constant expendi- 
ture on education was substantially higher before 
1980 than afterwards. In all the countries exam- 
ined constant educational expenditure grew, on 
average, bs 6.99 per cent per annum between 
1970 and 1979 (unweighted average). Aftci 19S0, 
however, that growth became negative. -0 01 pet 
cent on average. The effect of the debt was thus to 
slow down the rate of giowth ol education.il ex 
pcudiuitc. liven though there are no net icdut 
lions in many countries, m most of them the ex- 
pansion iil educational expenditute flattens <u:t 
duimg the period of highest debt levels. 

1 hese ted net ions in the rate of giovuh of ex- 
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penditurc (Willi rising student populations) have 
led w net reductions in expenditure on educa- 
tion pei capita as can be seen in Table }>. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1980 pci capita expenditure on 
education decreased in real terms only in Para- 
guay B\ contrast, between 19X0 and 1988 per 
capita expenditure dect eased in real terms in fif- 
teen ol the nineteen countries examined. On av- 
erage (unweighted) pei capita expenditure on 
education bv central government increased by 
* IS per tent in the 1970s but dec leased by 2 39 
pei cent in the 1980s. 



Changes in the structure of 
educational budgets by type and 
level of expenditure 



countries spent less than 1 pei cent of then cm- 
rent buds 7 n on teaching materials, flic rate of 
decline , this indicator averages about 10 pei 
cent pei annum. There arc again variations m 
the pomon ol the current budget t'oi scholai- 
ships. Half of the eight countries for which we 
have data show reductions, while the othei halt 
show increases m this item. The levels ot vai- 
, lability are restricted, since bv 1980 scholarships • 

already represented a very small portion of the 
: current budget (Keimers, I989i/). 

The distribution of cxpcndituic bv level of 
education shows no uniform pattern for all the 
■ countries of the region. There are more coun- 
tries in which the i dative levels of expenditure 
on primai y education have declined since 19/0 
than countries where those levels have in- 
creased. There are more countries uheie the 
proportion of expenditure on piimarv education 
' has declined in recent years. There are also moie 
; countries where the ptoportion of expenditure 
on higher education has increased since l l >~0 
than countries in which it has den eased be- 
tween 1970 and 1986 ele ven countnes mci eased 



■\n<»thei siud> analysing the changes that occur 
in the distribution of expenditure showed that 
dntinu the adjustment phase of the 1980s there 
.vetc met eases in the propoition of current edu- 
cational expenditure. The numbei of countries i the percentage of expenditure on higher cduca- 
in which the percentage of current expenditure . tion. whereas ibis figure decreased in onlv live oj 
nu teased in the period was seven in 1970-7? " them Comparing the annua! growth-iate of pn 
and 1^7^-80 but fourteen in 1980 86. The un- maiy with that of highei education between 
weighted average ycarlv growth-rate increased : 1980 and 1986 foi each countrv. we see that in 
horn neuative growth between 1970 7S and i ten countries primarv education sutlered moie 

than higher education, whereas there weie onlv 



SO (meaning a highei percentage in cap- ' 
ital expenditure) to a positive of almost 1 per 
cent ol the base, which is a significant amount . 
v.»nsideting the high levels of these hgutes ; 
(Keimeis, 198<)<;. p 24) This suggests that the : 
moie idem years of the adjustment phase have 
seen a lesset percentage ot development expen- 
diime on education. 

1 he next question is. piopottionateh moie 
cut lent cxpendituic on what' There is no uni- 
lotm pattern m the changes in the percentage ot 

orient expenditure loi teachers* salaries be- 
iween 1**80 and 1986 In some i ountiics there is 
giowth. in others there is decline. I'lie pictuie is 
moie cons, stent in regard to the percentage ol 
expenditute tot teaching matetials In all coun- 
tnes but T.c uadoi and Venezuela there are smnil 

uaiit i eductions, u» the point that bv 1986 most 



fice countries m which highei education sut- 
fered moie than primary education (Keimeis, 
1989<j) 

The disproportionate impact of the adjust- 
ment on the lower Iccls of the system can be il 
lustrated with data horn Costa Rica (Table 4) 
Hxpeiidiiure on basic education declined in ical 
tetms at an average ot 4.78 pet cent pes annum 
between 1980 and 1987, whereas m highei edu 
cation the decline was only 0.25 pei cent pet an- 
num on avei.ige over the same period As a pei - 
centage of the total education budget, 
cxpciniituic on basic education declined lu»m 

per cent in 1980 to S4 pei cent in l l >8~ 
wheieas expenditure on highei educ.it ion in 
< teased from U to 40 per cent 

Table s shows that although seal expenditure 
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j Tamy 2. Changes in central government educ-airon.il expenditure (tn consiant 19X0 national <.iiiic:h\ i-nits) 
: before and after 1980 
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' per student decreased at all levels of education. 

| this decline was sharper in primary education 

j (averaging 7 per ecru per annum) and smaller in 

i higher education (averaging 2 per cent per an- 

! num) In 1986 expenditure per pupil on primary 

3 education was 65 per cent of the 1980 figure At 

; the secondary level expenditure per student was 

j 74 per cent in secondary-genera I, and 77 per 

| cent in secondary-technical, education of the 

! 1980 figutes. In higher education it was 90 per 

j tent 



Conclusions and implications 

This article supports the hypothesis that the pn 
oniv given to education by Latin American g«n 
etnments lias diminished duung the i uiient e< 



ononuc crisis, which we have discussed as the 
'debt crisis', and the adjust me ni programmes 
that followed. 

The immediate implications of this rising of 
the debt for education is a slowing down of de- 
velopment of education in each country. Given 
the continued population growth in I .atin Amer- 
ica, and the fact that the expansion of the last 
twenty years had a qualitative trade-off, the im- 
plications are the same: othei things being 
equal, the external debt has chocked the ability 
of the education system to continue expanding 
the supply of education or improving its quality. 

It is also important to iecomii/e that the im- 
pact of the aditrst merit iv>os hrvond effects on 
government financing, that it also affects house- 
holds The crisis ma\ nutcase the opportunitv 
<ost of sending a child to \i hnol and thus affect 
the demand for education these effects can 
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ha\o a par Ik ulai social bias lo Ihc extent that the 
pom sutiei moie hom the adjustment 

|-oi example, in Costa Ktca between 19X0 
and l^s^ iho number oi students m secondaiv 
education dec teased b> .2.79 per cent per annum 
on axeiage (Kc-imeis. 1990c). Although this 
itiuld iff lei I jlUi.iI decreases in the numbei of 
v hildren in this age cohoit dutui}* those vears, it 
mav also be due to more \oungslcrs cmcimg the 
Ijhtuii tone to contribute to household income. 
1-iom IsC^io 19X2, 'non heads of household m- 
i leased iheu labour-force participation from 
^7 * io o* > per cent tor men and from 21 6 to 
2<> V pei tent foi women. Asa result, in 19X1 and 
1^X2, twite as main peisons m the laboui loue 
were seeking work foi the lust time as was the 
case in \ VM and 19X0' (l-telds, 1 quoted in 
Vedova. p "). 

(u addition u> ndiktions in output, which 



could be expected from reductions in tisc.il ie- 
sources in the education sectot , there m.n be an 
additional decline stemming from changes in 
tlu* mix of inputs, which can lead to i educed 
technical efficiency. C^uts implemented with a 
short-term tocus on political cxpediencs (cut 
what is easiest to cut) lead to detenoiation nt 
school buildings, lack of teaching materials and 
support for students and to disproportionate tuts 
in those types of education with less abilitv to op- 
pose them (for example, pnmarv edmation, 
quahtv of education in rural areas). 

We have discussed in this aiticle the i educ- 
tions m capital investments in education and m 
the *s >tt' poiimns o{ the education budgets, thai 
is, those not piotccted bv contractual agieements 
with teachers' unions. The analvsis of the 
thange m the structure of educational expendi 
ture suggests that lughei peuentages ol'the bud- 
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gel are going io recur re m expenditure. Among 
the countries examined there is no uniform pat- 
iem in the changes in the percentage going to 
leat hers' salaries and schotai ships. Hut there arc 
significant reductions in the percentage of ur- 
rent expenditure on leaching materials. 

Basic education may be less protected from 
the ad i list mem process than higher education 
This is not surprising given the trends of educa- 
tional development in Latin Amcuca over the 
last twenty years, but it is worrving given the un- 
even income distribution structure of those so- 
cieties. 

The impact of the debt crisis on government 
educational expenditure operates in two ways: 
ditccily by reducing availability of foreign cur- 
icncv for ihc education system; indirect Iv 
through ihc adjustment process, which results in 
reduced real educational budgets. 

The direct impact of the adiustmom on the 
educational inputs which aie put chased with 
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foreign cuirency should not be underestimated. 
f ; oreign curiency is used to purchase very spe- 
cialized inputs for educational provision. They 
can :ange from advice b\ international consult- 
ants io specialized equipment, naming and mur- 
nals, oi they can provide the resources for key 
members of the educational bureaucracy to 
maintain contact with international networks. 
Since these inputs arc often the least visible pan 
ot an education system, it mav seem that their 
absence will nor have significant etVects. Yet 
their etlects can be just as impoitant as those re- 
sulting from restrictions on other more visible 
inputs. An example is science laboratories vir- 
luallv paralysed owing io lack of material oi 
equipment. Libraries may also have to cancel 
their subscriptions to international journals be- 
cause the cost in foreign curtcnev is bevond their 
budget. [Educational researchers or policy -mak- 
eis mav have, by necessity to cut their profes- 
sional contacts with colleagues m other parts of 
the wot Id because they can no longet participate 
in institutional exchanges, attend conferences or 
even read what is published elsewhere. 

The effects of the adjustment, however, are 
I ell most I v through educational budgets failing 
to keep up with inflation. Several studies have 
shown that one of the destabilizing correlates of 
debt in I aim America is hyperinflation (Mallon. 
IWX. Sachs, I9S6) As a result of inflation leal 
educational expend i lute dec teases, while nonu 
nal educational expenditure met oases In the 
shot! teim. unrein levels of education supply, 
need not he allotted to the extent that stall are 
not |,nd off; but the impact ma\ soon be felt in 
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the form «»f limits on ret ruument and in the 
qualiiv ot education piovided by low-paid teach - 
n s 

l-oi example, data Mom Costa Kr;i show i h at 
average leu. hois' salaries underwent a net leduc- ' 
lion hetvveen 1980 and 1986 m primary and soo- 
oiulaiy education-. Whereas salaries ot primary- 
school teachers increased on a vet age by 10.27 , 
pci tent pet annum between 1 97 ^ and 1980, 
ihev det lined fvTl pei cent per annum between 
1^X0 and 1986 In 1986 salaries of prtmary- 
«.lu»ul te.ifheis were 66 pel eent of the 1980 fig- 
uies '1U minp.uison. in the lest of the economy, , 
leal wages, attei a M) pel tent decline in 1981/ 
XJ. have iet«neied bv the end ot 198" then pre- 
leeession levels' (World Hank 1989/), p. 7) The 
minimum legal wane was 1> per cent higher m 
hmI leims in 198> than in 19XU and >5 pet cent 
hiuhei than in 1976 iVedova. 1986. Table 16). 

In \\e\n.o salanes foi ptimarv-si hool teath- 
cis vlei leased in ie.il teims bv U pet cent be- 
tween 1^8^ and l°8X. and salaries loi pnmarv- 
sihi>»»l head teacheis dot leased bv 40 per cent 
i»vei "lie same penod The reductions in salarv 
an- l.uuei foi teat heis w ith Inghei lev els ot edu- 
1.IIIHI1 'Piawda. IW>, p 197). 

Ken it teat heis ot the same qunhtv continue 
1 1 1 he attiatled h\ the icdnted salanes (vvhith 
mav not be the tase if the impact of the ad' 
.usmieni <>n le.u hing salanes is gieatet than it is 
on .ihfiu.itive ot t upations with compai.tble etlu- 
v.irmn.il lequnenreiiis). then need to supple 
ment eamnii's with additional |ohs may atled 
the qualm • »! then teaching In a it-view ot the 
pnlu \ nnpht .ituuis ol the studies ot the Intel na 
t natal Ass'HMtioti foi the Evaluation ot 1'duta 



lional Achievement (I HA). Husen (1987, p. 40) 
concludes that time is crucial to promote learn- 
ing, including teachers' preparation ot lessons. 



The need for management reforms 
in response to the new financial 
scenario 



Management reforms arc called for in this new 
financial situation. The education svstem needs 
to adapt to these reductions in the levels of pub- 
lic finance with a long-term focus on efficiency 
and equity rather than with the quick-li\, short- 
term perspective examined here. Olheiwisc, re- 
ductions in financial inputs will inevitably mean 
reductions in the efficiency and/or equity of edu- 
cation provision. The fact that the education en 
sis desenbed here has a fiscal ongin does not 
necessarily mean that the solutions have to be 
confined to financial reforms. 4 Although much 
can be done in this field to tap new souices of fi- 
nance (Schicfclbcm, 1986) a system it response 
to the fiscal constraints would require looking 
lot pohev options in the field of management as 
well. The rationale for management icfoims is 
that bettci utilization of scarcer iesoun.es mav 
preset u a the efficiency and equity of education. 
Beitci management mav provide the cnvuon- 
ment to impiove the technical efficients - of the 
mis of inputs. Management it-forms tan also in 
ciease the ability of ministries of edutation to 
implement these financial lefotms and to devel- 
op polav options to icspond etlettivelv to the 
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, crisis. 

' For example, one of the problems discussed 
: in ih is article is the fact that the crisis mas affect 
I the poor disproportionate!). I'or some this could 
reduce their opportunity to send then children 
! to school, because of the need for all family 
j members to contribute to household income. An 
I effective government response to preserve equity 
would be programmes for the disadvantaged. 
! such as the school -lunch programme imple- 
j men ted m Brazil and recently adopted in Vcne- 
; /ucla. Hut the success of these programmes de- 
pends on effective implementation, which 
; requires highly competent organizations. Man- 
> agement reforms should try to build up those 
• competences. 

One of the critical issues to implement policy 
. changes that may improve educational manage- 
ment seems to be how to create the conditions 
under which the existing information, data and 
research become relevant in the decision -mak- 
ing process and how to create the conditions that 
will allow the education ministries to leain hum 
their own experience. A study of the Mexican 

■ Ministry of liducation gives a good description 

■ of a common problem in Latin America 
(McGinn ct al.. 19X3. p. 266). 

The abihiv of the Secretaria de Kducacton io learn 
fiom year io veai is limited by ceitam stuktuial 
features A serious problem is the lack of oma- 
ni/aiiona! mcmorv. The Mexican political system 
is charactei i/ed by constant turnover, between and 
within «< \fttios [six-year terms of othcc| ot high- 
i an king othcials. A good proportion of high olh- 
cials in the Secretaria were appointed in the mid- 
dle of the ii'Af'Nicand did not have previous cxpen- 
ence in eJutation.il planning or management. I'he 
desire <»f each new government to leave then own 
niaik. leads io si met oral reforms that make poluv 
: continuity dithcult. Lack of evaluative information 
I about the education system makes accurate diag- 

< nosis impossible, with the consequent risk ot du 
plication ot past mistakes. 

A similar conclusion is otiered m .i studv ut the 
letotm elioits m (Colombia and \'ene/uela m the 
1960s ami 1970s (Hanson, 1 9X6). In Hta/il, ( uii - 
( cia has shown how a mimstci of education a veai 

< on average (itttv-four ministers since 19M) leads 



tu discontinuities in policies and plans (Garcia, j 
1987. p 10). ! 

Lack of continuitv m education policy is an ' 
expensive proposition for ministries with declin- ! 
mg budgets and may discourage the exploration 
and adoption of creative reforms to cope with the 
effects of the adiustment. The crea^on of the ! 
conditions that would allow administrative con- j 
tinuitv seems to depend on a political commit- I 
ment from the state, as illustrated by the Col- - 
ombian experience with financial deccn- I 
trah/ation in the 1970s (Hanson, 1986). The j 
desire of an incumbent president or party may | 
provide the impetus to start a reform etfort, but j 
more important is the commitment of the politi- | 
cal establishment to allow administrative conti- ; 
nutty once that president or party leaves office. ! 

Within the ministry of education an emphasis ; 
on piogiamme and project allocation would be ' 
desirable to facilitate planning and evaluation. \ 
The scarce literature investigating the education ! 
budget process in Latin America confirms that j 
piouiamme allocations are not used even w<hen I 
formally tequued (McGinn et al., 1983, p. 263). ! 



Hducational management by 
maximizing the use of information i 

Organizational change should be induced in ' 
mintstiics ot education to develop managerial j 
excellence. The perennial problems of patron- ' 
age and corruption need utgent cotrective action j 
suite their cost to society will surely be larger in ! 
tunes of scarcity. This type ol inteivention will j 
piobablv face resistance given the si/e and com- j 
plexus ot the ministries and the weight of bu- 
icaucratit tiaditions. j 
An option m developing a professional bu* j 
leaucrac is to provide job security and adminis- j 
native continuity that will allow the develop- i 
mem ot an 'oigam/ational memoiv" Personnel 1 
stabihtv should of couisc depend on technical 
competence and on having the skills to perform 
etiectivelv The climate cieated bv the cuts cre- 
ates the need for skills to make persuasive claims ' 
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tor resource!, in an environment of increased 
competition with other sectors (industry, agrt- 
cultute) within the cabinet. Garcta's (1986, p. 
1 6) depunon of the education ministry as a weak 
organization with little ability to negotiate sue* 
cesfulh with other government institutions is 
certainly applicable to other countries else- 
where. One of the calls of Lourie (1986, p. 1 3) to 
the international community as a response to the 
financial crisis was to develop highly skilled per- 
sonnel in the ministries of education: 

lulucanonal planners must learn to produce and 
dispose of the financial and economic tools ncccs- 
saiv lb i negotiations with overall planning, financ- 
ing and monetary decision-makers in order tc 
prove - and not simply state - (1) that cuts in edu- 
cational outlay arc harmful for the nation in the 
long !cmi; (2) thai better management of available 
resources (school locations, stalling recruitment 
and m scrvice training) are conducive to savings. 

A complementary option is to increase the ad- 
ministrative skills of educational administrators, 
so that they can do their job bcttet . Alternatively, 
the pamcipation of technically competent peo- 
ple m the system could be promoted. The type of 

; technical skills that arc called for to resist a 'cul- 
ture of cuts* may go beyond the traditional pro- 
file of the educational planner or manager (Hal- 
lak, 1989). Skills in the traditional areas of 
planning need to be supplemented with skills in 
negotiation, communication and evaluation. 
The focus of skill development should be to pro- 
duce planners and administrators who will be 
concerned with implementation rather than 
with plans or theoretical exercises. Implementa- 
tion ol educational change requires good plan- 
ning hut it also demands attention to clients, im- 
plements, tasks, politics and the process 

, through which decisions are made. Further- 
more, effective implementation requires contin- 

■ ued organizational intelligence in respect of 
changes under way as well as the institutional- 
ization of those changes (Warwick et al , 1989) 
1 he othet options for reform discussed in this 

• paper are geared to develop that kind of orga- 

; nizational intelligence. 

A third option is »o modernize information 



systems. Timely and accurate information flows 
arc necessary lor policy analysis that reflects the , 
education system's range of options and tracks ' 
implementation of policy choices. Such systems 
can bencfi' from computer hardware and soft- 
ware that enhance the capability of data-proc- 
essing and communications. But it is important ! 
1 to recognize that the technology is onlv part of a 
system of which the human element is the prin- 
cipal component. Modern computer technology 
will result in modern information systems only if . 
the information so processed becomes relevant 
! to the decision-making and implementation 
processes. This requires that the people at vari- 
ous levels in the system arc both able and willing . 
to interact with modern systems of information 
processing and transmission. These systems can 
help process educational data into information 
useful for policy analysis and planning.' Some 
types of information that could be computerized 
arc: (a) educational costs and finances; (b) eth- ! 
i ciency ratios (promotion, repetition, dropping 
out); and (c) student-achievement data. 

The importance of an up-to-date efficient sys- 
tem of educational statistics is evident. Such sta- 
tistics provide in? indicators to monitor the 
working of the education system and to assess - 
the impact of policy changes. Nowadays the 
availability of low-cost computer equipment 
makes it easier to establish management infor- 
mation systems that close the gap between deci- 
sion-makers and automated data bases. Phis, to- 
gether with the increase in the speed ol 
computer processing and the development of us- 
er-friendly educational-planning software, 
makes it easier to incorporate an accurate knowl- 
edge base in policy dialogue exploring educ.i 
t tonal scenarios. 

Many statistical ofliccs in education minis- 
| tries arc not familiar with technological dcvel- 
| opments in this field. As a result, educational 
j managers and top decision-makers are hand 
; icapped hv having to tely on out-dated statistics 
| Information on the output of the education *vs 
i tern (levels ol educational attainment of the pop 
j ulation. Inciacy) is frequently a decade old. I'he 
| most haste data on student achievement, which 
would allow monitotmg the impact of the ad- 
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Itistnicni or to assess the cost-diet tiveness ol dif- 

• lerent policy options, are a rare commodity in 
most ministries. A positive exception is the eflort 
undertaken in 1986 in Costa Rica to collect stu- 

, dent-achievement data systematically. 

! The development of information systems is 
an area which could benefit from international 
assistance. I have proposed elsewhere that mon- 

. itonng the impact of the adjustment is an area in 
which agencies such as UNliSCO could contrib- 
ute by providing the kind of information that 
would help national policy-makers gam a better 
understanding of this impact and use this in- 
formation to negotiate with their governments to 
resist this impact (Reimers, \990b, 1990c/). I. un- 
tie and Rciff (1988, p. 34) have proposed the de- 
velopment of national data bases on basic educa- 
tion as part of an international strategy to 
promote education for all. An agcru \ such as 
l : Nl:SCO could develop an ex pen system that 
would have at least two components 

l : irst v a knowledge base referencing existing 
research on the impact of adjustment on educa- 
tion. At the recent congress organized by 
t'NliSCO in Mexico City on the planning and 
management of educational development. I dis- 
covered how much information escapes the con- 
ventional educational international or regional 
data bases. Given available technology in rela- 
tional data bases developing a topical knowledge 
base is a low-cost proposition with great poten- 
tial to support an international network of re- 
searchers and rescaich -users in this field 

Second, a publication with selected indica- 
tors documenting the human costs of adjust- 
ment, along the lines of the U'l-r/J Development 
Report or the State of the World s Children, with 
specific indicators for all countries. A critical ap- 
proach would be to report these figures at a level 
of disaggregation sensitive to the dispioportion- 

' ate impact of the adjustment on certain social 

. groups (rural-dwellers, the poor) 

An expert system of this kind to monitor the 
inipai t ol adjustment would seive not onlv those 
in the inicinaiion.il coninumitv mteiested in the 
subject, but also national decision-makers inter 
ested in recoveung a long-term lotus m the im 
plementation of adjustment piogrammes 

9 



Another tvpe of information useful for deci- 
sion-making is the assessment of the implemen- 
tation of educational innovations in the past oi 
; studies examining the effect of policy -related 
" variables on educational output such as learning 
| or efficient') tales. This type of information 
. broadens the scope of policy options to be con- 
j sidered and allows the system to leain from the 
| experience gained in the implementation of 
- those innovations or reforms. In Latin Amenca 
; there is an excellent network for information and 
I documentation on educational research (RU- 
j I )l'Q. This network, co-ordinated by the Cen- 
tre for Research and Development of l-ducation 
\ (CI OK) m Santiago, includes tvventv research 
• centres m Latin American countries and pub- 
lishes the Resumenes analfticos en edueacioti (Ab- 
st r acts of Hdticational Research)- I his is a useful 
tool for facilitating access to research and docu- 
mentation concerning educational innovations 
carried out in Latin America. Evaluations com- 
paring Rl-Dl'C with international data bases 
(LRIC) conclude that RLDl'C is superior in 
: several respects and more relevant for decision- 
making on educational policies in Latin 
America (Reimers and Villcgas, 19X4). The tact 
that national centres associated with this 
regional network already exist makes it lelativelv 
easv to develop and strengthen the links between 
the ministries of education and this live memory 
of the educational experience of Latin Amenca. 

State-of-the-ait reviews of icseaich on 
education in the region, such as the volume on 
primarv education prepared bv Mono/ and 
colleagues t\Uinoz. 1988), should become 
essential discussion material in the development 
of polic v option*. 



Systematic use of innovation 
research, evaluation and planning 

Anothei option 1»>i admmistiative development 
would be to incorporate innovation ie\eauh {\o 
ideutifv cost ellective svstems), evaluation and ra- 
tional [Manning asirucial uigiedients ol the dc< i 



fhc inip.Ki o! ihe debi crisis on edutaiion in I .aim Anu'iit.i 
uuplr ■■nums tot edman.mnl planning 
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smn making piocess I nlomnuieh. support t'oi 
educational reseaich activities may have dimin- 
ished as a tesuli of the adjustment discussed here. 
A similar pattern is to he obseived in the growth 
of research publications in I. aim America as m 
the growth of education expenditure. The aver- 
age number of articles summarized in the Re\u- 
moh'idihilitwo* t'n t'Jucihton for each of the [.aim 
American countries increased by 83 per cent be- 
tween 1976 and 1979. increased by 9 per ceni be- , 
i ween 1979 and 1 98 1 and decreased by 5 per cent 
between l u Kl and 1984 

A recent studs on the use of research -based in- : 
foi niation b\ ed ik annual decision-makers con- 
cludes that theie is a loose link between the two 
' v Coivalan. 1 988} 1'he new scenario of reduced tis- 
ial tesouices calls toi a radical change in the tradi- 
tional linkage (oi l.u k theieof) between education- 
al reseauh and policv in Latin America. 
Hducational decision-makers need information 
from tellable and \ahd studies on the cost-etiec- 
tiveness ot dilieient potential interventions to de- 
velop point scenanos. Keseatch and policy analy- 
sis units should be set up as advisors bodies at the 
highest levels ot decision-making in the education 
ministries. This new lelationship also tequires a 
shift in tescatch n adit ion and locus from topics ot 
•h adeniu oi di»* iplmatv niteiest into ateas of di- 
icct relevaiue loi policv The studs of variables 
whuh i an be inlluemcd bv policy should be the 
primars" locus ot these tesearch units, Given that 
studies «mi sot lal science icsearch imli/ation bv 
polk v-makeissh(.\v that the quality ot the reseaich 
is an inipoitani deieiminam of Us use (Weiss and 
Hucuvalas. iMWn the icseaich produced In those 
units should he «>| the highest quality 

I here ate main policv questions and issues 
foi whkli sohiiions have to be invented Among 
them ate 

Whai fojius uj iMiuniuniiv niobilt/atton are fea- 
sible and liiiutiiHt.il in oidei to im tease pn- 
vaie iniuiibiiiioiis to education' 

Who tan (onmbiite what and how tan those 
i null ihiili»ni>> he elu i!ed - 

What loiins ■ «! nlm annual admmisti atiou in- 
i lease ellu leiu \ * 

How i ,ni flu- 1 • 'si rtleiiiveness i»t edm aiiou pio 
vision s\ stems be uu leased' 
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What tvpes of educational technologies would 
increase output with the same or ;i lowci in 
put? ; 
Increasing pt ivate contributions is an aiea where 
man\ innovative options could be explored. 
Their impact should be assessed not onlv in 
terms of the additional resources they bring in. 
but also of their impact on external and internal 
cfiiciencv. Some of the options that could be ex- 
plored are: student participation in school main- 
tenance and cleaning, already common in Japan 
(Visalberghi. 1986. p. 248); community partici- 
pation in school building and improvement; par • 
ticipation ot the school in the production of 
goods and services; direct and specific taxation of 
industries which benefit from the naming re- 
ceived by those they employ * 

Another area in great need of innovation is 
that of organizational arrangements that will 
help establish the 'professional bureauciaiY and 
decision-making system of educationists de- 
scribed above. Among the approaches to be 
examined could be the role of participators 
decision-making. or greatest two-way 
communication between teachers and planners 
at the central level ' I argued above that the 
reform efforts to meet the crisis must be svstenuc 
not unidimensional. More ellinent 
communication will help to preserve the quahtv 
of education, particularly if innovative policies 
in the provision of education ate to he 
implemented. The climate of budget constraints - 
It he 'culture of cuts' described above) may be too 
receptive to innovations that will reduce unit 
costs to the detiiment of the quahtv of the 
education ptovided. Adequate teedback 
channels (horn teachers to evaluators and 
planners, for instance) may facilitate correction 
of innovations with significant detrimental 
effects on quality. An example of this i\pe of 
participators 1 approach to educational planning 
is the 1 .os Santos experiment m Costa Rita I he 
planners go to the communities and listen to 
ihen needs involving them in the design ot the 
i uit u u him Preliminary icpoits ol this 
experiment suggest that it has reduced drop-out 
and repetition rates (Pinto, 1989). 

Although the constraints lesuliiug Itotu the 

Si 
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j adjustment arc essentially financial, this does not 
( mean that their solution is solely of a question of 
i fiscal reform. Coombs and Hallak (1987, p. 6) 
j have emphasized the importance of maintaining 

■ a systemic approach in designing changes to 
j cope with reduced government finance for 

i education. 

j 

' l'o obtain a full and accurate picture of the reality 
j ihcy aie concerned with, educational cost analysis 
j must view an education system as a system, that is, 
; as a dynamic, organic whole composed of many 
; interdependent parts (subsystems). They must also 
j be constantly awaie that any significant change in 
| one part of the system, for example, a change in 
j the proportions of its inputs or the intensity of their 
I use, or a change in its technology, organization, or 
J management, is likely to have substantial 
1 icpcrcussions on other parts of the system, and 
j almost certainly on its future costs and efficiency. 
. IU the same token, if any important component of 
the system is missing, the performance of the 
. s\stem as a whole is bound to suffer. 

! The option of reducing unit costs by increasing 
1 the mtensuN of use of facilities or teachers (larger 
; schools, increased pupil/teacher ratios) or using 
1 teaching technologies to minimize labour costs 
should be evaluated in terms not only of their 
. cost-reducing potential but also of the function 

■ of schooling. If such a function is something 
, dtftctcnt than providing a space for children for a 
' certain number of years it may be important to 
. evaluate the impact of the proposed changes on 
• the performance of the school in regard to that 

function. Husen (1982, p. 51), for instance, has 
been very critical of the use of teaching 
machines or increases in school si/c to reduce 

4 costs, on the grounds that those innovations 
reduce the inter-person* I contacts essential to 

j the process of social education. 

i Of course, the conservative alternative is 

I equally harmful given the new economic 
realities. Assuming that 'the old tunes were the 
best times' m terms of educational quality would 
he wmug. The status quo in educational 
tei hnologies has no special virtue apart horn the 
'.u t that us limitations are known. Uut the fact 
that the apparent success in high gross 
eniolnient ratios hides many stones of failure foi 



| many repeaters and drop-outs, and even for j 
many who graduate less than well equipped for | 

j productive |obs and fulfilling lives, should be an 
incentive to explore alternatives to traditional 
ways of teaching and organizing the schooling 
experience. Different curricula and approaches 
to teaching, different schedules, part-time j 
education and work-study combinations arc j 
innovations that should be explored, particularly j 
to reach those who have been least served by j 
traditional education. 

The Latin American debt crisis has certainly had , 
an impact in the economic, political and social • 
spheres The impact on each one will in turn ] 
feed back into the others. In this sense, the ! 
j negative effect on education discussed in this I 
• article is likely to have n consequent negative \ 
j effect on medium- and long-term economic, \ 
| political and social development. 

The challenge' for those concerned with 
| achieving a better future for the people of Latin 
\ America is how to mitigate the negative short- 
j term effects of the debt crisis. A major area of j 
I action is certainly the solution of the debt ! 
I problem itself, but it may be a long time before ! 
! significant improvements are apparent in this | 
[ area. Direct action is also needed to pr.Mcct I 
! sectors such as education horn the adjustment ; 

process. | 
! Quick-fix solutions of making budget cuts j 
j where it is easiest, as lias been done in most ' 
I cobMunes examined here, will result in reduced I 
| cfticiencs and increased inequities in education i 
j provision. The debt crisis calls urgently for j 
j major policy initiatives to picserve the ; 
; contributions to economic, political and social > 
i development of education. Management ' 
! reforms aie among the options offering a long- > 
: term solution to the problem of how to use the : 
diminished resources more efficiently. ! 
The m.uor challenge for the Latin American 
! governments is to promote partnership and ' 
< tesponsihilm between dilfetent social groups to 
make the necessais polit\ changes politualU 
feasible * 
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Education, work 



and employment 
in developed countries: 

situation 
and future c hallenges 

Henry M. Levin and Russell W. Rumberger 



Virtually all the advanced industrialized 
countries arc in the process of examining their 
education systems to sec if they will meet the 
challenges of the coming decades. In many 
cases there is ai least a hint of alarm because of 
future economic uncertainties caused by such 
changes as a fully integrated European Com- 
munity and the rapid rise in economic power 
of such newly industrialized entities as Brazil, 
the Republic of Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and 
Hong Kong. In many markets for sophisticated 
technological products, Japan has replaced the 
United States and Western Europe as a leading 
producer, and emerging economic powers like 
the Republic of Korea and Brazil show every 
indication of undermining even Japan. At the 
same time, North American and Western 
European nations have every intention of 
winning back markets to maintain traditionally 
high standards of employment and income. 



Henry M. Lcun (I'mled Stales). Professor of Edu- 
cation and V.cotumncs, Stanford University. 

Russell W. Rumberger (United States). Associate 
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In almost every case, education is considered 
to be a key to maintaining or regaining econ- 
omic progress and competitiveness. The devel- 
oped countries cannot compete with the devel- 
oping ones on the basis of wages without 
creating drastic reductions in income and 
working conditions. Therefore, it is argued that 
they must aim for much higher worker pro- 
ductivity that will merit higher wages while 
ensuring competitive prices and products. Such 
a strategy assumes a need for greater techno- 
logical investment, streamlined organizational 
structures, and a focus on products which 
require a flexible and highly trained workforce. 
A crucial part of this strategy is the formation 
of a supportive educational strategy both in the 
formal education system and in job training by 
enterprises. 

Of particular concern is the view that edu- 
cation must adapt to the use of new technologies. 
With the advent of technologies based upon 
microprocessors, new communications tech- 
nologies, robotics, and biotechnology, it is 
argued that the labour force must adapt to new 
workplace demands. All these technologies 
make possible the emergence of new products 
and expansion of new occupations, while ere- 
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ating changes in working methods in many of the 
more traditional occupations. Some features of 
the new technologies arc so automated that it 
is possible to shift such production techniques 
easily to less-educated work-forces in indus- 
trializing countries where lower wages and less 
demanding working conditions prevail. Indeed, 
the multinational enterprises of the industri- 
alized societies arc constantly choosing between 
industrialized and industrializing nations in 
terms of where to make productive invest- 
ments. And such enterprises continually weigh 
whether the education of their labour forces in 
the industrialized nations justifies the higher 
wages received by their workers. 

This article considers some major issues that 
the industrialized countries face in terms of 
educational planning and decision-making in a 
world of economic uncertainty and technical 
change. Most of the specific analysis will refer 
to the situation of the United States, but many 
of the concerns apply more generally to all of 
the developed countries. In order to place our 
analysis in context, we present some basic data 
on educational and occupational distributions of 
the major industrialized countries with attention 
to employment and wage issues. This infor- 
mation provides a foundation for the ensuing 
discussion and analysis. The second part of the 
article addresses issues that arise on the demand- 
side of labour markets that must be considered 
in educations! planning. The third section 
discusses the determinants of the supply of 
educated labour, and the fourth section deals 
with some educational consequences of the 
previous analysis. The final section suggests 
some potential directions for educational 
planning and policy among the developed 
countries. 



International comparisons 

Although we speak of the industrialized 
countries as if they were homogeneous, they 
arc anything but monolithic. Since we provide 
some detail on the situation of the United 
States, it is important to place the American 



experience in the overall context of the indus- 
trialized world. The United States is similar to 
other industrialized countries in many respects, 
yet important differences exist as well. This 
section briefly describes those similarities and 
differences. 



EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 



One important difference between industrialized 
countries concerns job creation. Since 1970, the 
United States, along with Canada and Australia, 
has produced new jobs at two to three times the 
average rate for all industrialized countries 
(Table 1). During the 1970s, for example, the 
United States created 20 million new jobs, a 
26 per cent increase from 1970 compared to an 
average increase of 11 per cent for all indus- 
trialized countries. Similarly, in the 1980s, the 
United States has added 13 million new jobs, 
a 13 per cent increase from 1980 compared to 
6 per cent for all industrialized countries. 

These figures on employment levels refer to 
official government estimates based on national 
employment surveys of individuals and business 
establishments. They tend to exclude indi- 
viduals who operate in what has been called the 
Underground economy': sub rosa employment 
agreements that avoid tax and social- security 
payments or more permanent labour contracts, 
illegal activities (drug and arms trafficking), 
bartering and other activities that are not 
systematically monitored by government agen- 
cies (Fcigc, 1988; Tanzi, 1982). In general, 
countries that impose rigid conditions on 
employment contracts with respect to changes 
or termination will have a larger number of 
persons in unconventional employment rela- 
tionships including * underground' arrangements 
which arc not included in the data. The result 
is that differences in underground activity 
between nations tan bias compan s ns of 
employment grouth rates. 

Unemployment rales also differ markedly 
between the industrialized countries. In 1970, 
the unemployment rate in the United States 
was much higher than in other industrialized 
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countries, 4.9 per cent compared to an average 
rate of 2.6 per cent for all industrialized 
countries. Since 1970, the average unemploy- 
ment rate for all industrialized countries has 
increased, reaching 5.2 per cent in 1980 and 
7.4 per cent in 1987. But an important shift has 
taken place between the United States and 
other industrialized countries, especially those 
in Europe. Unemployment rates in the largest 
European industrialized countries (France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and the 
United Kingdom) have surged dramatically in 
the 1930s. In contrast, the unemployment rate 
in the United States has fallen below the average 
for all industrialized countries, though it remains 
substantially higher than those of Japan and 
Sweden, countries that have had historically 
low rarcs. 



TYPES OF JOBS 



All industrialized countries have experienced 
similar shifts in the types of jobs produced in 
their economics. One major shift has been the 
growth of jobs in the service sector and a 
decline in jobs in the manufacturing sector. 
Manufacturing employment declined by an 
average of 3 per cent in the major industrialized 
countries in the 1970s. The United States, 
Canada, and Italy actually increased manufac- 
turing employment during this period, while 
all remaining countries experienced declines. 
This trend has continued during the 1980s, 
with all industrialized countries except Japan 
showing continuing declines in manufacturing 
employment. 

In contrast, employment in the services 
sector, which includes retail and wholesale trade, 
financial services, government, health and 
business services, has surged. Employment in 
the service sector in the major industrialized 
countries increased by an average of 25 per 
cent in the 1970s and by an average of 10 per 
cent in the 1980s. Since the types of jobs found 
in the service sector generally differ from the 
types of jobs found in manufacturing, employ- 
ment shifts among industrial sectors have 



important implications for education and 
training policies, as the discussion below 
points out. 

But, what is happening to the quality of jobs 
that arc being created in the industrialized 
nations? Are the new jobs similar in wages and 
skill requirements to existing jobs in these 
economics? The American case, which has 
generated intense debate, will be discussed in 
some detail below. The limited availability of 
comparable data makes it difficult to draw any 
firm conclusions about differences between 
industrialized countries in the quality of jobs 
being created. In general, Western European 
nations have not increased employment as 
rapidly as the United States, but earnings 
levels have been maintained relative to the 
United States where rapid job growth has been 
associated with an absolute decline in average 
real wages (Freeman, 1988) and a proliferation 
of low wage jobs (Blucstonc and Harrison, 1988). 
Recent figures on part-time employment suggest 
similar trends among industrialized countries: 
there has been some increase in the proportion 
of part-time workers, while the proportion of 
involuntary part-time workers appears to have 
declined in recent y< ars (Ginnckin, 1986; Moy, 
1988). Yet for the United States at least, 
involuntary part-time employment has grown 
much faster than full-time employment over 
the period 1979-87 (Lcvitan and Conway, 
1988). 

One should be cautious in drawing straight- 
forward inferences from these comparisons. 
Some have argued that the explosion in 
employment in the United States is attributable 
to its flexible labour markets with few encum- 
brances on the conditions and duration of 
employment contracts (Coe, 1985). In support 
of this interpretation is the fact that real wages 
have fallen relative to those in Western Europe 
and Japan. But, it is clear that the expansion in 
employment in the United States has also been 
fuelled by record deficits in the federal budget 
and in the balance of payments, factors that arc 
unrelated to labour-market flexibility and that 
may have particularly pernicious long-term 
consequences. 
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Even though employment as a percentage of 
population and hours of work increased in the 
United States at a faster rate than in Western 
Europe, the annual increase in gross domestic 
product was about the same. This means that 
Americans had to increase employment more to 
gain only the same increase in living standards of 
their European counterparts, and many of the 
new American workers were additional family 
members who were induced to enter the labour 
market to augment the low incomes of heads of 
household. Finally, the enormous expansion of 
employment in the United States has been 
accompanied by greater inequality in family 
income even after adjusting for changes in 
demographic factors, such as smaller family 
size and the growth of households headed by 
women (U.S. Congressional Budget Office, 
1988; Thurow, 1987). Thus, we must be 
cautious in inferring the causes of rapid employ- 
ment expansion in the United States and in 
assuming that such expansion had only positive 
consequences and was the result of labour 
market flexibility. 



LABOUR SUPPLY 



Of course, both levels of employment and 
unemployment depend upon labour supply as 
well as demand. Issues of hbour supply concern 
the quantity and quality of the labour force 
seeking employment. Here again there are 
important similarities and differences among 
advanced industrialized countries. 

The number of persons in the labour force is 
a function of the working-age population and 
labour-force participation rates. Among indus- 
trialized countries, population growth rates 
have been quite variable, with the United States, 
Canada and Australia having much higher 
population growth rates than Japan and the 
industrialized nations of Europe. For example, 
the 1 8-to-64 -year-old population increased by 
14 per cent between 1975 and 1985 in 
the United States, 18 per cent in Canada, 
9 per cent in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and 5 per cent m the United Kingdom 
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(Ginncken, 1986). Trends in labour-force 
participation rates have been similar among 
industrialized countries: participation rates have 
generally declined for males and increased 
for females, though substantial differences re- 
main in female participation rates. Of particular 
importance to the increasing labour supply in 
the United States is the high level of immi- 
gration from Asia and Latin America. 

The education levels of workers vary con- 
siderably between industrialized countries. In 
the United States and Canada, more than one- 
third of all persons in the labour force have 
completed at least one year of post-secondary 
education. In other countries, the percentages 
arc much lower: France 8 per cent, the Federal 
Republic of Germany 14 per cent, and Japan 
18 per cent. In contrast, a much larger per- 
centage of labour-force participants have 
completed only primary schooling in France 
and Japan than in the United States, Canada, 
or the Federal Republic of Germany. Yet in 
virtually all industrialized countries, enrolments 
in post-secondary education continue to ex- 
pand, which will lead to further increases in the 
education level of workers. 



Demand for educated workers 



It is widely seen that the demand for educated 
workers is rising and will continue to rise in all 
the industrialized societies. This vicv is usually 
prcmisscd on the dramatic shift from manu- 
facturing to services that has characterized the 
industrialized cconoi ; ; cs as well as the increas- 
ing reliance on such technologies as micro- 
processors, robots, biotechnology, and new 
communications technologies. In this section, 
we discuss the demand lv, r educated workers 
by focusing on some of its major determinants. 

'1 he changes in demand for educated labour 
depend upon changes in the level and compo- 
sition of demand for goods and services, 
changes in the relative eost of educated labour, 
and changes in technology and organization 
that affect the relative productivity of educated 
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labour in comparison with less-educated labour 
and/or capital (Welch, 1970). 



DEMAND FOR GOODS AND SERVICES 



In general, new technologies arc creating new 
international structures of production whose 
implications for the employment of educated 
workers cannot be fully forecast in a rapidly 
evolving situation (O'Connor, 1987). 



The production of some goods and services 
requires more educated labour than the pro- 
duction of others. As the demand for goods and 
services moves from traditional agricultural 
commodities and mass- manufactured products 
towards the services and sophisticated . and 
customized products, there will be a higher 
demand for educated labour, particularly labour 
with university training. At the extreme, 
research and development and professional 
services require workers with substantial edu- 
cation, usually postgraduate training. At the op- 
posite extreme, traditional agriculture and low- 
level manufacturing require largely unskilled 
labour. In general, the demand for goods and 
services has become more education-intensive 
in terms of production inputs, though there has 
also been an expansion of low- level service 
occupations, such as waiters and shop assist- 
ants, a matter that is discussed below. 

A related issue is that of the competitive 
position of a country in world trade and its 
sales and purchases in international markets. 
Some of the demand for a country's goods and 
services will be satisfied through imports. The 
question of the level and composition of imports 
and exports depends crucially on their prices 
relative to those of similar domestically pro- 
duced goods. Since prices in international trade 
depend upon both national productivity and 
exchange rates, both can influence the patterns 
of trade with respect to overall levels and the 
cducation-intcnsivcncss of their composition 
among different goods and services. In general, 
the industrialized countries' exports tend to be 
more education-intensive than their imports. 
Hut, as technology in micro-electronics and 
related industries makes it easier to employ less- 
cducatcd workers, technology transfer enables 
an increasing shift of formerly education- 
intensive production to the lcss-dcvclopcd 
countries. Such shifts are currently taking place. 



COST OF EDUCATED LABOUR 

A second influence on the demand for educated 
labour is its cost relative to that of other pro- 
ductive inputs such as other types of labour and 
capital. In the United States real labour costs 
have fallen over time, with greater declines 
among workers with less education than for 
college or university graduates (Berlin and 
Sum, 1988, p. 9). There is no corresponding 
evidence of a decline in capital cost. Indeed, 
labour costs have not kept pace with rises in 
labour productivity, and labour compensation 
has fallen as a proportion of national income. 
The relative and absolute decline in real labour 
costs has induced employers to substitute labour 
for capital in production, partially explaining 
the rapid rise in employment. 



CHANGES IN PRODUCTIVITY 
OF EDUCATED LABOUR 



A third influence is the effect of changes in 
technology and organization of the work-place 
on the relative productivity of different types 
of labour. Although most discussions of the 
new technologies presume that their sophisti- 
cation requires a demand for more education, 
this is only true if such technologies arc 
embodied in forms nf capital that arc a comp- 
lement to education. Surely, many applications 
of technology require better educated and 
trained workers. However, technology can also 
be used as a basis lor capital investment that 
is a substitute for education. The sophistication 
of microprocessor can be used to reduce the 
educational requirements for jobs by substitut- 
ing the measurement, manipulative and ana- 
lytical capacities of hardware and software for 
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these human qualities. This issue is addressed 
be low. 

A related development is the shift from tra- 
ditional organizations with a detailed division 
of labour to one that has less hierarchy and more 
worker participation in decision-making in order 
to increase productivity. This type of shift tends 
to increase the skill and educational require- 
ments of workers, even in the absence of 
technological change, but it has particularly 
important implications in conjunction with the 
application of new technologies (Levin and 
Rumberger, 1987). The participative work or- 
ganization is becoming more prominent in all 
of the industrialized countries in automobile 
and electronics manufacturing and in other 
products and services. Instead of just following 
a repetitive routine, workers arc expected to 
make decisions about product quality, sched- 
uling of production, training and job rotation, 
and to address problems that arise in pro- 
duction. Especially important is the ability to 
use information in an information-rich and 
computer-mediated environment to address 
production needs (Zuboff, 1988). These tasks 
require basic skills in numeracy, literacy and 
reasoning, as well as the technical knowledge, 
communication skills and problem-solving skills 
that are associated with relatively more edu- 
cation. 



PROJECTION OF FUTl'Rh JOBS 
AND EDUCATION VL NEEDS 



The factors discusv;J above (technology, inter- 
national rnmpctitiveness and work organization) 
all influence the kinds of jobs being produced in 
advanced economics and therefore have im- 
portant implications for education and training. 
While it is impossible to predict precisely the 
extent of these changes and their specific impact 
on education and skill requirements of jobs, it 
is possible to examine past trends and current 
forecasts to get some idea oi what jobs ma? be 
like in the near future. We will examine these 
developments drawing on a variety of data and 
literature for the United States. 



For the aggregate economy, changes in the 
skill requirements of jobs stem from two factors: 
(a) changes in the composition of jobs in the 
economy, and (b) changes in the skill require- 
ments of individual occupations. Changes in the 
composition of jobs in the economy, such as 
employment growth that favours high-skill jobs 
over low-skill jobs, can increase aggregate skill 
requirements in the economy even if the skill 
requirements of individual occupations do not 
change. Similarly, changes in the skill require- 
ments of individual occupations, such as in- 
creased skill requirements stemming from the 
increased use of new technologies, can raise 
aggregate skill levels even where there are no 
changes in the composition of jobs in the econ- 
omy. The issue of whether skill requirements of 
jobs are increasing or decreasing has generated 
a great deal of debate in the United States as 
in other industrialized countries. In the Amer- 
ican case, the debate has been fuelled by con- 
flicting empirical evidence. What docs the evi- 
dence say? 



CHANGES IN THE COMPOSITION 
OF EMPLOYMENT 



Most of the evidence on changes in the compo- 
sition of jobs in the United States comes from 
official employment forecasts of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). Every 
two years, the BLS develops detailed projections 
of future economic activity, industrial growth, 
and employment within industries and oc- 
cupations based on an elaborate econometric 
model (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1987). 
While such forecasts are always subject to 
some error, reviews of past forecasts show 
they arc reasonably accurate in predicting over- 
all trends and relative growth rates among major 
industries and job groups (Goldstein, 1983; 
U.S Government Accounting Ofhce, 1985; 
i ; ullcrton, 1988). The latest projections cover 
the period 1986-2000. Thus they provide a 
glimpse of the future job market in the United 
States over the next decade cr so. 

Employment forecasts for the American 
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Table i. Employment, employment growth and required education for the fastest -growing occupations 
in the United States, 1986-2000 (numbers in thousands) 



Fastest relative growth 
(percentage increase) 

Paralegal personnel 

Medical assistants 

Physical therapists 

Physical and corrects c 
therapy assistants 

Data-processing equipment 
repairers 

Home health aides 

Podiatrists 

Computer systems analysts 
Medical-records technicians 
Employment interviewers, 
employment service 

Total 

Fastest absolute growth 
(number of jobs) 
Salespersons, retail 
Waiters and waitresses 
Registered nurses 
janitors and cleaners 
General managers and 

top executives 
Cashiers 
Truck-drivers 
General of Ike clerks 
1 ; ood -counter workers 
I Nursing aides and 
orderlies 

Total 
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labour market have been used to argue that 
new jobs will require higher skill levels than 
current jobs (Johnston and Packer, 1987, p. 97). 
Indeed, recent BLS projections show that the 
fastest growing jobs in the American economy 
arc concentrated in health and technical fields 
and require above-average education levels, as 
shown in the top half of Table 1. But such 
figures are based upon the percentage growth 
of occupations not their absolu.c growth. They 
arc misleading indicators of absolute growth in 
job categories because the fastest growing jobs 
arc typically in new fields thsi employ relatively 
few people compared to old .r, more traditional 
fields. 

These differences are shown in Table 1, 
where the ten fastest grow ng jobs based on 
projected percentage growth -ates between 1986 
and 2000 are compared to t1<c ten jobs that will 
generate the most new positions during that 
period. As the figures illustrate, the fastest 
growing jobs arc concentrated in the health 
and technical fields which require higher edu- 
cation levels than most jobs. Yet the occu- 
pations that are expected to generate the most 
new jobs (such as sales workers, waiters and 
janitors) generally require lower education 
levels. Moreover, the first group of occupations 
is only expected to generate about 4 per cent 
of all new jobs, whereas the second group is 
expected to generate almost 30 per cent of all 
new jobs. In fact, 30 occupations, out of the 
480 that the BLS forecasts, are expected to 
generate 50 per cent of all new jobs in the 
United States economy between 1986 and 2000 
(Silvcstri and Lukasiewicz, 1987). 



CHANGES IN HIP SKILL 
REQUIREMENTS OF JOBS 



Changes in iho composition ol jobs in the econ- 
omy can be forecast with much greater confi- 
dence than changes in the skill requirements 
for individual jobs. One reason is thai there are 
so many different jobs in industrialized econ- 
omies that vary widely in the tasks that arc 



performed and in the cficcts on thcin of 
technological and organizational change. 

It is commonly observed that the rising use 
of computers and other new technologies in 
many occupations must be raising the skill 
requirements of those occupations (Botkin et al., 
1984, p. 80). But this assertion docs not take 
account of the fact that most persons who use 
computers require no special computer skills. 
For example, warehouse clerks and supermarket 
checkout staff typically use a computer read-out 
device to read bar-codes on products as they 
are purchased, sold, shipped and received. But 
the use of this device requires no knowledge of 
computers. Word-processing operators and of- 
fice workers need only learn how to operate a 
new piece of office equipment, as they have done 
in the past, not how to program or understand 
computers. This training can be measured in 
hours or days, not weeks, months or years. 

A recent study of a national sample of almost 
3,000 small businesses in the United States 
found that the average duration of training for 
a wide range of computer applications in offices 
by those without computer skills was only about 
thirty hours (Levin and Rumberger, 1986). The 
same study found that interest and enthusiasm, 
followed by reading and comprehension skills, 
were far more important for learning to use 
computers than extensive technical training 
(Levin and Rumberger, 1986). In general, the 
many workers in the United States who use 
computers in their jobs utilize standard com- 
puter packages that require very little previous 
education or training (Goldstein and Frascr, 
1985). 

Previews of past studies on the impact of 
technologies on skill requirements reach the 
conclusion that past technologies have tended 
to raise the skill requirements of some jobs, 
while lowering those of others, with a net result 
that aggregate skill requirements have not 
changed much 1 Spenncr, 198s, 1986; Rumlvi- I 
ger, K;8i, 10X7^; Flynn, 1988). After reviewing 
the evidence on the impact of technology on 
skill requirements, the National Academy of 
Sciences concluded in a recent report (Cyc r i 
and Mowery, 1987* p. io;>) that 
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the empirical evidence of technology's effects on 
skills is too fragmentary and mixed to support 
confident predictions of aggregate skill impacts. 
Despite this uncertainty, however, the evidence 
suggests that the skill requirements for entry into 
future jobs will not be radically upgraded from those 
of current jobs. 

Of course, the future may not look like the past. 
One major difference concerns the type of 
technologies and their capabilities. Whereas 
many past technologies enabled machines to 
reduce the physical requirements of work, 
present and future machines arc more capable 
of displacing the mental requirements of work 
(Rumbcrger, 1987a). As the Nobel prizewinner 
Wassily Leonticf (1983, pp. 3-4) has pointed 
out: 

Computers and robots replace humans in the exercise 
of mental functions in the same way as mechanical 
power icplaccd them in the performance of physical 
tasks. As time goes on, more and more complex 
mental functions will be performed by machines. 
Not unlike large bulldozers assigned to carthmoving 
jobs that could not possibly have been carried out 
by even the strongest laborers or draft animals, 
powerful computers are now performing mental 
operations that could not possibly be accomplished 
by human minds. Any worker who now performs 
his task by following specific instructions can, in 
principle, be replaced by a machine. This means 
that the role of humans as the most important factor 
of production is bocod to diminish — in the same 
way that the role of horses in agricultural production 
was first diminished and then eliminated by the 
introduction of tractors. 

In total, some forces (such as employment 
shifts) appear to be raising the aggregate skill 
requirements of jobs, while other forces (such 
as the deployment of new, advanced tech- 
nologies) may be helping to lower skill require- 
ments, at least of some jobs. Thus the evidence 
suggests that the levels of skills required in the 
job market arc unlikely to change appreciably 
in the neai futuie. What is more likely to 
change are the types of skills required, as new 
technologies and new forms of work organ- 
ization demand different kinds of skills, such as 
communication and reasoning skills (Levin. 
ioKy/>). 
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The supply of educated labour 



Projections of job characteristics and skill re- j 
quircmcnts depend upon assumptions regarding ■ 
both the demand for and supply of educated 
labour. The previous section focused on ' 
factors that determine the future demand for j 
educated labour in the industrialized countries, j 
The supply of educated labour is influenced by 1 
a number of factors: (a) changes in the size of j 
the population; (b) changes in the social I 
composition of the population in terms of age, « 
gender and ethnicity that often imply differences j 
in experience and preparation for jobs; (c) chan- | 
ges in labour-force participation rates of various 1 
groups; and (d) changes in the education and | 
training of the various social groups. Drawing I 
on American data we can illustrate the im- I 
portancc of these factors in shaping the supply j 
of educated labour. We shall examine recent j 
changes in the size and composition of the 
labour force in the United States over the last j 
fifteen years, from 1972 to 1986, and future ■ 
prospects based on government projections for j 
the period from 1986 to 2000. \ 

! 

I ABOl'K FORCE CHANCKS 

The labour force m the United States increased 
by over 30 million or 30 per cent between 1972 
and 1986. This growth resulted from increases 
in the civilian population as well as an increase 
in the labour-force participation rate of women. 
The population (16 years old and over) in- 
creased by 36.5 million or 25 per cent. wbile 
the labour-force participation rate of the popu- 
lation increased from (K) to f>s per cent, with 
women increasing their participation rate from 
44 t0 5 s " P cr ccnt an d mcn decreasing theirs 
from 79 to 76 per cent (Fullcrton. 1987* P- 21 )■ 
According to ret em government projections 
the American labour force will continue to j;row 
in the f\ituu\ but at a slower pace. The labour 
force is expected to grow by 21 million or 
tS pei cent between KjSo and 2000 because of 
slowet population growth and a slower growth 
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in the labour-force participation rate. The popu- 
| lation ( 16 years old and over) of the United States 
i is expected to increase by 24 million or 13 per 
i cent from 1986 to 2000 (Fullcrton, 1987, p. 21). 
! The labour-force participation rate is expected 
i to increase over this period from 65 to 68 per 

cent, with women's participation rate increasing 
- from 55 to 62 per cent and men's decreasing 
I from 76 to 75 per cent. The age composition 
j of the labour force is also expected to change, 
j The number of younger and older workers 
: will continue to decline in the future as it has 
< in the recent past, with virtually all labour- 
j force growth coming from increases in the 
I prime-age population. 

j The most dramatic change in the labour 
1 force is reflected in its altering racial and ethnic 
j composition. The racial and ethnic minority 

populations in the United States are increasing 
i at a faster rate than the white population because 
j of (a) increased immigration of predominantly 
j minority populations and (b) higher fertility 

rates of minority females, particularly His- 

* panics. Although immigration contributed 
| only 17 per cent of the population increase 
i between 1972 and 1979, it contributed 25 per 
j cent for the 1979-86 period and is expected to 
j contribute more than 30 per cent over the 1986- 
j 2000 period (Fullcrton, 1987, p. 21). 

Between 1979 and 1986, blacks, Asians, and 
! Hispanics represented 45 per cent of the in- 
! crease in the labour force (Fullcrton, 1987). 
' Between 1986 and 2000, this proportion is 
1 expected to increase to 57 per cent. In other 

• words, the majority of new entrants into the 

i labour force over the next decade and a half 
j are expected to be members of racial and ethnic 
■ minorities Population projections beyond the 
; year 2000 as well as the large concentration of 
minority students m schools suggest that the 
proportion of minorities in the labour force 
« will continue to increase well into the next 
uemury 
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EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION 



The reason that these demographic changes in 
the labour force are so important is that they 
can be indicative of the educational preparation 
of future workers. For example, black and 
Hispanic workers, on average, have lower edu- 
cation levels than whites, so an increase in the 
proportion of black and Hispanic workers will 
tend to lower the overall education level of the 
labour force in the absence of significant 
changes in the educational preparation of these 
groups. 

To illustrate, fewer than 50 per cent of all 
Hispanics of 25 yean, and over have completed 
more than a high-school education, compared 
to 75 per cent for whites. Blacks, too, have 
greater high-school drop-out rates than whites. 
Conversely, 20 per cent of whites have com- 
pleted four or more years of college, compared 
with 10 per cent or less for blacks and Hispanics. 
Therefore, the increasing proportion of black 
and Hispanic workers means that an increasing 
number of workers in the labour force could be 
inadequately prepared for the kinds of jobs 
that arc coming cn to the market. 

The educational attainment of minorities 
should improve in the future, since education 
levels of younger minority workers arc gener- 
ally much higher than older workers. For 
example, only 20 per cent of blacks, 25 to 
29 years old, have dropped out of high school 
compared to 40 per cent for all hlack workers. 
Similarly, younger Hispanic workers have 
completed higher levels of schooling than 
Hispanic workers overall. Consequently, the 
educational preparation of the future work-force 
should improve substantially as older, less- 
cducatcd workers are replaced by younger, 
better-educated oncv 

At the same time, there are other forces that 
could contribute to lower levels of educational 
preparation of the future labour force. The 
increasing numbers of American families living 
in poverty and the increasing number of female- 
headed households could increase the number 
of high-school drop-outs and thus lower the 
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educational preparation of future workers 
(Levin, 1986; Pallas et al., 1988). Ominously, 
minority participation and completion rates in 
higher education have subsided in recent years, 
partly because of cuts in government support. 
A continuation of this trend will curtail the 
growth of education 'eve Is among minority 
populations. That is, not only arc high-school 
drop-out rates for blacks and Hispanics higher 
than for whites, but a smaller proportion of high 
school graduates from these groups are enrolling 
in higher education, and the proportion is 
actually declining over time (U.S. Department 
of Education, 1988, p. 174). 



Educational consequences 

j In the last two sections we have tried to capture 
some of the dynamics of both the demand for 
and supply of educated labour. There arc a 
number of overall conclusions that we could 
draw from that analysis. First, the movement 
towards the application of new technologies is 
not necessarily associated with rapid edu- 
cational upgrading of jobs. Such upgrading 
depends upon whether the technologies arc 
used as a substitute for, or a complement to, 
higher level skills, and concomitant changes in 
the organization of the work-place, particularly 
the move iVc.n traditional work hierarchies to 
worker participation in decisions. Moreover, 
the supply of educated labour depends not only 
upon expansion of educational opportunities, 
but the incentives and other conditions that 
induce different groups in the population to 
increase their educational attainments. 

In this section we draw out some specific 
educational consequences of this analysts. First, 
we explore the educational levels associated 
with the projected changes in jobs in the United 
States economy between 1986 and 2000. Second, 
we investigate two aspects of th<. relationship 
between workers and jobs, unde reduction and 
j ovcrcducation. Third, we address issues oi 
1 general and specific skill requirements for the 
I workplace of the future. 



ESTIMATES OF EDUCATIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS IN THE YEAR 2000 

Given the shifts in occupations that arc pro- 
jected between 1986 and 2000 in the United 
States by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, one 
can make comparisons of educational require- 
ments for jobs between the two periods. In 
order to do this, we evaluated the distribution 
of education embodied in the employed labour 
force for each of almost 500 occupations. Table 2 
shows the numbers of existing jobs in each of 
the major occupational categories in 1986 and 
the distribution of education among those who 
were holding the jobs. It should be kept in mind 
that these broad occupational categories rep- 
resent summaries of several hundred detailed 
occupationa* classifications. We refer to these 
education' 1 distributions as the 'required' years 
of educition for the broad occupational cat- 
egory. The total refers to the educational rc- 
quiremci.'s for all jobs in the economy at that 
time. 

In order to estimate comparable educational 
requirements for the year 2000, we used the 
projected changes in the job distribution that 
were forecast for that ycai. We assumed that 
the educational distribution for specific occu- 
pations would be about the same, consistent 
with our earlier discussion of the literature 
which suggested that there is no particular trend 
in terms of rising or declining skill requirements 
within occupations. The lower half of Table 2 
shows the projected educational requirements 
for major occupational groups and for the total 
economy for the year 2000. Perhaps the most 
notable pattern in the table is the relative lack 
of change. Although the new jobs added to the 
economy over this period will require higher 
educational levels than current jobs (Johnston 
and Packer, 1987)1 overall educational rcqunc 
ments for jobs in the ycai 2000 aie likely vi be 
quite similar to those at present, a conclusion 
that corresponds closely to the judgements of 
the Panel on Technology and Hmploymcnt of 
the National Research Council (Cycrt and 
Mowery, 1987, p. 103). 
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Table 2 Employment and required education of lobs in the United States 
by occupation group; 1986 and projected to 2000 (numbers in thousands) 



Employment Required education in year* 

(percentage distribution) 
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ARE AVERAGES MISLEADING? 



Presumably, wc could examine these edu- 
cational requirements and compare them with 
the expected distribution of education in the 
United States in order to determine whether 
present educational policies arc adequate to 
meet occupational needs. We must be very 
cautious in doing this for both the obvious 
reason that the projections are open to some 
measure of error and the less-obvious reason 
that employers can adjust their use of educated 
labour. A shortage of educated labour will be 
reflected in a high market cost which will induce 
employers to substitute capital and other inputs 
for educated labour. They may also expand 
production in countries with more favourable 
labour supplies for domestic production. A sur- 
plus of educated labour will induce lower costs 
and the opposite effects. A further concern that 
is not usually discussed is that an overall sta- 
tistical balance in the aggregate between edu- 
cational requirements of jobs and educational 
attainments of workers may mask a serious 
underlying problem of both under- and over- 
education. 



UNDEREDUCATION 



Undcrcducation refers to the situation in which 
members of the labour force do not have the 
educational experience and skills to qualify even 
for entry- level jobs or to benefit from training 
that will provide upward mobility. The United 
States is now facing a r^ing demography of 
students who arc considered to be educationally 
at risk, This term is used to refer to students 
who by virtue of a lack of resources in their 
home or community arc unlikely to succeed in 
school as it is currently constituted. 

Such students arc heavily concentrated among 
immigrants, racial minorities, low- income and 
single-parent families, and those with low edu- 
cation. It has been estimated that at the present 
time about one-third of all students in elemen- 
tal y and secondary school arc at risk, and the 



number is rising because of the high levels of 
immigration and high birth-rates of at-risk 
populations as reflected in the previous section 
of this article (Levin, 1986). A large proportion 
of students from these groups do not complete 
secondary school (Rumbergci, 1987c), a pro- 
portion that may be as high as 50 per cent. 
Even those that do complete secondary school 
show very low achievement scores, equal, on 
average, to students with four years* less formal 
schooling. This suggests that even the amount 
of education completed among these groups 
will be mislcadingly high. 

As jobs have shifted from menial and physical 
tasks to those in the services, the appropriateness 
of skills that arc learned in school has become 
a concern, even for lower-level service jobs such 
as sales persons, waiters, cashiers, office clerks, 
and so on. These jobs require good communi- 
cation skills, reasoning, numeracy, and other 
qualifications that have been set out by em- 
ployers as well as proper work values and atti- 
tudes which have not always been inculcated by 
the schools and family (National Academy of 
Sciences, 1984). In addition, upward mobility 
depends crucially on the ability to learn new 
skills, which depends, in turn, on the edu- 
cational foundation at labour market entry. 
Without these threshold skills, workers from 
these backgrounds arc unlikely to experience 
success in the labour market (Murnanc, 1988). 
Furthermore, given the dramatic rises, both 
proportionately and absolutely, in the size of 
at-risk populations, employers may face a serious 
and increasing challenge in attracting an appro- 
priate labour force. 

This prospect has already alarmed the busi- 
ness community in the United States as well as 
government agencies (Committee for Economic 
Development, 1987; U.S. Department of Labor 
ct al., 1988). Although the schools have tried 
to address the needs of at-risk populations for 
at least two decades, the efforts have met with 
only meagre success (Levin, 1986). The gravity 
of the problem is increasing because of the mass- 
ive rise in the numbers of at-risk students in 
school and who will ultimately come on to the 
labour market. In our view, the response must 
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be substantial and fundamental, moving away 
from remediation as a strategy and in the direc- 
tion of acceleration of learning (Levin, 1987a). 
This will not only require a far greater national 
investment in the education of at-risk students, 
but it will require a fundamental restructuring 
of schools and educational activities. 



OVEREDUCATION 



At the same time that the supply of lesser- 
educated workers and especially those from at- 
risk backgrounds may be inadequate to meet 
the skill requirements of even the least skilled 
jobs, there may also be an excess supply of most- 
educated workers, particularly college gradu- 
ates. This phenomenon has been referred to as 
overeducation, underemployment or surplus 
schooling, and has been the subject of con- 
siderable research in both the United States and 
other industrialized countries (Freeman, 1976; 
Clogg, 1 979 j Rumberger, 198 ij Hartog and 
Oosterbeck, 1988). 

The phenomenon of overeducation is based 
on the fact that the supply of college graduates 
is increasing faster than the supply of jobs re- 
quiring a col lege education. In the United States, 
for example, enrolments in higher education 
increased threefold between i960 and 1980, 
producing a similar increase in the number of 
workers with a college education (Rumberger, 
1984). During the same period, the number 
of jobs requiring a college education, particu- 
larly professional and technical jobs, only 
increased twofold (Rumberger, 1984). As a 
result, an increasing number of college gradu- 
ates were forced to take jobs where a college 
education was not required. Especially affected 
were female college graduates. For example, a 
greater proportion of young female college 
graduates were employed in lower-skilled cleri- 
cal jobs in 1980 than in 19*0 (Rumberger, 1984). 

Although the size of the American traditional 
college-age population is expected to decrease 
over the next decade or so government forecasts 
indicate the number of college graduates will 
remain fairly constant as more and more older 



students return to college to pursue their de- 
grees. Official government forecasts indicate 
that the supply of college graduates available 
will exceed the number of jobs requiring a col- 
lege education by about 100,000 per year, or by 
1.5 million over the next fifteen years (Sargent, 
1988). Such figures could understate the extent 
of the problem since almost half of all recent 
college graduates report that the jobs they ob- 
tained after completing college did not require 
a college degree (Braddock and Hecker, 1988). 

Overeducation is considered a problem, in 
part, because it suggests that scarce government 
resources are allotted towards a system of higher 
education that is producing graduates in excess 
of labour-market needs. While such an argu- 
ment may imply that overeducation, at worst, 
generates opportunity costs, the evidence 
suggests more serious consequences. Over- 
educated workers may be less productive 
because they are dissatisfied with their jobs 
and exert less effort than they would in jobs 
more commensurate with their education and 
training (Rumberger, 1981; Tsang and Levin, 
19&5). As a result, individuals suffer from 
reduced earnings and the economy suffers from 
reduced economic output (Rumberger, 19876; 
Hartog and Oosterbeek, 1988). A recent study 
estimated that each year of overeducation 
among the work-force of American telephone 
companies was associated with a net loss in 
output of about $3,800 million in 1982 (Tsang, 
1987, p. 248). In this case, the negative effect 
on productivity of overeducation relative to the 
existing needs of the telecommunications indus- 
try was shown to outweigh the positive effect 
of the additional human capital employed. This 
example suggests that the individual and social 
costs of overeducation can be substantial. 

One strategy for addressing the undcrutil- 
ization of educated workers is to cut social 
investment in post-secondary education. While 
such a strategy has been argued by some 
(Robinson, 1983), others have pointed out that 
higher education yields a wide range of im- 
portant social benefits that justifies widespread 
social investment (Bowcn, 1980). 

Another approach for addressing the under- 
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utilization of educated workers is to establish 
strategics for raising productivity that draw 
more fully on worker capabilities. Two such 
strategics are the moves towards flexible and 
customized production and towards worker 
participation. 

Customized production 

It is widely agreed that most advanced indus- 
trialized countries will not have a competitive 
advantage in producing standardized products 
with very long production runs. Such products 
include basic steel and metals, chemicals, 
electronic components, many household goods, 
lower-end automobiles and trucks, and other 
goods that can be produced in a relatively 
uniform way for very long periods, typically 
years or decades. Newly industrialized countries 
such as Brazil, the Republic of Korea, Taiwan, 
and others, have adequate labour forces and the 
technical capabilities to produce these goods 
cheaper than the more advanced industrialized 
countries. Higher labour costs, work-place 
safety provisions, and environmental concerns 
in the latter mitigate against long-term com- 
petitive advantages in these products. 

The comparativt advantage of the more 
advanced industrialized countries will be their 
highly educated work-forces and quick adap- 
tation of advanced technologies which will 
provide the potential flexibility to address the 
customized needs of different markets. Rather 
than producing a few products with long pro- 
duction runs, firms would have the capability 
to meet customers* needs for a large variety of 
customized products with shorter production 
runs and high adaptability to the requirements 
of different clienteles (Piorc and Sabcl, 1984; 
Reich. 1985). The availability of such cus- 
tomized products and services will, in them- 
selves, spur the productivity of other firms in 
the economics. The very high educational at- 
tainments of their labour forces will create the 
basis for adaptability to design and produce a 
range of customized products and services. 
Such an economic role will require a flexible 
work-force with high levels of general skills 



rather than a repertoire of standardized capa- 
bilities that can be applied only to a fixed 
work-place regime. 

Worker participation 

A form of change that has been taking place 
concurrently in the advanced industrialized 
countries is that of worker participation. A 
substantial empirical literature has found a posi- 
tive relation between the existence and extent 
of worker participation and worker productivity 
(Einhorn and Loguc, 1982; Faxcn, 1978; Gyl- 
lenhammer, 1977; Jones and Svcjnar, 1982; 
Kelly, 1982). This phenomenon provides greater 
responsibility and decision-making for workers 
in such areas as production, training, quality 
control, personnel selection, and so on. Often 
workers arc organized into teams or semi- 
autonomous work-groups responsible for pro- 
ducing sub-assemblies (Susman, 1976). Sched- 
uling, recruiting, product quality, selection of 
equipment, work rotation, and product im- 
provement arc all delegated heavily to work- 
groups. 

These strategies have important implications 
for productivity, with many examples of dra- 
matic improvements. For example, Saab con- 
verted its automobile door assembly from a 
conventional assembly line to a team approach 
(Logue, 198 1). Annual worker turnover declined 
from 50 to 14 per cent, and quality-control prob- 
lems diminished as did the need for quality- 
control inspectors. Annual savings were nine 
times the annual costs of the change. A major 
American manufacturer of integrated circuits 
organized one of its plants according to work 
teams that made decisions by consensus on 
work processes (Gustavson and Taylor, 1982). 
Yields were raised by 25 per cent above those 
of comparable, but traditional, facilities, and 
employee turnover fell. 

In the United States a failing General 
Motors automobile plant was closed because 
of labour problems, low productivity and poor 
product quality. It was reopened as a joint 
venture with the Japanese company Toyota to 
produce a Toyota model to be marketed under 
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the Chevrolet insignia. Production was reor- 
ganized using work-groups with considerable 
shop-floor autonomy, substantial job training, 
job guarantees, and a just-in-time inventory 
system. Labour productivity in the plant rose by 
50 per cent in comparison with its earlier 
General Motors counterpart, and productivity 
was comparable to its Japanese counterpart, 
despite the fact that 80 per cent of the work- 
force had been re-recruited from the laid-off 
General Motors workers (Brown and Reich, 
1988; Krafcik, 1986). 

Such changes require a reorganization of the 
work- pi ace with less hierarchy and supervision 
and a greater scope of discretion for workers. 
Workers need to be able to solve problems both 
individually and in groups and to communicate 
in team meetings and other situations. They 
also need to be able to interpret available infor- 
mation and to provide leadership and co- 
ordination. 



NEW COMPETENCIES 



The emerging literature on changes in work 
processes for both customized production and 
for worker participation suggests a new set of 
worker competencies. Our detailed review of 
case-studies in the literature as well as pre- 
liminary observations at work-sites under a 
project supported by the Spencer Foundation 
on 'Educational Requirements for New Tech- 
nologies and Work Organization' have ident- 
ified, tentatively, the following as competencies 
that workers will need to function effectively in 
these newer work settings and that can be 
developed in schools: 

Initiative. The drive and creative ability to 
think and perform independently. This qua- 
lification suggests greater school focus on 
independent endeavours for students in com- 
parison with the present emphasis on school- 
and teacher- directed activity. 

Co-operation. Constructive, goal- directed in- 
teraction with others. This qualification argues 
for increased emphasis on co-operative learn- 
ing where rewards arc provided for co- 



operative process as well as for the outcomes 
of that process. 

Working in groups. Interaction in work- groups 
directed towards both short-term goals of 
efficient task or activity accomplishment and 
the long-term goal of group maintenance. 
This dimension can best be achieved by 
schools that organize learning tasks into 
group endcavo"-* rather than the extreme 
emphasis o - individualism and individual 
competition hat characterize existing schools. 

Peer (raining. Informal and formal coaching, 
advising am training peers. The requirement 
for participating in this pre cess in the work- 
place seems to be experience 11: peer tutoring 
in the schools. 

Evaluation. Appraisal, assessment and certifi- 
cation of the quality of a product or service. 
This qualification suggests that students be 
given far more experience in grading and 
evaluating their own work and that of student 
colleagues. 

Communication. The appropriate uses of spoken, 
written and kinetic communication as well 
as good listening, reading comprehension 
and interpretive skills for receiving messages. 
These skills need to be fully developed in 
schools in a work-place context as well as 
in the cultural context. 

Reasoning. Evaluation and generation of logical 
arguments including both inductive and 
deductive approaches. This requirement con- 
trasts with the heavy emphasis on memor- 
ization and rote learning in existing schools. 

Problem- solving. Identification of problems, gen- 
eration of alternative solutions and their 
consequences, selection of an alternative and 
implementation of a solution. The inculcation 
of this qualification requires experience in 
solving problems that arc situated in a more 
natural, as differentiated from textbook, 
sittiation — with both uncertainty and ambi- 
guity of information. Textbook approaches 
are usually characterized by precise infor- 
mation and a single correct answer rather 
than multiple possibilities. 

Decision-making. Employing the elements of 
problem-solving on an on-going basis 
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in the workplace. This dimension requires 
continued practice in problem-solving for 
choosing among alternatives. 
Obtaining and using information. Deciding 
which information is relevant, knowing 
where to obtain it, obtaining it and putting it 
to use. This qualification requires experience 
in selecting the types of information that arc 

! needed for problem-solving and decision- 

i making, obtaining it and using it properly. 

i It can be readily initiated in the school 

I situation, 

j Planning. Establishing goals as well as schedul- 
i ing and prioritizing work activities. This 
I dimension has clear school counterparts in 
choosing activities and objectives and in 
setting out activities to meet those goals over 
a specific time horizon. 
Learning skills. Cognitive and affective skills 
that facilitate the acquisition of new know- 
I ledge as needed. These qualifications require 
I an orientation on how to embrace new 
j learning situations as well as the inculcation 
j of styles of learning that work effectively for 
mastering new knowledge. 
Multicultural skills. Understanding how to work 
with persons from other cultures in terms of 
language, communication styles, and differ- 
ent values. The American labour fotcc is 
j becoming heavily multicultural with its large 
component of entrants from minority racial 
and ethnic groups. Study of foreign languages 
and cultures as well as experience in human- 
relations activities can be undertaken within 
the school setting to satisfy this dimension. 
Most of these competencies arc not the standard 
ones stressed by elementary and secondary 
schools in the United States. Although students 
with university degrees arc likely to have more 
educational experiences in these areas, even in 
these cases there is little guarantee that workers 
will be fully capable. We must also keep in mind 
that all of these competencies are ones that may 
be required in addition to the standard cognitive 
and technical skills that we expect of our workers. 
That is, if firms continue to develop strategies 
based upon customized production and work- 
place participation, there will be an increased 
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demand for these types of competencies. Such 
demands will also tend to utilize more fully the 
talents of educated workers, but in many cases 
they may exceed the capabilities of such 
workers. Th:se requirement?, also seem to be 
ones that respond to the needs of small busi- 
nesses for initiative, creativity, problem-solving, 
and so on, which is an important concern since 
small businesses have been extremely important 
sources of job growth in the United States 
(U.S. Small Business Administration, 1984). 

What is most important is that it is not the 
level of education that is challenged, but the 
type of education that workers will need. In the 
final section we suggest some implications for 
educational planning. 



Implications 
for educational planning 



If the analysis that we have presented is perti- 
nent not only for the United Stales but for other 
advanced industrialized nations, there are some 
general implications for educational planning. 
The most important findings for the United 
States arc the following. 

First, on the average it does not appear that 
the educational attainments of the work-force 
will be too low in terms of the levels of edu- 
cational credentials that are needed to take 
advantage of changes in the economy. Indeed, 
there is only a very modest trend towards 
upgrading of the occupational structure in the 
direction of higher educational requirements, a 
change that should not outstrip the tendency 
towards more education in the labour force. 

Second, underneath the aggregate data there 
is considerable cause for concern with the twin 
problems of significant segments of the popu- 
lation being undereducated and ovcreducatcd 
for available work opportunities. IVtsons from 
educationally at-risk group-, such as those 
drawn from the poor, immigrants certain racial 
groups and one-parent families will not achieve 
cither the quality or amount of educational 
outcome that will prepare them for entry-level 
employment and upward mobility. At the 
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other end of the spectrum, there arc likely to be 
serious problems of ovcrcducation in that many 
prospective workers will find that their edu- 
cational attainments exceed those required by 
their jobs. 

Third, a successful response to the challenge 
of undcreducation will demand a major effort 
to upgrade the quality of education for at-risk 
and disadvantaged groups to bring them into 
the educational and economic mainstream. This 
effort will require not only more educational 
investment, but more imaginative approaches 
to curricula and instruction as well as an 
integration of schooling with that of other 
community services to help the disadvantaged 
(Levin, 1987a). It is probably the major edu- 
cational challenge facing the country. 

Fourth, a successful response to the challenge 
of ovcrcducation can be built on firms' self- 
interest to increase productivity through cus- 
tomized production and worker participation. 
Both of these suggest a focus on a different kind 
of worker, one who is not only prepared in 
terms of cognitive knowledge, but who also has 
the abilities to take advantage of a work-place 
requiring greater participation. 

Finally, the major effort of schools must be 
to address not only what must be learned but 
how it will be learned. For example, students 
may need much more experience in group 
settings through co-operative learning and co- 
operative problem-solving to prepare them for 
changing work-places. Peer tutoring may be 
extremely functional in school as a basis for 
workers' training other workers in the work- 
place. Problem-solving as opposed to mem- 
orization should become more prominent in 
school as it becomes more important in the 
work-place. And as work-places change over 
the four decades or so of a working life, workers 
must have the grounding to learn new tasks and 
new ways of doing work in response to changes 
in technology, work organization, and new 
products. Thus, schooling must prepare workers 
to adapt to change rather than to merely learn 
what is necessary for working in a stable 
environment. 

Many of these issues have already been dis- 



cussed in Carnov and Levin (1985), and more 
detailed analyses arc forthcoming on the basis 
of the present studies of work-places and schools 
by Levin and Rumberger (1986). Educational 
planning must be informed by the major 
qualitative changes taking place in the work- 
place and their educational consequences for 
the schools. Research on these changes and 
their implications and the translation of that 
research into planning and practice must 
remain a high priority in industrialized societies. 
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Management 
and administration 
of education systems: 
major issues and trends" 

Benno Sander 



The first concern of this article is to establish 
guiding principles and criteria for the study of 
educational administration in different econ- 
omic, political and cultural contexts. This 
concern is linked to a defined intellectual pos- 
ition, which implies a concrete commitment to 
the promotion of a free and just human life in 
school and society at large. It is on r .c basis of 
this commitment to freedom and justice in 
education and society that this article adopts the 
concept of the quality of collective human life 1 
as the key criterion to guide the examination of 
the theoretical foundations and the praxeological 
orientations adopted in educational admin- 
istration. 

Based on this guiding principle, this article 
examines the theoretical perspectives and 
praxeological orientations of contemporary edu- 
cational administration, with special reference 
to Latin America. It refers to the historical 
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evolution of educational administrative theory 
and practice, the conceptualization of tra- 
ditional and new perspectives, cross-cultural 
co-operation, and collective participation in 
educational administration. 



A multidimensional paradigm 
of educational administration 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



Professional literature on administrative theory 
in the present century presents a number of 
classifications of conceptual and analytical con- 
tributions to public administration and edu- 
cational management. 

The traditional historical classification tries to 
group administrative theory into three general 
management schools of thought: (a) the classical 
school conceived at the beginning of this 
century at the time of the consolidation of the 
Industrial Revolution; (b) the psychosocial 
school developed during the Great Depression 
in the late 1920s; and (c) the contemporary 

* The opinions cxpreised in this article arc those of the 
author and do not necessarily represent the views of 
the Organization of American States and other insti- 
tutions with which the author is associated. 
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school, developed after the Second World War, 
with a number of different lines of thought. In 
systems terms, the evolution of twentieth- 
century administrative theory is analysed in 
terms of closed systems (1900-60) and open 
systems (1960-80), each with rational models 
and natural models. 2 In philosophical terms, 
administrative theory follows three contending 
scholarly traditions which reflect three corre- 
sponding epistemologics: positivism, hcrmcn- 
eutics, and critical theory. 3 

It is also possible to conceive a new classifi- 
cation of administration in terms of four 
criterion based models based on efficiency, 
effectiveness, responsiveness and relevance. 

Efficiency 

As a management model, efficiency -based 
administration is conceptually derived from 
the classical school of administration and is 
analytically induced from the practice of school 
executives who behave according to the tenets 
of general, scientific and bureaucratic manage- 
ment. The classical thesis was expounded at the 
beginning of this century at the time of the 
consolidation of the Industrial Revolution. 
Three major movements were largely respon- 
sible for classical theory: scientific management, 4 
general management,* and bureaucratic manage- 
ment. 1 The protagonists of the classical school 
conceived of the organization as a closed, 
mechanical and rational system, in which man- 
agement was founded upon the criterion of 
economic efficiency. 

Effectiveness 

As a management model, effectiveness -based 
administration is conceptually derived from the 
psychosocial school of administration and is 
analytically induced from the evaluation of the 
practical experience of school executives who 
adopt the principles of the behavioural ap- 
proach to administration. In the history of 
administrative thought, the psychosocial antith- 
esis to the classical school was developed from 
the time of the Great Depression towards the 



end of the 1920s. The movements responsible 
for this development were those of the em- 
phasis on human relations 7 and the focus on 
administrative behaviour. 8 The protagonists of 
the psychosocial school conceive of the organ- 
ization as a partially open, organic and natural 
system, in which management is concerned with 
the functional integration of its component 
elements in light of institutional effectiveness. 
After the Second World War, effectiveness also 
became a fundamental criterion of the nco- 
classicists, who conceived management by 
objectives.* 

Responsiveness 

As a management model, responsiveness-based 
administration is conceptually derived from an 
array of contemporary management theories 
and is analytically induced from a variety of 
different practical experiences in public and 
educational administration during the last three 
decades. Its major theoretical contributions 
come from development administration, 10 or- 
ganizational development, 11 administrative ecol- 
ogy, 15 institutional development, 13 and con- 
! tingency theory. 1 * The protagonists of these 
contending contcmporaiy movements conceive 
of the organization as an open and adaptive 
system, in which administrative mediation 
emphasizes the situational variables of the 
external environment in light of political 
responsiveness. 

Relevance 

As a management model, relevance-based 
administration is conceptually derived from 
recent and current interactionist formulations 
founded upon phenomenology, existentialism, 
the dialectical method, critical theory and the 
human action approach. 15 The adherents of 
these conceptual and analytical formulations 
conceive the organization as a holistic and 
interactional system, in which management 
emphasizes the principles, of consciousness, 
critical human action, contradiction and totality 
in light of cultural relevance. 
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TOWARDS A NEW PARADIGM 



Although the four specific models of edu- 
cational administration, as set forth above, 
correspond to four historically distinct period*, 
they often converge in a practical sense. In 
Latin America, for example, specialized litera- 
ture describes the current existence of edu- 
cational systems and institutions of a business 
nature in which administration is governed by 
economic efficiency as a predominant criterion 
with other criteria complementing the primary 
one. There are other education systems and 
institutions in which administration is guided 
principally by pedagogical effectiveness in the 
attainment of instructional objectives. Other 
education systems and institutions arc more 
concerned with their political role in the larger 
community and, for this reason, their admin- 
istration is primarily based upon the criterion of 
political responsiveness. Yet other education 
systems and institutions arc concerned fui aa- 
mentally with the human being as an individual 
and social actor. For this reason, these latter 
systems and institutions adopt cultural relevance 
as the predominant criterion of their admin- 
istration. 



The four specific models can be synthesized 
into a global paradigm, which is here defined 
as the multidimensional paradigm of edu- 
cational administration. 1 * Such a global para- 
digm would be composed of four interacting 
dimensions: economic, pedagogical, political, 
and cultur I. To each of these dimensions 
corresponds a respective predominant criterion 
of administrative performance: efficiency, effec- 
tiveness, responsiveness, and relevance. 

The conceptualization of the multidimen- 
sional paradigm of educational administration 
is, furthermore, based on three fundamental 
assumptions. The first is that educational 
phenomena and administrative facts arc inter- 
related aspects of a global reality. The second 
assumption is that in the education system there 
arc intrinsic dimensions of a cultural and 
pedagogical nature that exist alongside extrinsic 
dimensions of a political and economic nature. 
The third assumption is that the human beiug 
as an individual and social actor involved 
politically in society constitutes the raison d'2(re 
of the education system. It is this anthro- 
sociopolitical concept of the human being that 
defines the nature and utilization of the multi- 
dimensional paradigm of educational admin- 
istration as heuristic. These concepts, as shown 
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i m Figure i, arc reflected m a multicentric 

; system in which two substantive dimensions 

; and two instrumental dimensions interact with 

| two intrinsic dimensions and two extrinsic 

. dimensions. 

; liamomu dimension 

; The economic dimension of the education 
: system involves financial and material resources, 
i structures, bureaucratic norms, and mcchan- 
! isms of co-ordination and communication. In 

this dimension, educational administration is 
: concerned with: (a) the distribution and control 
I of" resources; (b) the organization of the insti- 
; union in structural terms; (c) the definition of 
: roles and responsibilities; (d) the distribution of 

work; % e) the determination of how the work is 

j to be carried out and by what type of incum- 

. bents; and *'f) the establishment of norms of 

I action The defining criterion of the economic 

| dimension is efficiency in the utilization of the 

; financial and material resources, and the tcchno- 

j logical instruments under the rule of economic 

! logic. 17 

! 
■ 

! Pedagogical dimension 

, The pedagogical dimension of educational 
■ administration refers to the educational prin- 
! ciples, scenarios, and techniques that are 
j intrinsically committed .o the effective attain- 
j incut of the objectives of the education system. 
1 In recent decades, the pedagogical dimension of 
educational administration has been subjected 
to a process of atrophy as a consequence of the 
generalized emphasis on considering the edu- 
cation system in terms of economic and techno- 
logical development. As a reaction to this 
situation, in some academic environments there 
I has been increased concern with administration 
| as a pedagogical act." The concern of the 
j defenders of the pedagogical dimension is that 
I of* alt nl niting to administration the res pons i- 
1 hihty for conceiving of spaces, methods and 
techniques that are capable of preserving the 
intrinsic educational objectives of the school 
system in it^ efforts to fulfil adequately its 



economic, cultural, and political role in society. 
The major criterion of the pedagogical dimen- 
sion is the effectiveness in the attainment of 
educational icsults. 

Political dimension 

The political dimension involves the strategics 
of concrete action of the participants in the 
education system and its community. The 
importance of the political dimension is rooted 
in the specific responsibilities of the education 
system with respect to society. Its importance 
also resides in the fact that the education system 
evolves in the context of varied conditioning 
circumstances of the environment and is in- 
fluenced by powerful external variables. If 
educational administrators arc not capable of 
adequately balancing the powerful relationship 
of the cultural and pedagogical elements with 
the external environment they run the risk of 
closing the education system in upon itself, 
with loss of political power in the community. 
Within this dimension, those in educational 
administration seek responsiveness, a criterion 
that is essentially political, and according to 
which the education system is called upon to 
meet the social needs and demands of society 
at large. 1 " 

Cultural dimension 

The cultural dimension covers the philosophical, 
anthropological, biological, psychological, and 
sociological values and characteristics of the 
participants in the educational system and so- 
ciety in general. Although the cultural dimen- 
sion includes many aspects and levels, its basic 
characteristic is its global perspective. The role 
of the educational administrator is one of coor- 
dinating the action and interaction of the per- 
son.* and groups who participate directly or 
inditectly in the educational process of the com- 
munity. In the cultural dimension, relevance is 
the basic criterion that guides administrative 
action. Therefore, administration will be rel- 
evant to the extent that it fosters the conditions 
that make it possible to further the quality of 
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collective human life in the educational system 
and society in general." The basic condition to 
further a meaningful and qualitative form of 
human life in education and society is that of 
participation. Therefore, relevance and partici- 
pation in educational administration are closely 
linked together. 

The multidimensional paradigm is based on 
the identification of those diversified dimensions 
or spaces that make fulfilment of the human 
being possible, both as an individual and social 
actor. In the terms of the multidimensional para- 
digm, educational administrators arc guided by 
substantive and ethical concepts of general val- 
idity such as freedom and equity that, in turn, 
create the organizational framework for collec- 
tive participation in the furthering of a quali- 
tative form of collective human life in the school 
and society in general. 



ISSUES AND IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE PARADIGM 



The examination of the historical evolution of 
administrative theories adopted in education 
and the conceptualization of the multidimen- 
sional paradigm of educational administration 
raises important issues and reveals a number of 
implications for educational policy and prac- 
tice. This is particularly evident in developing 
countries. Taking the experience of Latin Amer- 
ica as a case in point, it is possible to account for 
some important aspects, such as: (a) government 
and educational administration; (b) changes in 
educational policies and administrative criteria; 

(c) centralization versus decentralization; and 

(d) the training of educational administrators. 

Government 

and educational administration 

Educational administration in Latin America is 
inserted in the context of public administration 
and regional scientific development. This as- 
sumption is a natural corollary of the phenom- 
enon of interdependence between education and 
society. In this way, many aspects of educational 
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practice and school management can only be 
understood when examined in the evolutionary 
context of the government sector and society at 
large. 11 This is particularly valid in societies 
where the state plays a central role in the field 
of education, as is the case in Latin America. 
This means that it is possible to establish a close 
parallel between the development of public ad- 
ministration and educational administration in 
Latin America, as well as in other developing 
areas and in industrialized nations. In the case 
of the industrialized countries, whatever the 
educational role played by the state, when they 
turn to export their models of educational or- 
ganization and administration to the developing 
world through technical assistance they use 
the mediation of central government. In Latin 
America, for example, the general theoretical 
perspectives of public administration, imported 
from overseas without sufficient relation to 
the historical process of local development, have 
a significant impact on educational adminis- 
tration. In the 1960s, this fact was particularly 
evident in the specific field of educational plan- 
ning, which was strongly influenced by the 
theoretical perspectives adopted in government 
planning and by the overall orientation of econ- 
omic development planning. 

The fact is that economic efficiency and the 
bureaucratic rationalism of the classical school 
of administration were widely taught and adop- 
ted as universal dogmas and recipes in Latin 
American public and educational administra- 
tion. The same is valid for the behavioural 
orientation of the human-relations movement 
and the neoclassical trend of management by 
objectives. Finally, the developmental orien- 
tation adopted in comparative public admi- 
nistration towards the end of the 1950s and 
1960s in the broader context of political theory 
invaded the schools of administration and edu- 
cation in Latin America. Welfare economics and 
government planning were accompanied by the 
economics of education and educational plan- 
ning concerned with the preparation of human 
resources for economic development. In this 
context, the state played a central role during 
the post-war developmental period, as the major 
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j investor in education in an attempt to respond 
j to social needs and political aspirations of Latin 
, American nations. 

i 

j Changes in educational policies 

• and administrative criteria 

j The historical account of organizational and ad- 

j ministrativc theories adopted in Latin American 

| education reveals constant changes in cdu- 

j cational policies and administrative criteria. 

. Latin America initially subscribed to a juridical 

• approach that was essentially normative in 
: nature and closely tied to the tradition of Roman 

administrative law that characterized public 
and educational administration during the col- 
i onial era. 21 Following that era, the four histori- 
I cal models of educational administration were 
! adopted during the course of the present century, 
as set forth earlier in this article. 

The cult of efficiency, linked to the economic 
rationalism prevailing at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, was accompanied by edu- 
cational policies that emphasized the techno- 
cratic and organizational aspects of educational 
systems with little attention to their human and 
political aspects. In other words, economic 
rationalism was accompanied by pedagogical 
pragmatism and administrative efficiency. In the 
specific field of educational planning, the cult 
of efficiency underlies the traditional tcchno- 
rational model conceived in the 1960s, in which 
planning took the form of a normative or 
rational process and a technocratic exercise. As 
a reaction to economic efficiency, pedagogical 
effectiveness, associated with the behavioural 
theories developed at the time of the Great 
Depression, came forward as a criterion of 
administrative performance in education. Edu- 
cational policies emphasized the human side of 
the education system. In an attempt to overcome 
the limitations of economic efficiency and peda- 
gogical effectiveness in education, political rc- 
; sponsiveness was developed in light of the post- 
j war international reconstruction effort. In this 
I context, educational policy was primarily con- 
j ccrncd with the attainment of social demands 
i and political aspirations. The result was an 



unprecedented expansion of education systems 
in Latin America and in other pans of the world. 
Post-war educational expansion was halted by 
the economic crisis that affected the world at 
the end of the 1970s and was further aggravated 
in the 1980s. Educational policy and adminis- 
tration were submitted to a critical examination 
worldwide. Social scientists became more and 
more concerned with the design of significant 
and qualitative forms of human iife in education 
and society. Cultural relevance has become then 
the dominant criterion of educational policy- 
making and administrative performance. In a 
similar way, educational planners try to over- 
come the traditional technocratic model and to 
conceive a more strategic paradigm of edu- 
cational planning" in light of political respon- 
siveness and cultural relevance. 

Centralization versus decentralization 

The political history of Latin America shows a 
constant tension between centralization and 
decentralization in the management of edu- 
cation and society in general. The fact is that 
there have been continual attempts and a num- 
ber of forms of administrative decentralization 
(dcconccntration, deburcaucratization, region- 
alization, municipalization, delegation, nu- 
clearization, privatization) as alternatives to the 
political and administrative centralism that 
characterized society and education in Latin 
America during the 500 years of its existence. 
Nevertheless, centralization, which dates back 
to the establishment of the independent states 
of Latin America, and the construction of their 
national identity, remains a common political 
feature in the whole hemisphere. Education, 
which was used by the state as a powerful 
instrument to achieve indcpcndcnccyimd to 
promote national development, as^vcll as to 
deprive the Church of its historical influence 
in public affairs, followed the same centralizing 
model.* 4 

For practical purposes, this article examines 
whether a centralized or a decentralized edu- 
cation system is nfor* efficient, effective, respon- 
sive and relevant t\) promote equity and freedom 
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of access to economic and educational oppor- 
tunities, in light of the concept of the quality of 
collective human life. Studies carried out by 
universities and by intergovernmental agencies 
reveal that most Latin American governments 
have adopted different forms of decentraliz- 
ation in education. 14 Examples of experiences 
include: 

Argentina as a case of multiple administration 
of its education system. 

Brazil as a tentative of administrative decen- 
tralization by school levels, with a progressive 
assignment of intermediate education to the 
provinces and basic education to the munici- 
palities. 

Chile as a case of educational rcgionalization 
combined with central planning and con- 
trol. 

Colombia as an example of functional and geo- 
graphic decentralization of educational ad- 
ministration. 

Costa Rica as an example of rcgionalization 
and dcconccntration of the education system 
based on regional education departments. 

Mexico as a case of administrative reform and 
agilizacion. 

Panama as an example of decentralization 
through the strengthening of educational 
administration in the provinces. 

Peru as a case of nuclearization and progressive 
geographic decentralization of the Ministry 
of Education. 

Venezuela as a case of educational rcgional- 
ization as a basis for administrative decen- 
tralization. 

We could inquire about the reasons behind 
these and other recent attempts at educational 
decentralization in Latin America. Those who 
favour decentralization argue that it facilitates 
the interaction between education and society, 
upgrading significantly the degree of respon- 
siveness and relevance of the education system 
for its participants and the community at large. 
Decentralization would also move the partici- 
pants of local communities to search for edu- 
cational solutions to their problems within their 
limits, instead of adopting universal solutions 
( inapplicable to all situations of a country. 



The defenders of decentralization also argue 
that a decentralized education system would be 
economically more efficient and pcdagogically 
more effective than a centralized system. 

These arguments, however, arc under severe 
scrutiny in view of the critical assessment of 
the realities of Latin America and its historical 
conditioning forces. There is little evidence 
that government policies on educational decen- 
tralization work effectively. Some critics argue 
that in many cases there is evidence to the 
contrary. 

In economic terms, systematic studies arc still 
needed to establish whether or not there is an 
empirical correlation between efficiency and de- 
centralization. In pedagogical terms, there is a 
need to show how a decentralized education 
system is more effective in countries where the 
political culture values administrative central- 
ism. Considering that the concept of effective- 
ness is rooted in neoclassical economic thought, 
a decentralized education sysiem could tend to 
favour private education. Critical analysts argue 
that this orientation is in conflict with the 
imperative of providing equal opportunities of 
free public education to the poor. In political 
terms, it is necessary to show how educational 
decentralization can be more responsive to social 
demands and political aspirations in countries 
with an economic structure and a political or- 
ganization that do not give adequate fiscal 
autonomy to provinces and municipalities. In 
this way, the adoption of a decentralized edu- 
cation system in countries marked by a cen- 
tralized economic structure and political organ- 
ization could run the risk of creating abandoned 
school systems in the marginal urban com- 
munities and poor rural municipalities. In cul- 
tural terms, there arc doubts whether a decen- 
tralized education system can be more relevant 
to its participants and the community at large 
than a centralized system if adequate economic 
and political conditions do not exist. 

Ir. fact, Latin American countries face a 
significant deterioration of their economic situ- 
ation accompanied by constant tensions with 
the industrialized nations. In addition, the ex- 
ternal economic strangling and the impoverish- 
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mcnt of national economics in Latin America 
generate increasing internal conflicts which are 
mediated by central governments. This means 
that internal centralization is reinforced by 
powerful external forces. This centralizing trend 
has obvious implications for educational policy- 
making and planning. In addition, educational 
policies and plans are often prepared by pro- 
fessionals linked to the central power structure 
and usually committed to urban values. On the 
other hand, bearing in mind the difficult econ- 
omic situation throughout Latin America, de- 
centralization can bcriously jeopardize cquiry 
and increase regional inequalities because of the 
unequal access to financial resources and edu- 
cational services. 

The debate over centralization versus decen- 
tralization in educational organization and ad- 
ministration reveals that there arc no pat 
formulas and easy solutions." Nevertheless, 
two suggestions seem to be forthcoming. 

First, it is necessary to separate educational 
policy and administrative practice. In order to 
preserve national identity, it would seem that 
general educational policy should be national 
in nature. In this way, a national unitary cur- 
riculum should be designed in order to preserve 
national cultural identity, to strengthen its ca- 
pacity to pursue scientific advancement, and to 
provide equal opportunities concerning access 
to scientific and technological development. To 
such national curriculum design, local contents 
should be added in order to preserve the cultural 
hctciogcncity of the country and to attain con- 
crete social needs and political demands. As for 
educational planning, this orientation lays the 
grounds for the development of micro-planning 
within the context of national educational de- 
velopment planning. Again, it is suggested that 
general national policy guidelines should not be 
decentralized, in order to avoid the risk of 
contributing to the weakening of our sense of 
national destiny and of the presence of modern 
science in all parts of the country. For the 
implementation of national educational policies, 
administrative practice pould be more or less 
decentralized. That is to say that, in each case, 
we should adopt the most efficient, effective, 



responsive and relevant administrative strategy 
to attain the ends and objectives established in 
the national educational policy, and, at the same 
time, to preserve the cultural heterogeneity of 
the country and to fulfil actual local needs. 

Second, it is important to clarify concepts 
and practices so that centralization is not necess- 
arily associated with authoritarianism, and de- 
centralization not necessarily confused with 
democracy and participation. In effect, in the 
same way that authoritarianism can coexist with 
decentralization, democracy and participation 
can exist in a centralized system. The difference 
lies in the forms of participation and the 
practice of democracy. To sum up, it is necess- 
ary to look, above all else, to the basis of the 
national policy of education. Then it is necess- 
ary to examine participatory democracy as a 
form of administrative mediation to attain cdu- \ 
cational advancement, in the conviction that a 
participatory form of educational administration 
is more important than centralizing or decen- 
tralizing the system, because a decentralized 
system need not always necessarily ensure par- 
ticipation, and a centralized system need not 
always necessarily deny it. 

The training of educational administrators j 

i 

In colonial Latin America, there was little ! 

' i 
concern over educational administration and ; 

htc preparation of educational administrators. 
In fact, theory-building and knowledge devel- 
opment in Latin American educational admin- 
istration only began in this century, mainly 
after 1930. Most publications of the colonial 
period were general descriptive studies and re- 
port^ with a normative and juridical approach 
to educational administration. Usually edu- 
cational administrators were teachers who had 
been temporarily released from their teaching 
responsibilities. This fact explains why the defi- 
nition of the profile of the educational admin- 
istrator always included teacher training and 
experience as the fundamental requirement. 

Changes in the traditional profile of the edu- 
cational administrator were introduced as a 
result of the expansion and increasing com- 
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plcxity of education systems in Latin America. 
The redefinition of the profile of the educational 
administrator was accompanied by the introduc- 
tion of systematic training policies and practices. 
The preparation of educational administrators 
in Latin America has been a government con- 
cern for the last five decades. Up to the Second 
World War., the preparation of educational ad- 
ministrators was part of the general programmes 
in teacher-training colleges and university fac- 
ulties of humanities and sciences. Educational 
administration was just one subject of a com- 
prehensive programme of study. The content 
of educational administration was influenced 
by the juridical and normative tradition that 
characterized organizational studies and govern- 
ment administration. 

Following the Second World War, particu- 
larly since i960, schools of education were 
established in Latin American universities, 
and professional training programmes for edu- 
cational administrators were introduced at 
the undergraduate level. These training pro- 
grammes emphasized the study of educational 
administration within the classical and behav- 
ioural management traditions. During this 
period, a number of non-degree tailor-made 
seminars and courses in educational adminis- 
tration (and after 1958 in educational planning) 
were carried out by national governments and 
universities in co-operation with international 
agencies, particularly Uncsco and the Organ- 
ization of American States. These were the 
first training experiences in educational admin- 
istration and planning at the graduate level in 
1 Latin America. It was at this time that the 
International Institute for Educational Plan- 
ning (HEP) was established in Paris, becoming, 
since 1963, a research and training centre of 
excellence for educational leaders of the de- 
veloping world. 

Systematic graduate education, which started 
around 1970, represents a new change in Latin 
American university education and educational 
administration. At that time, the Regional Edu- 
cational Development Program of the Organ- 
ization of American States, established in 1968, 
I had a decisive influence in the development of 



systematic graduate programmes in educational 1 
planning, supervision and administration at 
leading universities in Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Panama and Peru. Since the beginning of 
the 1970s, graduate education has been playing 
a decisive role in changing the traditional nor- 
mative character of Latin American university 
teaching to a more analytical approach based 
on increasing research activities. Given their 
newness, graduate programmes in educational 
administration in Latin America have not yet 
been consolidated in many countries. The pros- 
pects, though, arc promising in a good many 
nations. There is increasing entry of pro- 
fess: rr.-ls from other fields of study, particu- 
larly from the social sciences, into graduate 
programmes of educational administration. This 
interdisciplinary encounter enhances an unpre- 
cedented theoretical and methodological devel- 
opment in training programmes and research 
projects. 

Policy and practice in the training of edu- 
cational administrators in Latin America follow 
the general historical development of the social 
sciences. From the initial normative orientation, 
training programmes moved to a behavioural 
content, until reaching a more sociological ap- 
proach to educational administration. This 
means that in the current training programmes 
of educational administrators there arc initial 
indications tending to give precedence to the 
concepts of cultural relevance and political re- 
sponsiveness over those of economic efficiency 
and behavioural effectiveness. 



Educational administration 
in a cross-cultural perspective 



The search for new superseding perspectives 
in educational administration is evident in van- 
guard intellectual circles of both industrialized 
societies and developing nations. In this context, 
there have been recent promising national and 
international efforts facing the challenge of 
cross-cultural co-operation in education and 
educational administration. A number of these 
efforts, developed by individual scholars and 
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universities, arc undertaken through inter- 
go vcrnnicnt a! agencies, such as Uncsco/IIEP, 
the Regional Educational Development Pro- 
gram of the Organization of American 
States, and the Latin American Faculty of 
Social Sciences (FLACSO). 

Cross-cultural cooperation is also fostered by 
national and international scientific and pro- 
fessional societies, such as: (a) the International 
Intcrvisitation Programme in Educational Ad- 
ministration (IIP), which has met every four 
years since 1966; (b) the University Council 
for Educational Administration (UCEA) in the 
United States; (c) the Brazilian National As- 
sociation of Professionals in Educational Ad- 
ministration (ANPAE), founded in 1961; (d) the 
Commonwealth Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration (CCEA); (e) the European Forum 
for Educational Administration, created in 1977; 

(f) the Caribbean Society for the Study of 
Educational Administration (CARSEA); and 

(g) the Inter- American Society for Educational 
Administration (ISEA), established in 1979. 
Their international conferences, research proj- 
ects and publications have been growing as 
forms of a constructive debate in the field of 
educational administration across cultures. 17 

The cross-cultural perspective of education 
and educational administration, especially the 
study of the transferability of educational 
models and administrative paradigms across 
cultures, has particular appeal in the countries 
of the developing world. In the last decades 
there has been a strong movement in the 
developing countries towards the conceptual- 
ization of education and educational adminis- 
tration from the angle of the developing world. 
This creative sociological perspective is orig- 
inally rooted in the 'theory of dependence*, 18 
which is primarily concerned with the structural 
relations that explain the inequalities between 
and within nations. A good example is found 
in Latin America, where committed scholars 
arc involved in the construction of new concep- 
tual and analytical perspectives of education and 
educational administration which arc politically 
responsive and culturally relevant. A number 
of recent publications on education and edu- 



cational administration in Latin America within 
the new vanguard pedagogical tradition have 
brought an intense debate to the field." In the 
specific field of educational administration, the 
new publications in the conflict tradition ad- 
dress critical-dialectical approaches, 30 structural 
analysis, 11 self-management paradigms* 1 and 
phenomenological perspectives.* 5 Although the 
individual contributions of the protagonists of 
the new orientation arc different, all of them 
share a critique of the dominant consensus 
tradition of educational administration. Another 
common characteristic of the new Latin 
American theoretical efforts in educational 
adminiscration is their explicit cpistcmological 
orientation. However, going beyond the evalu- 
ation of the limits of the foundations of past 
and current dominant administrative theories, 
the most creative aspect of the studies is the 
constructive search for conceptual and analyti- 
cal perspectives to guide educational adminis- 
tration. Their common concern is the concep- 
tualization of educational organization and 
administrative perspectives that arc culturally 
relevant and politically responsive to the de- 
mands and needs of Latin American society. 

The upcoming cross-cultural perspective in 
education and educational administration is also 
reflected in meetings and studies carried out in 
industrialized nations that address the phenom- 
enon of international interdependence in soci- 
ology and education. A good example was the 
Fifth World Congress on Comparative Edu- 
cation held in Paris in 1984, where Michel 
Dcbcauvais emphasized educational interdepen- 
dence and linked its relevance 'to the fact that 
international exchanges in the field of education 
have never been so intense and diverse.' 3 * In 
the specific field of educational administration | 
in the United States, the phenomenon was j 
highlighted by Patrick Lynch in his state- j 
of-thc-art address on 'Dependency Theory and i 
Educational Administration',* 4 delivered in New \ 
York at the 1982 Annual Meeting of the ] 
American Educational Research Association. ; 
Promising research and training developments j 
within the conflict tradition arc also taking 1 
place in Australia, the United Kingdom and | 
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Canada. The Australian experience in the con- 
flict tradition follows the initiative of Richard 
Bates's pioneering work on 'a critical practice 
of educational administration'." In the United 
Kingdom the new critical-emancipatory re- 
search and training efforts in educational ad- 
ministration keep affinity with the work of the 
new sociologists and critical thinkers of edu- 
cation. 37 The Canadian upsurge results partly 
from the pioneering critical work of Thomas 
Greenfield™ and as a superseding challenge 
faced by Canadian scholars involved in de- 
veloping countries." 

Recent studies on comparative administration 
carried out in the industrialized world stem 
from general development theories coupled 
with comparative anthropological investigations 
and organizational studies across cultures. Denis 
Goulct 40 in the United States and Claude 
Dcblois* 1 in Canada conceive similar 'lib- 
eration* approaches to development. Their 
writings override the dominant perspective of 
the traditional sociology of development and 
stand out as important sources for specific 
studies on organizational life and administrative 
practice. In a similar way as the dependency 
scholars in Latin America found, the liberation 
scholars suggest that organization and admin- 
istrative theories conceived by and for indus- 
trialized countries arc not transferable and 
applicable to developing areas, due to the in- 
trinsic economic and cultural differences. 

These and other similar contributions have 
important implications for research, training, 
and cross-cultural technical co-operation in 
educational administration. In a cross-cultural 
perspective, research and training contents and 
methodologies in educational administration 
call for constant rc-cvaluations and reconstruc- 
tions. The question of the transferability of 
dominant educational administrative models 
and practices demands meaningful answers. As 
culture provides the context in which edu- 
cation is practised, cultural relevance is the 
major guiding criterion to assess the ap- 
plicability of organization and administrative 
theories, as well as planning practices, in the 
field of education. Such a cultural orientation 



implies a rcconccptualization of national and 
international technical co-operation in the field. 
Thomas Wiggins's call for a 'transactional* 
approach to technical co-operation, as op- 
posed to the traditional 'assistance-intervention' 
framework/- demonstrates an accepted con- 
cern in a number of vanguard intellectual 
circles throughout the world. 

To sum up, the search for new educational 
administrative theories is a challenge to intel- 
lectuals in both developing and industrialized 
countries of East and West. In this worldwide 
intellectual challenge there is a place for both 
national constructive efforts and international 
cross-cultural co-operation. In both cases, cul- 
tural relevance and political responsiveness to 
social and educational needs and demands arc 
basic criteria to guide inquiry and practice in 
educational administration. The underlying 
assumption of this orientation is that it can 
effectively contribute to the furthering of a 
substantive quality of collective human life in 
education and society in both particular national 
settings and in the international context. This 
brings us to the concept of collective partici- 
pation as the political strategy to accomplish a 
substantive quality of collective human life in 
society, and to further scientific and technologi- 
cal development in education and educational 
administration. 



Towards collective participation 
in educational administration 



My basic assumption is that participation is the 
right and duty of every member of a democratic 
society. This suggests that participation and 
democracy arc two closely linked concepts. It 
is in the context of this as- ociation that it is 
possible to examine the historical role of edu- 
cation and scientific knowledge in general. It 
is widely accepted that the function of edu- 
cation is the construction and distribution of 
knowledge. The construction of knowledge 
implies freedom, consciousicss and collective 
participation. The distribution of knowledge 
implies an ethical commitment to equity and 
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social justice so that the knowledge thus con- 
structed can be of concrete benefit to the 
participants of the education system and society 
in general. It is bearing this in mind that 
educational institutions arc social instances in 
which it is possible to construct democracy as a 
political form to foster a substantive quality of 
collective human life. It is also in this way that 
the adoption of a participatory form of edu- 
cational administration is a concrete way of 
contributing to the construction of democracy 
in education and society. However, democracy 
is not the goal of educational and social 
practice in general. Democracy is the type of 
political mediation used to attain a substantive 
quality of collective human life as the ethical 
goal of both education and society. Therefore, 
participation in education, particularly in edu- 
cational administration, is, above all else, a 
political process, as it is in the governing of 
society. 

There arc many specific forms of participation 
j in educational administration, just as there 
| exist many forms of participation in the govcrn- 
| ing of society." This article argues for collective 
participation in educational administration. 
Such a perspective i*> advanced in the conviction 
that collective participation can constitute a 
powerful antidote to the institutionalized autho- 
ritarianism of the formal bureaucracy and to the 
i dogmatic action of minority groups. 

The conceptualization of educational admin- 
istration as a process of collective participation 44 
makes selective use of, and has an affinity with, 
the contributions of contemporary critical action 
theorists in sociology and the philosophy of 
science, 14 organizational theory 4 * and edu- 
cation. 47 In the specific field of educational 
I administration, Ncidson Rodrigucs's concept of 
'collegiate action*, 4 * Lynn Davics's gender- 
inclusive model of 'holistic management* 4 * and 
our 'multidimensional paradigm of educational 
administration** 0 arc examples of new partici- 
patory management perspectives and deserve an 
additional reference. 

Rodrigues has recently proposed a new form 
of articulation between pedagogical practice and 
educational administration based on his concept 



of Collegiate action*. Trying to override the 
traditional centralized and bureaucratic man- ; 
agemcnt practices, he proposes a form of edu- 
cational administration in which the 'collegiate' 
is the driving force of co operative collective 
action in the school. He considers the collegiate, 
in which all the participants of the school arc 
represented, as the instrument of a democratic 
form of decision-making. Yn his view, though, 
the collegiate is not only an administrative 
instrument, but a central pedagogical and 
political instance in the school. The social 
organization of the educational work based on 
the concept of collegiate aciion rejects individu- 
alism and unharnessed and self-centred compe- 
tition, favouring co-operative collective action 
towards the furthering of a substantive quality 
of human life in the school and in society. 

Davics's conceptualization of 'holistic man- 
agement* gives special attention to an edu- 
cational administrative model that is gender- 
inclusive and culturally relevant. Her critique of 
traditional educational administrative theory 
and practice has an affinity with the critical 
thinkers of education and educational admin- 
istration. In the construction of her superseding 
'holistic management* model she includes both 
the 'whole staff' and the 'whole person*. As far 
as the preparation of educational administrators 
is concerned, her contention is that manage- 
ment training should be opened up to all 
teachers. This orientation would facilitate col- 
lective participation in educational adminis- 
tration. It would also facilitate the democratic 
altcrnance and rotation of educational admin- 
istrators. 

Critical human action, political participation 
and cultural relevance arc key concepts of the 
multidimensional paradigm of educational ad- 
ministration examined earlier. Participation, as 
a form of collective critical human action, is the 
political strategy for the attainment of a cul- 
turally relevant management practice as con- 
ceived in the multidimensional paradigm of 
educational administration. In adopting cul- 
tural relevance as the fundamental criterion, 
educational administration is appraised in terms 
of the meanings and consequences of activities 
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for the improvement of the substantive quality 
of collective human life in the education system 
and society at large, The perception and in- 
terpretation of these meanings and consequences 
are only possible through an administrative 
theory conceived on the basis of real experience. 
This theoretical conceptualization is directly 
founded upon the participative posture of those 
responsible for the management of the edu- 
cation system. The more participatory the 
administrative process, the greater its chances 
of being relevant to individuals and groups and 
the greater its possibilities of explaining and 
furthering the substantive quality of collective 
human life. It is in the context of this partici- 
patory perspective, grounded in collective criti- 
cal human action, that educational adminis- 
tration can perform a role of democratic 
mediation that seeks to reach a solid alliance 
of individual freedom and social equity in the 
educational system, aiming to develop a form 
of human experience with cultural and political 
content . 

The cultural and political content occupies a 
prominent position in the debate over one of the 
most important and controversial issues in 
educational administration, that of the prep- 
aration and selection of educational adminis- 
trators for the various educational levels. The 
fact is that participation in the preparation and 
selection of educational administrators takes 
place in many different forms. What is certain 
is that, in this regard, there arc no pat formulas 
or universally applicable systems of partici- 
pation in educational administration, just as is 
the case in the forms of government adopted in 
different societies, and there is no reason why 
there should be. Much to the contrary, it is our 
| contention that participation in educational 
administration is a culturally specific strategy. 
Therefore, each educational system should 
determine and adopt its own specific paradigm 
of participation in order to be culturally relevant 
for its participants and, at the same time, 
politically vesponsive to the aspirations and 
needs of the population as a whole. 

Again, participation in the preparation and 
selection of educational administrators is a 



crucial issue that has yet to be method- 
ologically defined. The correct definition of 
this issue brings us to the concept of education 
as a particular practice of politics, the latter 
defined as the global practice of collective 
human life. As a corollary of the relationship 
between education and politics, educational 
administration is a pedagogical as well as a 
political act. If education is conceived as a 
particular practice of politics, then there exists, 
in educational administration, a superordination 
of the political over the pedagogical. In other 
words, educational administrators at the dif- 
ferent levels and modalities of education are, 
above all, politicians and, as such, should 
perform their functions with legitimacy and 
social responsibility. However, educational ad- 
ministrators should be technically prepared if 
they arc to perform their professional role with 
political responsiveness and cultural relevance. 
The lack of technical competence among edu- 
cational administrators can seriously jeopardize 
their political and cultural role, while compro- 
mising the interests and aspirations of edu- 
cators, students, administrative support per- 
sonnel, and the community. All technical 
activity that affects the interests of the par- 
ticipants in the education system implies pol- 
itical and cultural responsibilities. Therefore, 
the technical preparation of educational ad- 
ministrators is important, since it is expected to 
provide them with efficient and effective in- 
struments for the performance of their pro- 
fessional role with political responsiveness and 
cultural relevance. 

Bearing in mind the association of the 
pedagogical and political aspects of educational 
administration in its cultural milieu, it is 
imperative to conceive of a formula capable of 
combining the technical preparation of edu- 
cational administrators with the process of 
their selection by the participants of the edu- 
cational institution and community represen- 
tatives. In this respect, the conceptualization of 
educational administration as a process of 
collective participation represents an initial 
attempt to combine free election as a political 
and cultural strategy, and formal training as a 
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technical requirement. The latter should be 
subordinated to the former, based on the" 
assumption that the technical criteria of admin- 
istrative efficiency and effectiveness arc regu- 
lated by responsiveness and relevance as pol- 
itical and cultural criteria. The recommendation 
that educational management training should be 
extended to all faculty members and all pro- 
spective teachers is particularly important. The 
importance of opening management training to 
all staff members is based on the assumption 
that such an orientation would enhance col- 
lective critical participation in the management 
of education, whatever the methodology eventu- 
ally adopted in the selection of educational 
administrators. 

The perspective of educational administration 
as a process of collective participation is not a 
point of arrival, but rather a point of departure, 
among many others, on a long journey. It is not 
the end of the task, but rather a beginning of 
the immense task of scientific construction in the 
field of education. 

This article is a particular act of participation 
in a more ample process of collective construc- 
tion of knowledge in education and educational 
administration. It is developed on the basis of 
an intellectual commitment to the participants 
in education systems, together with the larger 
community engaged in the construction of 
forms of educational planning and adminis- 
tration that respond to the cultural aspirations 
and political demands of society. Therefore, it 
is part of a process of collective participation in 
the fulfilment of a real intellectual commitment. 
Democratic mediation is adopted as the political 
strategy, in the conviction that democracy can 
provide the basic ingredients to link freedom and 
equity in educational administration, aimed at 
the construction of an education system ind a 
society founded upon the concept of the substan- 
tivc quality of collective human life. ■ 
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The right structure docs not guarantee results. But the wrong structure aborts results and smothers even 
the best directed efforts. 

Peter Drucker, 1964 



Introduction 



In the 1960s and 1970s, centralized adminis- j 
tration was generally regarded as reasonably j 
effective in supporting the fantastic expansion | 
of education systems in many developing coun- \ 
tries. Existing education administrative systems 
proved capable of training and recruiting a grow- 
ing number of teachers, of building and equip- 
ping facilities, and of monitoring the distribu- 
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tion of financial and didactic materials and re- 
sources. 

With the growth in the size of education sys- 
tems, coupled with the financial constraints of 
the 1 980s and their consequences on education 
systems, existing administrative and managerial 
sectors — mostly centralized — seemed to have 
reached their limits and wetr suffering from 
inadequate organizational structures, an inca- 
pacity to operate large-scale education systems 
and, from poor communication channels, to 
monitor what was happening in the classrooms. 

In this connection, we should recall that the 
style of educational administration generally re- 
flects, and is intricately linked to, the wider sys- 
tem of public administration, thus complicating 
attempts to reform the education system. 

The nature of education is, moreover, such 
that it is provided by a multitude of small, dis- 
persed and disparate units. In virtually all coun- 
tries, schools must respond to diverse interests 
and goals which are often in conflict. Parents* 
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associations, teachers* unions and locally elected 
school boards often have a powerful influence 
both on the objectives that the schools arc ex- 
pected to attain and on the resources available 
to schools. Local level priorities often do not 
coincide with those of the central level. Hori- 
zontal and vertical communication channels be- 
tween the various agencies providing educational 
services are often blocked. 

Responsibility and authority are often not 
accompanied by adequate resources. In addi- 
tion, schools have frequently to contend with 
the pressures generated by the competitive ex- 
aminations that guard the gates to the various 
stages of the education system. 

Reforming such a complex system represents 
a major challenge for most governments. As an 
example, primary education throughout the j 
world has organizational structures which are j 
fundamentally similar: at the base are groups of | 
schools organized in geo-political districts. Al- 
most all schools are managed by a headmaster 
or principal. In many countries, individual 
schools or groups of schools are overseen by 
school boards or parent/teacher associations, 
some of which have considerable influence. An 
intermediate administrative organization, the 
district-level, provides some level of supervi- 
sion and technical support. At the top of the 
structure is a national ministry or department 
of education, responsible for the planning and 
administration of the education system as a 
whole, with one department holding principal 
responsibility, for example, for primary school- 
ing. In larger countries, Mis structure extends 
over four levels with the addition of a state 
education agency 01 provincial ministry, be- 
tween the district and the national ministry. 
Although this three- or four-tier structure ba- 
sically describes all education systems, there is 
actually great diversity among them because of 
the variety of patterns in the distribution of 
decision-making authority. 

Improving school management for quality and 
equity means improving management at each of 
these levels, from the highest hierarchical level 
in the system down to the school, and establish- 

1£J 



ing more effective and rational linkages between 
the various administrative levels. 



Central and intermediate 
levels of administration: 
trends and issues 



Although it is not easy to generalize on an in- 
ternational scale about trends in education 
administration, the predominant pattern is that 
of rather centralized systems: very ineffective 
entities at both the central and intermediate 
levels, with some examples of minor devolu- 
tion of authority and responsibilities to inter- 
mediate, local and school levels for curricula, 
staffing and budget management. Apart from a 
few exceptions, the major constraints or prob- 
lems relate to inadequate organizational struc- 
tures, lack of adequate managerial capacity and 
ineffective information systems. 

In addressing the issue of improvement of 
management, we should basically take into con- 
sideration these dimensions which constitute 
constraints to managerial and institutional ef- 
fectiveness. 

The most central notion is that of an effective 
organizational structure. We do not need to go 
back to the long-standing debate on centraliza- 
tion versus decentralization. Centralized systems 
have proved most effective in countries charac- 
terized by a politically and economically stable 
environment, strong administrative systems, 
good infrastructure, comparatively well-edu- 
cated and compensated teachers, and a relatively 
homogenous context for schooling. For example, 
this has been the case in the Republic of Korea 
and Japan. 

However, in countries with long distances 
between individual schools and the centre, great 
ethnic and linguistic diversity, and relatively 
poorly developed transportation and communi- 
cation systems, rigid centralization blocks re- 
sources and information flows and leads to the 
inefficient and ineffective operation of the sys- 
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tcm. In such circumstances, education systems 
are likely to be more efficient and effective if 
certain functions arc devolved to the lower lev- 
els. Given the very wide variety of administrative 
traditions in different societies, it is not possible 
to prescribe what these functions and responsi- 
bilities should be. The challenge is to define 
criteria for devolving functions and responsibili- 
ties while maintaining an overall effective orga- 
nizational structure. 

In this regard, I should like to make a distinc- 
tion between (i) the central-level, (ii) the inter- 
mediate-level and (iii) the local- or school-level. 

The central level. Administrative weaknesses 
generally arise when managers do not have suf- 
ficient authority and/or resources to do their job 
effectively, when communication channels arc 
blocked, when roles and responsibilities are 
unclear or when managers* time is cither con- 
sumed with routine tasks or with addressing, on 
an ad hoc basis, requests by the political struc- 
ture. For those who are acquainted with the 
subject, the usual picture in many developing 
countries is all too familiar: a small group of 
first-class managers, who have little power and 
have continuously to change their programme 
of work without clear notions of the agenda to 
be implemented and the resources to be mobi- 
lized for that purpose; there is little or no ac- 
countability nor incentives for them to remain in 
thcirposts or to undertake major programmes to 
improve administration and management. This 
small group is surrounded by some 'old-timers', 
watting for retirement and blocking any possi- 
bility for upward mobility, and by large numbers 
of mediocre, untrained colleagues who have 
escaped from the teaching profession and who 
may have been excellent teachers but prove to be 
poor administrators. 

The intermediate level Offices tend to be even 
moreinadequately staffed (which can mean ovcr- 
or under-staffed), poorly financed and accept- 
ing the limitations in their authority to act. Their 
principal responsibility — at least according to 
the rules and regulations — is to provide profes- 
sional assistance and technical support to 
schools, teachers and principals. The typical 



i district office operates however solely as a 'mail- 
box', transmitting guidelines, decisions and rules 
from the central offices down to the lower layers 
j of the administrative machinery. There arc, of 
| course, more favourable circumstances, where 
j the intermediate structure operates as an 
I inspectorate, serving as a link in the top-down 
; administrative control of schools, although nc- 
; glecting its role as a source of professional sup- 
I port. Even under such favourable circumstances, 
; however, there are no incentives to encourage 
the intermediate levels to report mismanage- 
ment, violation of rules, or, on the other hand, 
the good performance of institutions, requiring 
j rewards or encouragement. Nor arc there incen- 
; tives for the intermediate levels to promote, at 
i the lower levels of the system, initiatives, inno- 
j vative attitudes or educational experiments with 
j a risk element. 

j At the local or school level. The mismatch be- 
! twecn authority and responsibility is particu- 
j larly acute. Principals are largely excluded from 
! decisions that affect their ability to improve stu- 
j dent achievement. Curricula are designed ccn- 
t trally, often with little attention to the diversity 
j of schools and students* interests. Teachers arc 
! very often appointed, assigned and evaluated 
j centrally, leaving principals with little control 
] over the choice or discipline of teachers, 
j The failure of teacher employment policies to 
i take into account regional and local needs, sub- 
ject-matter and grade-level needs undermines 
significantly the ability of principals to build and 
j maintain an effective school environment. Few 
I principals have the authority or the resources to 
i organize staff development programmes aimed 
! at the problems and challenges faced by the 
j teachers in their schools. At best, they may have 
1 access to more general programmes created na- 
! tionally. The lack of full authority at the school 
I level is most prevalent in highly centralized sys- 
I terns but even in more decentralized ones, au- 
! thority is not always delegated below the inter- 
j mediate levels. 

1 Given the importance of learning as a joint 
I effort outcome of the school and the commu- 
nity, school managers need to be able to mobi- 
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lize and use local resources for school improve- 
ment especially in situations where central level 
resources are scarce. However, school leaders 
are severely constrained in their ability to do 
this. When central administrative rules and regu- 
lations require that funds raised be submitted to 
the central ministry, this restricts the purposes 
for which they had been intended. 

At the same time, in the absence of testing 
and monitoring systems which make it possible 
to assess performance, schools are largely held 
accountable to rules that govern t*.v use of basic 
inputs (enrolment allocations, student/teacher 
ratios, schedules and time allocations, reporting 
requirements). Such rules are and may be nec- 
essary, but obviously they do little to create in- 
centives for schools to focus on interventions 
that lead to improved student achievement. 



The case for school-based 

management j 

Given the severe difficulties faced by educational j 
administrations — often attributed to the inher- | 
cnt weaknesses of centralized structures — efforts j 
have been made to find alternative approaches j 
for the administration and management of edu- j 
cation. Such approaches have been inspired and 
have inspired the principle of devolution of au- j 
thority to lower levels in matters of governance, I 
financial control, content, methods, norms and | 
standards. However, given the difficulties facing j 
some decentralized systems, such as in the United j 
Kingdom and the United States, which also suffer 
from inefficiency in management, low quality of ] 
education, and enormous disparities, more radi- I 
cal alternative approaches to administration and 
management of education were proposed in the 
1980s. One suggestion was to entrust manage- 
rial responsibility to the schools. The arguments 
for school-based management have been basi- 
cally determined by three sets of ideas. 

One set of ideas stems from the fact that ef- 
fective management is needed at the level where 
teaching and learning take place— in the school, 
in the classroom — because quality education 



requires effective school management. The Thai 
programme of clustering schools for greater 
collaboration and co-operation in order to im- 
prove the quality of education is a good illustra- 
tion of school-centred administrative practice, 

A second set of ideas is connected with the 
image concerning the role of the State as a poor 
manager and provider of services when com- 
pared to the private sector. Phrases like 'open, 
deregulated school market*, 'emphasis on pa- 
rental choice* and 'school competitions' have 
become commonplace in many countries of 
Europe and North America where it is fashion- 
able to attack the monopoly of public (govern- 
ment) school services, 

A third set of ideas is very much linked to the 
so-called 'expanded vision' which is shared by a 
large number of partners of the educational 
profession and which was adopted by the World 
Conference on Education for Alii held in Jomtien, 
Thailand, This vision has five dimensions: 

• the universalizing of access to education and 
the promotion of educational equity; 

• a focus on learning acquisition; 

• the broadening of the means and scope of 
basic education; 

• the enhancing of the environment for learn- 
ing; 

• the strengthening of partnership in the plan- 
ning and implementation of education. 

The latter dimension, the strengthening of part- 
nership, is considered to be fundamental because 
of the proven incapacity of central administra- 
tive services (money and control) to implement 
locally, at the school level, centrally designed 
reforms and innovations. Even if that were not 
the case, i.e. even if reforms designed centrally 
could be implemented, these may prove to be 
irrelevant to local needs. Hence, the need for 
devolution of authority from central to local 
levels, down to other actors of the education 
system, 

[ When the three groups of ideas are combined 
j and the benefits set out, the pressures for local 
i management of schools become irresistible. The 
I type of benefits expected are: 
l • greater flexibility in utilizing funds; 
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• increased involvement of various actors in 
decision-making; 

• removal of centralized bureaucratic control; 

• increased capacity for innovation, creativity 
and experimentation, 

• potential for economies; 

• ability to reallocate resources to meet school 
objectives; 

• greater autonomy in decision-making. 
Such expectations may be summarized in three 
clusters: 

• increased efficiency; 

• increased quality; 

• more democratic and equitable responsibility 
in the management of schools. 



School-based management: 
major principles, 
assumptions, conditions 



It is difficult to find a consensus view on what 
is meant by school-based management. The 
Australian Thesaurus of Education Descriptors 
provides a reasonable basis: 'an administrative 
system in which an individual school exercises 
autonomous decision-making on budgets, cur- 
riculum and personnel within policy guidelines 
set by its governing board*. 

The main ideas describing what school-based 
management really is can be summarized in ten 
points: 

1. School-based management may be de- 
fined as a change in the distribution of the power 
structure (decentralization). The school becomes 
the principal entity of any change in the educa- 
tion system. It is the epicentre for the implemen- 
tation of educational reforms. 

2. The possibility for the school to operate 
on a relatively autonomous basis and to solve its 
own problems requires the co-operation of the 
different actors and the sharing of responsibili- 
ties among all those who participate in the life of 
the school. 

3. The professionals at the school have in- 
creased responsibility and accountability vis-a- 



vis the hierarchical structure because the new 
system implies a systematic use of both internal 
and external evaluation and assessment, as well 
as reports on the results of self-evaluation. 

4. New structures of participation (forums, 
councils) are established to enable the inter- 
change and participation of various actors in the 
running of the school. The actors are the head- 
master, the teachers, the parents, the local com- 
munities and sometimes the students, as well as 
representatives of private enterprise from the 
locality or the region. The participation of teach- 
ers is probably the most significant form of change 
in the distribution of decision-making power in 
the education system. Teachers are supposed to 
inspire the necessary re forms which will improve 
resource allocation. Given the fact that teachers 
implement most decisions, their role is very 
important for t he success of any reform, because 
they are ablr to propose, support or block any 
improvement. If the personnel of the school has 
not been involved in the design of the projects 
of improvement, they will not feel committed to 
promoting and supporting them. 

5. Structures for management assistance and 
support have to be established. Such structures 
include a special budget, the preparation of teach- 
ers so that they are capable of participating in 
the management of the school, and increased 
allocation of time for group work. The delega- 
tion and distribution of responsibility in the 
school for budget, personnel management and 
curriculum matters are prerequisites for effec- 
tive school-based management. 

6. The success or failure of any improve- 
ment depends very much on the conditions pre- 
vailing in each school engaged in the very com- 
plicated and difficult task of improving its op- 
erations and not only on the national policy, 
global plans of reform or general decisions, as 
was previously the case. No effective change can 
take place if it does not take into consideration 
the specific conditions existing in each school. 

7. The improvement of the organizational 
capacity of each school requires both a clear 
communication line among the actors and im- 
proved group work. The circulation of informa- 
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tion is a necessary condition to solving prob- 
lems; this also requires that decisions be taken 
collectively. It is therefore essential that the larg- 
est number of actors be involved from the out- 
set, that a priority be established as to what are 
the most important tasks, and so on. This re- 
quires, in the first phase, a good diagnosis of 
how the school operates. 

8. Any school reform should be conceived 
globally and not piecemeal; it has also to involve 
the institution as a whole and consider all its 
objectives and its functions. Moreover the school 
should have the capacity to innovate built into 
its design and organization. 

9. The environment of the school should be 
a favourable one and this requires transparency, 
simplicity and the possibility to implement any 
proposed change. 

10. School-based review (i.e. evaluation) by 
and for the major actors of the school is consid- 
ered as a necessary condition for improving the 
operation of the school. It is a very important 
step in the introduction of any school-based man- 
agement reform. 

In summary, the main characteristics of 
school-based management which assumes heavy 
devolution of authority and governance to the 
schools, can be described in three words: au- 
tonomy ', participation and self-monitoring. Promot- 
ers of school-based management assume that; 
(i) these characteristics — autonomy yparticipation, 
and self-monitoring — are compatible with each 
other; and (ii) that there are mechanisms for 
reconciling them with the needs and constraints 
of operating an overall education system in a 
coherent fashion. In the last sections of this pa- 
per, I shall address these assumptions. 



Learning from experience 



Autonomy, participation and self-monitoring 
arc intimately interlinked features of school- 
based management. Autonomy — an issue of 
governance — supposes co-operation between 
actors, the key to participation, and adequate 
management structures (budget, personnel, 



curricula), a pre-requisite for self-monitoring. 
Participation — also an issue of governance — 
requires a clear perception of the tasks of the 
institution in which autonomy is exercised, and 
adequate communication channels and infor- 
mation systems among the actors involved, 
which is a central aspect of self-monitoring. 
Finally, self-monitoring cannot be an end in 
itself but serves to support the capacity of the 
school to operate autonomously and provide 
the required feedback of information to allow 
meaningful participation. 

Although this set of arrangements is concep- 
tually reasonable, experience shows, however, 
that a number of problems and tensions appear, 
when applying the school-based management 
approach with a view to improving efficiency 
and equity of schools. These relate to the diffi- 
culty of reconciling autonomy, participation and 
self-monitoring. 

Firstfyy it should be borne in mind that the 
school is a human organization. This human 
dimension is very important for an understand- 
ing of the quality of schooling and the quality of 
learning which is given in the school. As au- 
tonomy and participation imply, in essence, 
changes in governance and in the distribution of 
power among the main actors of the education 
system, they arc bound to generate conflict and 
competition. A few examples illustrate this ar- 
gument: 

• Decentralization has often suffered from pres- 
sures and obstacles from the central office, 
resulting in disorganization of the system; 
hence, in the name of participation, central 
administration has been able to restore au- 
thority and control over the schools. 

• Autonomy has sometimes generated conflict 
between two concepts of management: (i) 
management by the community and (ii) man- 
agement by the government. A typical case in 
point is the management of school buildings. 
In some countries, school buildings arc fi- 
nanced mostly by contributions from the lo- 
cal community. Who should decide ultimately 
on the norms and characteristics of the future 
school? Is the community ready to invest in a 
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project which would not remain under its con- 
trol? 

• As we all know, most reforms of education 
administration systems refer to participation 
but rarely to autonomy. Even in the most 
advanced systems of devolution, the State 
provides very little autonomy to schools in the 
three key areas of governance: (i) budget, (ii) 
staff and (iii) curriculum. 
Secondly, because schools arc human organiza- 
tions, human resource conditions— including 
capacity for management, collaborating in de- 
cision-making and sharing and using informa- 
tion — are determinant factors for successful 
school-based management. Unfortunately, in 
many countries the conditions of human re- 
sources are poor and inadequate. In this re- 
gard, the active participation of the different 
actors in the process should not be neglected. 
This concerns the principals or headmasters, 
the teachers, the parents, the pupils and the 
community surrounding the school. 

More specifically, the role of the principal or 
headmaster should not be minimized. The prin- 
cipal is the focus of authority in the school and 
the crucial link with the outside world. The 
success of a participatory project depends very 
much on the attitude of the principal, his readi- 
ness to implement a reform, his managerial ca- 
pacity and his ability to mobilize other actors 
within the school (teachers, parents, etc.). The 
quality of education will therefore depend on 
the nature of the leadership given by the head- 
master, in other words, his ability to control, 
direct and guide teachers. Studies have shown 
that there is a strong correlation between schools 
with the highest performance and the quality of 
the headmaster. For instance, a study from the 
Republic of Korea shows that, when headmas- 
ters feel they have too much responsibility and 
very little autonomy, and that they arc spending 
too much time in meetings and not enough on 
academic business, the implications for the 
schools are very negative. 

Another study on Hong Kong shows that 
headmasters consider that a major obstacle to 
in-service training is the increase in the workload 



of teachers. The same study shows that the at- 
titude of headmasters who stick to a centralized 
policy of management without encouraging 
participation of teachers generates a sense of 
rejection on the part of the teachers, lowering 
motivation and creating a lack of interest and 
involvement in improving the school. 

The participation of teachers in school man- 
agement has, however, both positive and nega- 
tive attitudes. On the one hand, the teacher can 
help the headmaster in his task of directing the 
school, designing the programme of studies and 
in decision-making. Participation of teachers and 
the exchange of information between teachers 
and the headmaster as well as among teachers 
have helped improve the quality of teaching. 
This idea was developed by UNESCO in its 
regional programme for Asia and the Pacific. On 
the other hand, increased participation by teach- 
ers may be detrimental to the quality of teaching 
because the time devoted to academic activities 
may be reduced. 

It is also fair to say that, in many developing 
countries today, most teachers are underpaid 
| and have to work under very adverse economic 
and professional conditions. In these circum- 
stances, it is important to note that many of 
them are not motivated and a high rate of absen- 
teeism is a typical pattern in many countries. 
The question which one can then ask is do teach- 
ers really want to have more responsibilities when 
simply carrying out their own traditional tasks 
: poses problems. Some countries try to address 
| this issue by establishing incentive systems. This 
! is the case in Thailand. 

| The participation of parents in the life of the 
! school is dependent on many factors: the level 
I of education or training of the parents, espe- 
cially of the mother, the kind of commitment 
they feel towards the school and the possibilities 
they havr of participating in the life of the school. 
The case of Escuela Nucva in Colombia shows 
how parents can be integrated into the life of the 
school and be involved in the process of children's 
education and training. According to several 
evaluations, the Escuela Nucva approach has 
many advantages. Firstly, it has enabled the 
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teaching content to be enriched. Secondly, par- 
ents feel more concerned about the develop- 
ment of the school and that of their children. 
Thirdly, the institution becomes a place for an 
exchange and discussion of educational matters 
between the various actors of the system. 

Another study on Indonesia shows that the 
social and economic conditions of the parents 
have a great influence upon the level and type of 
assistance given to the school. The same study 
shows that, although parents arc not always 
available to participate in the social life of the 
school, they are ready to contribute financially 
to the school. In this connection, the experience 
of many countries shows that the Easiest' way of 
making parents participate in the life of the school 
is to get them to participate financially. 

The role of the pupils has to be defined be- 
cause they arc the fundamental actors of the 
educational process. The experience of Escuela 
Nueva shows that, when more advanced stu- 
dents help the teacher in his task, they can work 
in groups which helps develop a sense of respon- 
sibility; they thus become partners in the whole 
teaching/learning process of the school. This 
| motivates both the children who are active learn- 
ers and those who arc active teachers, thus in- 
creasing the rate ofschool success. In some cases, 
especially in one-teacher schools, the participa- 
tion of pupils has reduced the disparity in per- 
formance between children. 

An interesting example in a very specific case 
is the programme 'MINDSACROSS* in Uganda 
which was introduced for textbooks and in which 
children are involved in the preparation of school 
textbooks. 

Finally, the community is another factor in 
improving quality, by strengthening the link- 
ages between the school and the social, eco- 
nomic and cultural milieu of the children. The 
relationship between the school and the com- 
munity will depend very much on the type of 
I social relationships prevailing in the country 
concerned. In a closed and hierarchically seg- 
mented society, it will be very difficult to estab- 
lish participatory relationships between the 
school and the community. Relations will be 



Closed' and not very proactive, since the com- 
munity would either identify with the school 
which becomes its school, or it considers that this 
school belongs to the government and thus gen- 
erates the same 'respect', *fear' and Expecta- 
tions' felt vis-a-vis all exogenous institutions. 
On the other hand, in more open societies, in- 
teraction between the schools and the commu- 
nity is easier and more likely to produce highly 
beneficial results for the school. 

Incidentally, what has just been said about 
the interaction between the community and the 
school, can be generalized to apply to the other 
major actors of the education system. The basic 
question can be formulated in both a negative 
and positive way. To take the negative formula- 
tion first: 

Is school-based management and its assump- 
tion about autonomy, participation and self- 
monitoring, applicable in societies which are 
highly segmented^ lacking a tradition of partici- 
pation in public life, with or without high po- 
litical instability and where a large proportion 
of the population suffers from illiteracy, mar- 
ginality y poverty and hence are prevented from 
being involved in civil life and more specifically 
in the business of the school} 
In a more positive tone: 

In increasingly complex societies, is there not a 
serious danger of keeping education under the 
sole control of the 'technicians * in education? Is 
not one of the important challenges for the pro- 
fession the search for the most propitious climate 
for participation and involvement of the major- 
ity of the population in educational matters? 
Admittedly, without reference to values, cul- 
tures, traditions and to the systems for regulat- 
ing societies, it is very difficult to sec how it will 
be possible to address the issue of participation 
in the life of the school through changes in 
management, whether these be decentraliza- 
tion, establishment of adequate organizational 
structures, information systems, training of 
managers, etc. School-based managcmc' . may 
produce greater quality and efficiency ui edu- 
cation but for such an approach to work effec- 
tively, it needs to be designed bearing in mind 
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the specific conditions of the societies in which 
it is to be applied. 



Moving towards a hybrid 
administrative system 

The school-based management approach has, 
however, to be reconciled with the need to 
operate the national education system coher- 
ently. Focussing on improving the school as an 
organization does not mean mandating central 
policies and programmes that try to put pres- 
sure on or intimidate schools to improve. Nor 
does it mean eliminating all rules and regula- 
tions, leaving schools adrift in a sea of autonomy . 

The challenge is to find a balance between 
these two extremes, to carefully delineate and 
distribute authority and responsibility through- 
out the system, maximizing the use of human 
and financial resources at each level with the 
ultimate goal of improving student achievement. 

In a recently published book, I have argued for 
the need to move towards a hybrid system of ad- 
ministration and management with a clearly de- 
fined division of labour between the various levels. 

I have suggested that the responsibilities of 
the ministries and local education authorities be 
more clearly defined. The definition of educa- 
tional objectives addressing policy issues, estab- 
lishing norms and standards of quality, and regu- 
lating the overall education system could be 
entrusted to this central administration. At the 
local level or school level, actual implementa- 
tion and management activities should be en- 
trusted to the actors involved (users and con- 
sumers of education, and in particular the head- 
masters and the teachers) . The intermediate level 
would be responsible for support and backstop- 
ping activities, communication channels, feed- 
back and staffing. 

Having already discussed the conditions for 
adopting a school-based management approach, 
allow me to comment on the central and inter- 
mediate levels. 

At the central-level, the functions of setting 
educational policies, regulations and quality 



control, as well as the provision of financial re- 
sources, require special organizational structures, 
and, in many cases, radical reforms of existing 
cumbersome administrative machineries, a clear 
definition of tasks, adequate staffing policies 
including training, appropriate information sys- 
tems for monitoring policies and proper evalu- 
ation of achievements. Urgent attention should 
be given to investment in these priority areas. 

At the intermediate level, perhaps the most 
important challenge before us is to reconcile the 
dual responsibility of the organizational structure 
which is both administrative and professional. 
While intermediate structures tend to be predomi- 
nantly staffed with ex-teachers, i.e. professionals, 
they also tend to devote more energy to admin- 
istrative support. Proper incentives should be 
designed so as to encourage staff at the inter- 
mediate level to discharge their professional re- 
sponsibilities efficiently. At the same time, an- 
other challenge is to transform the intermediate 
level into becoming, from the administrative and 
professional point of view, a two-way communi- 
cation channel between the centres and the schools 
and which has to be both top-down and bottom- 
up. Without the latter, neither the centre nor the 
schools can manage effectively. 

Finally, responsibility at the intermediate level 
has to be proactive in the sense that it should 
resist the traditional tendency to behave as a 
one-way passive transmission channel from the 
centre to the schools. 

This again will require a clear definition of 
tasks, adequate staffing including training, reli- 
able information systems which are relevant at 
the intermediate level and different reward struc- 
tures. Priority should be given to these areas of 
concern. 

It is interesting to note that both centralized 
systems, such as the French, and decentralized 
systems, such as the British, have tried during 
recent years to move towards what might be 
called hybrid administrative systems. For ex- 
ample, France adopted a law on decentraliza- 
tion about a decade ago and school-based man- 
agement experiments called projets scolaires 
1 were started in the 1980s. For the time being, it 
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seems that both systems arc facing severe prob- 
lems and difficulties. The prerequisites for an 
adequate balance between centralization, decen- 
tralization and localization have not yet been 
completely met, neither in France nor in the 
United Kingdom, and it is certainly too early to 
judge these experiments. In fact, the results and 
the applicability of similar experiments in other 
countries will depend on how well they are 
adapted to those countries. 

What they do suggest however is that regula- 
tions must be clearly laid down, known and 
understood by all the actors involved. The gov- 
ernment and the schools must be familiar with 
and understand the allocation formula. There 
must be unambiguous demarcation as to which 
activities shall be under the responsibility of the 
school, which shall remain with the central level 
and which will have to be entrusted to the inter- 
mediate level of administration. The priorities 
set by the government must be known to all, and 
the initiatives and freedom of action of princi- 
pals in the management of their schools must be 
plainly defined. 

Some developing countries have tried to go 
beyond the rhetoric of participatory planning 
and administration and have experimented with 
specific new rules and regulations in areas such 
as building and nutrition, splitting rcsponsibil- 
j ity among the central administration, the inter- 
mediate authorities and the schools, communi- 
ties and parents' associations. Partially imple- 
mented hybrid administration has been particu- 
larly effective in some cases. 

Although it is too early to judge and make a 
definitive statement, we would suggest that, all 
things considered, hybrid systems which gradu- 
ally reallocate responsibilities among the central 
systems, the local administrations and the users 
appear the most attractive on grounds of both 
cost and efficiency, if they: 

♦ establish diversified information systems 
adapted to the needs of all actors; 

♦ clearly specify and diffuse the rules and regu- 
lations and the criteria for incentives; 

♦ develop administrative and managerial capaci- 
ties through recruitment and training; 



♦ redirect resources which are adequate to fi- 
nance the above. 
Most developing countries start out with a fairly 
centralized administration and movement to- 
wards hybridization will be slow and difficult. 
No planner is eager to incur the displacements 
or to enter into the long negotiations which are 
necessary to adapt regulations and to redefine 
duties, ranks and power bases. Where elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers* unions exist, these 
are forces to be considered and the support and 
enthusiasm of these essential elements in the 
business of education must be enlisted if the 
sector is to run well, 
I At the tertiary level, there have always been 
j institutions which enjoy wide and solid autonomy 
] and they have experienced very little interfer- 
j ence in their routine management. Today, how- 
| ever, many of them also suffer more or less se- 
rious problems of inefficiency. New sensitivity 
to economic cycles has made them particularly 
vulnerable. Uncontrolled expansion in fat years 
is followed by drastic adjustment in facilities, 
staff and management of student flows in : lean 
years. Thus some kind of hybridization intro- 
duced gradually is seen as a valid possibility at j 
all levels of the sector. 

Concluding remarks: a prologue 



In the preceding paragraphs, I have amply sug- 
gested that there is no simple answer to the 
question of improving school management. If 
the system of centralized structures has failed 
to serve the evolving needs of expanding edu- 
cation systems, they did help in the early days 
of quantitative educational expansion and they 
arc still essential in determining policies, re- 
ducing disparities and in quality control. If 
decentralized structures arc attractive, espe- 
cially when decentralization leads to devolu- 
tion of authority to schools, the experiences nf 
school-based management suggest: (i) the need 
for human resource development; (ii) accept- 
ing co-ordination mechanisms at the central 
level; and (iii) tensions and conflicts which can- 
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not be addressed independently of the social 
conditions of the countries concerned and with- 
out reference to the central and intermediate 
administrative levels. There is therefore no 
quick solution, no simple formula suitable for 
all countries. Each society has to design its own 
proper mix to make things work. The challenge 
for policy-makers is to strive, in a pragmatic 
way (trial and error), towards the establish- 
ment of such a mix. In doing so, they should 
not overlook the final aim of such a change. It 
is the improvement of quality and equity in 
education. 

In this regard, we should remind ourselves 
that there is a profound difference in production 
culture between the manufacturing industries 
and the services; this stems from the simple fact 
that the former handles inanimate raw materials 
and the latter human beings. In most services, 
the outcome is strongly dependent upon the 
active participation of the client in the service 
process, whether the client is a pupil, a patient, 
a passenger, or a customer. The client's experi- 
ence of the quality of the processes in which he 
or she is involved may be as important as the 
final product and also strongly influences the 
final product. This means that economic theo- 
ries and concepts of productivity and efficiency 
as developed in relation to manufacturing in- 
dustry have little relevance and may be quite 
misleading in service sectors. Moreover, unlike 
manufacturing industries, services, including 
education, often function at their best when the 
processes are open-ended and involve all actors. 
This means that when searching for the proper 
mix, in 'dosing the hybrid structure', the share 
of partnership and participation should keep its 
significance in all sectors. ■ 
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It is already becoming commonplace to speak about a crisis in the 
paradigms we use in our attempts to understand social reality. 
Dissatisfaction with the usual modes of thinking triggers a variety 
of reactions. In some cases, fortunately few in number, the crisis 
prompts people to defend the old all-inclusive models, accentuating 
their dogmatic character still further. More frequently, it fosters 
preoccupation with particular and immediate concerns, as pride of 
place is given to a so-called pragmatism that is— in appearance 
only— unconnected with trends and models ot wider application. 
The following analysis is an attempt to bridge the gap between aspir- 
ations towards all-inclusive models— now outdated owing to the 
remarkable diversity of present-day society— and pragmatic immcdi- 
atism, which docs not allow people to understand the logic behind 
social actions and, consequently, also precludes participation in 
related decision-making. 

Reflections on the state arc a good example of this theoretical 
debate. On the one hand, the 'worldwide standardization 1 of the 
modern state model characteristic of the countries of Western Europe 
gives encouragement to blueprints of a universal character. On the 
other hand, this trend contrasts with the enormous socio-cultural and 
political diversity occurring in Third World countries (Kazancigil, 
1985). This is not the place for a detailed analysis of the theoretical 
and practical problems arising from the expansion of the modern 
state. However, it should be borne in mind that the expansion of that 
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model, in the form to be found in societies where it evolved endogen- 
ously, provides a yardstick (with the promotion of development and 
modernization theories as its most outstanding features) against which 
peripheral societies measure themselves and, at the same time, as a 
Procrustean bed imposing structural conditions which distort and 
limit the development of the model. 

I therefore consider it important to include two caveats in this 
introduction. The first, obvious but none the less necessary, is the 
need to avoid the risks of extrapolating from certain problems, ana- 
lytical categories and solution-oriented strategies which apply to 
certain well-defined contexts. The second and more specific caveat 
is that the following analysis should be placed in the context of the 
specific situation of one region in the Third World (Latin America) 
which has been strongly affected by the expansion of the modern 
state model. 

The article is divided into three sections. The first attempts to sum 
up the main thinking on the state in dependent countries put forward 
by some theorists in sociology and modern political science. It aims 
to place the analysis of the state's role in education within the overall 
framework of the state and its relations with civil society and with 
social agents in general, The second section aims specifically at 
describing the state attitude to education over the past few years, in 
the light of the impact of the economic and social crisis in Latin 
American countries. The third section attempts to present some views 
on future relations linking the state with education and society in the 
context of a development process that seeks to reach targets of 
growth and equity. In that connection, some thoughts on future 
prospects for educational planning arc also expressed. 



The state and society 



During the last few years, criticism of the state, in both nco-libcral 
quarters and on the left, has become widespread. This criticism 
predominated in theoretical and political discussions from the point 
when the modern state in its contcmporai7 version (i.e. the Kcyncsian 
state, the welfare state or whatever the name given to the form taken 
by the post-war capitalist-democratic states), began to show symp- 
toms of crisis which some people considered to be structural faults. 

From the administrative point of view, these criticisms have 
emphasized aspects such as inefficiency, the high cost of centralized 
bureaucratic machinery, curbs on innovation and the relative failure 
to meet the objectives of equalizing benefits, among others. 
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From the political point of view, it is pointed out that it is becoming 
difficult to maintain links between political representation through the 
political parties and corporate representation of organized interests, 
especially because of the growing predominance of the latter in 
decision-making. 

Lastly, from the economic point of view, the chances of solving 
employment problems in a situation where it is increasingly difficult 
to maintain high growth rates are small. The basic contract between 
the different social sectors, based on abundant resources and high 
growth rates, is growing increasingly weaker, and this is encouraging 
a tendency to focus on specific cases and to fragment negotiations at 
a local or regional level (Schmitter, 1986), 

However, these criticisms (and this crisis) have come along after a 
long period during which there was a high level of consistency and 
legitimacy as regards the promises made and the results delivered 
in the democratic-capitalist state of the developed countries. As may 
be seen from indicators of public and social expenditure as a per- 
centage of gross domestic product (GDP) for European countries, 
the credibility and consistency of the capitalist democracy formula 
in the post-war years were based on the fact that it was quite 
possible for the state to satisfy the demands of the different social 
sectors. Available data indicate that, in spite of the economic crisis 
in the 1970s, expenditure on social welfare services in these countries 
continued to rise to percentages ranging from 20 to 30 per cent of 
GDP (Bor6n, 1986; Rassckh and Vaidcnau, 1987). 

Likewise, it may also be argued that this state model worked 
successfully because the different social echelons formed a close-knit 
fabric: social agents maintained contacts with political forces and 
were involved in different forms of state participation. 

In any case, the crisis of the welfare state is a home-grown product 
of developed capitalist democracies and comes at a time when a 
solution has already been found to a large range of problems such as: 
The social integration of the entire population or, in other words, 

the formation of a body of citizens as a universal category. 
The upholding of a lawful institutional system, whose decisions are 
accepted. 

The existence of an efficient administrative structure under the 
responsibility of the state (French model) or composed of pro- 
fessional civil servants (Anglo-Saxon model) (Hadic and Birn- 
baum, 1982). 

Smooth co-ordination and consensus do not preclude conflicts. Hut 
the existing level of legitimacy is high enough to absorb them and 
keep society on the rails. 

The problem of the state in dependent societies and, tn particular, 
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in Latin America, has been a recurrent theme of political science and 
sociology. It would be difficult to summarize all the. available data 
here, but it would be no exaggeration to say that a state-of-the-art 
study on this subject would show that, in fact, uncertainty and bewil- 
derment predominate over substantiated assertions. 

In a recent analysis, Tourainc (1987) proposes an interesting set of 
hypotheses that may serve as a point of departure for relocating the 
problem at a level more conducive to the analysis of some significant 
phenomena in the education sector. 

To begin with, Touraine points out that the most important 
characteristic of social development in dependent countries is the 
lack of co-ordination linking social agents, political forces and the 
state. The situation of dependence means that economic power is 
largely out of the nation's control and prevents consolidation of the 
sovereign state or the cohesion of social agents. As Tourainc (1987, 
p. 25) claims: 

One feature common 10 dependent and colonized societies is the lack of 
co-ordination or partial disjunction of modernization, social struggles and the 
role of the state or, in more analytical terms, of economic systems in the 
case of social struggles, political systems in the case of modernization, 
i.e. social and national integration, and ideological systems organized to 
defend national or territorial identity against foreign domination. 

This disjunction is reflected in the fact that persons acting in the 
political and cultural spheres arc overly independent of those in the 
social sphere (defined by their position in the economic process), and 
accounts for what Tokman (1985) terms the 'weakness of the human 
factor' which expresses itself, for example, in a belief in industrial- 
ization without an industrial bourgeoisie, revolutionary ideology in 
the absence of revolutionary movements and, in general, a strong 
capacity for expression together with a pronounced inability to 
produce results. 

Such detachment and excessive autonomy docs not imply the 
existence of clear and precise distinctions between social agents, 
representative political forces and the state. On the contrary, the low 
level of development and the lack of connections between agents leads 
to a certain lack of differentiation and to the non-existence of purely 
social agents. To quote Tourainc (1987, p. 1 3): 

The European democracies were strong in so far as they represented 
organized social forces and classes, and, more specifically, a working class 
organized into unions and a capitalist class organized into financial groups 
and business associations. In Latin America, on the other hand, it is easier 
for a social group to gain entry into the machinery of state than to form a 
representative party. 
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Instead of a sovereign national state resulting from a political system 
representative of the country's social forces, there is cither a repressive 
system that prevents the formation of a system of political represen- 
tation or a wide-open political market that is not dominated by a 
hegemonic central body. In such a context, the alternatives arc either 
corporatism within the state itself or subordination of social agents to 
political doctrines. The relative lack of hegemony that this situation 
reveals accounts for the constant changes and the case — at a purely 
political or ideological level — with which it is possible to switch from 
one line of argument to another, and from one social theory to 
another. One of the most visible characteristics of the political scene 
in Latin America is therefore the yawning gap between words and 
reality, between rule and practice, between the possibility of taking 
a decision and ability to put it into effect. 

The prevalence of nco-libcral postulates during the past decade 
and the economic crisis associated with high foreign debt have 
sharpened some of the features mentioned in the foregoing paragraph 
and triggered new phenomena. The state in dependent countries is 
known to be constantly governed by the twofold logic of external 
and internal relations. In the case of Latin America, the introduction 
of neo-libcral policies during the decade 1970-80 was, in some cases, 
associated with highly authoritarian internal political practices. This 
association led to a weakening of the nation-state and a strengthening 
of the state as repressive machinery, which accentuated its lack of 
legitimacy even more. The subsequent use in 'state management 1 of 
the debt and the consequences of adjustment policies (cuts in social 
expenditure, recession, rising unemployment, etc.) also contributed 
to provoking this phenomenon, which, in the final analysis, is based 
on the state's substantial loss of autonomy in formulating and 
implementing economic and social policies (ECLAC, 1985; Gra- 
ciarcna, 1984). 

The loss of autonomy with regard to external factors went hand 
in hand with a complex internal process whereby, in most cases, 
democratic liberal patterns were established (or re-established). The 
weakness of these patterns and the difficulties encountered in 
consolidating them arc evident. All indicators confirm, to a greater 
or lesser extent, the rise in social inequality and the inability of the 
state to meet social demands. Societies arc becoming more difficult 
to govern, and this state of affairs takes on features that vary from 
one country to another, ranging from open urban or rural guerrilla 
warfare and wildcat strikes to systematic protest actions organized 
through trade unions or other mass organizations. 

From our particular standpoint, the rise in inequality seems to be 
associated with an equally significant rise in 'state corporatism 1 . 
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The crisis has heightened political fragmentation and underscored 
the role of the representation of vested interests over and above 
representation by political parties, itself weak and disjointed. 
Ultimately, social inequality also expresses itself in differing capacities 
to organize and claim rights. 

The obvious danger in this process is that the state may increase 
inequality through the over-representation of organized minorities 
and, in so doing, relinquish its role in counterbalancing and 
co-ordinating collective interests (Loacza, 1988). 

There are very wide differences between state 'corporatization' in 
developed capitalist countries and in dependent countries, for while 
in the former the underlying social situation is one of relative 
homogeneity, in which all sectors are integrated under conditions 
that enable them to play to the full their roles as creators of demand 
and consumers, in dependent countries a large sector of the popu- 
lation is not integrated, fewer resources arc available and there is a 
narrow margin of legitimacy and consensus within which political 
action is possible. 

The disarticulation characteristic of the development process in 
dependent countries partly explains the low level of efficiency that 
typifies state management in those societies. But within that general 
context, some particular aspects which have had a notable effect 
on forms of state management must be pointed out. 

Some authors have developed the theory of 'disorderly expansion 1 
(sec Martins, 1984) of the state, which is said to be responsible for 
the lack of a 'state system 1 and for the co-existence instead of a host 
of patterns that vary according to the sector of state machinery under 
scrutiny (the economy, the ]cgal system, education, etc.) or according 
to geographical situations or position in the hierarchy of bureaucracy. 
There is no comparable lack of system in the Anglo-Saxon model of 
state organization, in which power is highly decentralized and 
ordinary citizens arc substantially involved in decision-making. On 
the contrary, the different spheres of power arc fragmented and 
segmented, and, owing to the nullification of decisions by the general 
failure to put them into practice and other similar phenomena, this 
causes much administrative paralysis, anachronism, rigidity, and 
finally, inefficiency. 

The economic crisis and recent policies have given rise to phenom- 
ena that may be ex?* abating those general features still further. In 
the first place, it is highly probable that as a result of falling salaries 
and the incentives offered by the state itself to reduce employment 
in the public sector, the most highly qualified human resources arc 
leaving the civil service. In addition, equipment, facilities and all 
those aspects on which the state's management capacity and the 
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quality of public service rest arc also deteriorating. One point to be 
taken into account is that qualitative changes occur when such cut- 
backs arc* maintained over long periods of time. It is one thing to 
impose low salary levels on the public sector for one year but quite 
another to do so over a long period of time. Similarly, there is a 
difference between reducing spending on equipment, maintenance 
of buildings, etc., over a short period and over a long period. The 
effects arc not only greater but in some cases irreversible (Lagos, 
1987). 

Secondly, mention should also be made ot the attempts at state 
reform that have begun in several countries. These projects generally 
form part of decentralization policies aimed at greater efficiency, 
procedural relevance and participation in decision-making. The 
particular case of education will be considered later; at this point 
we shall only refer to the small number of evaluations of the impact 
of those reforms, which cover a variety of situations. In some cases, 
decentralization policy is implemented under authoritarian political 
systems in which it is consequently associated with the possibility of 
reinforcing regional differences and increasing social and political 
control. In other cases, decentralization involves the transfer of 
power and resources to local bodies under the heading of political 
democratization and broader grass-roots participation. Finally, there 
are cases where decentralization is motivated by economic and 
budgetary considerations, for which the problems and responsibility 
for solving them may be transferred but not the resources. In any 
event, these reforms started recently and in a context of great 
economic penury. This context may seriously affect the success of the 
reforms, owing both to the weakness of compensatory mechanisms 
for transferring resources from richer to poorer areas and to the 
weakness of central government in carrying out the new tasks 
incumbent on it in a decentralized system. 



The state, education and the economic crisis 



In view of the subjects raised so far, the link between the state and 
education in dependent societies and its prospects for the future may 
be analysed against the wider background of the state and society. 

From the general theoretical point of view, and despite the 
diversity of national situations, it may be said that the development 
of education in Latin America has had closer links with the political 
and ideological system than with the system of production. As 
acknowledged in various research papers, education has expanded 
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more than other social services, and the people's educational aspir- 
ations also exceed both their individual means and the system's 
ability to satisfy them. The educational generation gap that occurred 
in most Latin American countries between 1950 and the present, for 
example, is very significant. Even today, in a country like Argentina, 
where education expanded early and widely, one-third of the students 
entering university come from homes where the parents did not 
complete basic education. Different types of political and cultural 
factors arc associated with this phenomenon (Rama, 1984), but in any 
event the state played an active role in meeting educational demands. 
That role is freely acknowledged to have been greatest in the general 
provision of basic education. However, the incorporation into the 
education system of social sectors traditionally excluded from it was 
accompanied by two important phenomena: the persistence of high 
exclusion rates owing to high failure rates in the early grades (in 
other words, failure in learning basic cultural codes) and the growing 
internal tendency for education to separate into channels that varied 
considerably in quality, a tendency closely linked with the distinction 
between state and private schooling. The features and extent of 
this differentiation differ from one country to another, but there is 
evidence that even in countries where there is a strong tradition of 
high-quality state education, internal differentiation and segmen- 
tation have increased considerably in recent years (Braslavsky, 1985). 

In the context of the present economic crisis, this traditional 
situation has undergone some important changes. I shall attempt to 
describe them under four headings: scope of the education system, 
quality of education, resource allocation, and management capacity 
(Tcdcsco, 1987). 



SCOPE OF THE EDUCATION SYSTEM 



With regard to the scope of the education system, there are three 
salient phenomena: (a) the growth of prc-scho A education in which 
the state participates considerably; (b) the rise in academic failure 
rates at the level of basic education; and (c) a variety of situations 
regarding enrolment at secondary and higher educational levels, with 
a trend towards the state playing a greater role in making provision 
for those levels. 

These phenomena may be interpreted, succinctly, as follows. 

As far as low-income groups arc concerned, the crisis has halted the 
process of transition to secondary and higher education levels and 
worsened their chances of gaining access to basic education. With 
regard to middle-income groups, the situation is less clear-cut. 
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Generally speaking, there has been an increase in demands made on 
the state, which has responded favourably. Pre-school secondary and 
higher educational levels primarily benefit the middle and upper 
social strata. An increase in state responsibilities at these levels 
would be designed to meet the requirements of middle-income 
groups who cannot, or can no longer, afford to pay for private 
education. Unfortunately, the information available does not permit 
in-depth analysis of these problems. However, as a working hypothesis, 
it may be assumed that the increase in state responsibility for edu- 
cational services for the middle classes is connected with an increase 
in internal differentiation: the education provided by the state is 
acquiring more and more characteristics of mass education, while 
private education becomes increasingly elitist. 



With regard to quality, growing internal differentiation raises serious 
doubts about the state's ability to guarantee a minimum of qualitative 
homogeneity implicit in the idea of national and cultural unity and 
identity. Analysing this problem is an extremely complex task, both 
by its nature and because of the lack of relevant information. However, 
there arc two aspects that I wish to highlight: failure in terms of 
academic performance, and the problem of cultural homogeneity in a 
context of ever more rapid scientific and technological change. 

The available figures clearly show that the level of efficiency of 
education systems is low, and that over the past few years, in some 
regions like Latin America, the situation has worsened (Uncsco, 
1987). Academic failure, as everyone knows, occurs primarily during 
the early grades of basic education and is therefore specifically 
associated with the learning of basic cultural codes. The relative 
inability of the state to guarantee this minimum educational attain- 
ment is due to many cultural, political, economic and educational 
factors (Tcdesco, 1983). But seen from our perspective, failure seems 
obviously connected with the state's denial of a significant component 
of the national culture. 

Analyses on this subject have shown time and again that the edu- 
cation system holds up the habits of the urban middle and upper 
classes as the 'universal' cultural standard. This is obvious in the 
language, values and guiding principles of socialization and, basically, 
the cognitive skills that arc a prerequisite for academic success 
within the system. Failure to perform on the part of pupils from 
working-class backgrounds would therefore appear to be not a failure 
to learn universal skills, but a failure to learn skills foreign to their 
culture of origin. 
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This problem is most manifest in the case of indigenous population 
groups: here the teacher-pupil relationship is distorted, since teacher 
and pupils use different linguistic codes. 

However, now that major changes arc occurring in the production 
of knowledge, it is also necessary to examine the issue of quality 
from the point of view of that which is not yet covered by the cur- 
riculum, but which is none the less an increasingly important aspect 
of contemporary culture. In other words, we should analyse the degree 
and extent to which obsolescent curricula arc used in education 
systems. The increasingly rapid renewal of scientific and technological 
knowledge is concomitant with the growth of respect for the cultural 
identity of peoples, which helps to accentuate traditional levels of 
curricular obsolescence. The economic crisis adds two new factors 
to this situation: on the one hand, it widens the gap between the 
pressing need for a qualitative overhaul of school teaching methods 
and the resources available for achieving it, and, on the other, it makes 
obsolescence more widespread by affecting segments of the education 
system that in the past had traditionally offered a relatively acceptable 
quality of education. 

There is a need for in-depth studies on these points, but on the 
strength of available data we may put forward the hypothesis that 
the gap between academic and 'social* culture is widening. In other 
words, the cultural content of the education system (particularly that 
provided by public establishments catering for lower-income groups) 
tends neither to reflect nor to reproduce any socially significant 
cultural habits: that is, neither popular culture nor modern scientific 
and technological culture. 



RESOURCE ALLOCATION 



As regards resource allocation, recent studies have revealed the 
magnitude of the impact of the crisis generally, and its consequences 
on education policies in particular (Lcwin, 1987). In addition to the 
overall decline in spending on education, stress should also be laid 
on two aspects of significance in this analysis. First is the increase in 
the percentage of the educational budget earmarked for salaries, 
which makes it difficult or impossible to improve the quality of 
education, as no investments arc made in materials, new technologies, 
maintenance of buildings, equipment, etc. Second is the trend 
towards allocation of resources by level, which favours secondary 
and higher education to the detriment of basic education and adult 
education. 

Both phenomena show that the criteria used for resource allocation 
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do not reflect the objectives of economic streamlining or social 
equity, but the ability of the different social sectors to express their 
demands. Teachers' unions and students at the secondary and higher 
levels are social agents who arc very good at organizing themselves 
and influencing decision-makers in the area of resource allocation. 



A general reference was made earlier to the management capacity of 
the state. On the basis of the available data, it is not possible to 
determine whether or not the decline in management capacity in the 
specific field of education is steeper than in the other areas of public 
administration and, in particular, in the remaining government 
departments responsible for the social sectors. However, two salient 
facts seem to indicate that this is the case. First, the education sector 
has lost influence in relation to the remainder of the state machinery, 
especially bodies that take decisions concerning resource allocation 
(Garcia, 1987). In that regard it has been argued that education is 
no longer an attractive field for public investment, either because of 
its low efficiency, or the 'surplus' of education as expressed in high 
professional unemployment figures, or the low impact of edu- 
cational development on social democratization, etc. 

It is doubtful whether these arguments arc valid. However, the 
decline in the sector's management capacity causes a vicious 
circle, for with lower funds and a weak administrative structure, 
internal problems will increase and thus further reduce the chances 
of redressing the situation. 

Secondly, it must be borne in mind that teachers constitute one of 
the majority groups in the public sector. The decline in teachers' pay 
has caused widespread protests which have brought educational 
activities to a standstill for long periods. The most serious cases have 
been in Argentina, Bolivia, Peru and Venezuela. The fact is that 
in recent years educational activity has taken place in an atmosphere 
of staff demoralization, active resistance, absenteeism, etc., which has 
prevented not only the introduction of innovations but also the 
normal performance of regular duties. 

Although the private sector was also affected to some extent, the 
public sector was obviously harder hit, thereby compounding the 
difference in quality between the two. 
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Outlook for the future 



Some aspects of the debate on the outlook for education and the role 
of the state may be regarded as relatively outdated. First of all, it is 
recognized that the basic problem is not one of determining whether 
the state should be more or less active. On the contrary, the problem 
is how to ensure that the objectives of democratization and main- 
taining high standards in education arc effectively attained. It is 
only with these objectives in mind that it is meaningful to compare 
the role of the state with that of the private sector, the role of central 
government with that of local authorities, and so on. Similarly, it is 
also unanimously agreed that the central planning/free market 
alternatives are neither contradictory nor mutually exclusive mech- 
anisms. The net result of this period of criticism of the state has, 
without any doubt, been a clearer appreciation of all the problems of 
inefficiency, clicntelism, bureaucratization, etc., in public-service 
structures. However, application of the neo-classical paradigm has 
also led to disappointment and scepticism because of its undemo- 
cratic effects and, in a few cases, because of its negligible impact on 
efficiency and quality. It therefore seems obvious that the debate 
today hinges on strategies for coping with the challenge of reconciling 
efficiency and equity, traditionally viewed as quite separate objectives 
which, consequently, cancel each other out. Just as it can no longer be 
claimed that the state is always inefficient and that only market 
mechanisms guarantee optimum results, it cannot be maintained 
that homogeneous public policies are alone capable of ensuring a fair 
distribution of goods and services. 

Secondly, reference must be made to the problem of internal 
differentiation within the state apparatus itself, in view of the 
growing importance of local and regional bodies on the one hand 
and certain sectors of activity on the other. This differentiation makes 
it possible, at certain points, to arrive at partial agreements concerning 
specific problem areas or regions even when no agreement can be 
reached at national level or in general. 

Thirdly, it must be borne in mind that the debate on the role of the 
state in Third World countries is taking place in a context with two 
outstanding characteristics: on the one hand, their capacity for action 
is being weakened not only as a result of social demands for greater 
participation and democratization of organizational structures, but 
also because of the economic and financial crisis which is funda- 
mentally affecting state action in the social sphere. In that regard the 
transfer of responsibilities from the state to the community is not, 
in some cases, an initiative that will improve the quality and efficiency 
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of the service or give users greater control over its characteristics, 
but simply a transfer of financial responsibility. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the considerations 
governing the actions of the state in Third World countries arc 
twofold: internal and external. These twin considerations lead to 
situations that arc difficult to reconcile. The weakening of the nation- 
state (in terms of sovereignty, decision-making autonomy, etc.), made 
worse by the stringent conditions imposed by adjustment policies for 
dealing with debt payment, may generate internal conditions that 
strengthen the machinery of authoritarian political control. 

The difficulties faced by democracies in Latin America, in trying 
to reconcile existing internal participative practices with a strong 
external negotiating capacity, attest to the complexity and fragility of 
these situations. 

Analysis of the state's role in the light of the two-pronged challenge 
of achieving both equity and efficiency reveals a series of problems 
which, though intimately interlinked, should be considered separately 
so that they are easier to understand. 

In terms of policies to achieve equity, reference will be made to 
problems of resource allocation and the quality of education. With 
regard to policies aimed at efficiency, we shall consider the problem 
of how to achieve a broader spread of responsibility for results. 



In analysing the state's role in resource allocation, it should be borne 
in mind that scarcity will be the keynote of the future. The economic 
crisis afflicting the Third World is not the transient result of circum- 
stances, and although it may be somewhat cased by favourable 
negotiations on debt repayment, restrictions will continue in the short 
and the medium term. 

In situations of scarcity, competition for available resources 
becomes keener. The struggle to acquire scarce resources becomes 
fiercer among both social groups and sectors of activity. With regard 
to education, it has been claimed that the problem will be one of 
competition with two other powerful agents: c thc military (and mili- 
tarist circles) and those who wish to cut back resources in the public 
sector in order to boost economic growth* (Carnoy, 1986). Further- 
more, competition also comes to the fore \\ itrin the education sector 
among those who claim that priority shouli be given to the lower 
rungs of the system (basic education, literacy, adult education) and 
those who stress that priority should go to higher education and 
scientific and technological research. 
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In discussions on whether or not to invest in education, some 
authors have put forward the hypothesis that the education sector 
should take the initiative again by demonstrating the value of education 
in the processes of growth and development. The impact of criticism 
on human capital theories and some prominent social phenomena 
(unemployment of educated people, little change in the distribution of 
income despite educational expansion, etc.) have weakened the 
negotiating position of those in charge of the education sector as far 
as other decisions on resource allocation arc concerned. In developed 
countries, on the other hand, this phenomenon is fading and there 
is a growing conviction that in the future, possession of knowledge 
and information, and the ability to produce them (intelligence), will 
play a decisive role. The future of the education system is a key 
concern in all developed countries (Lcsournc, 1988), and this concern 
seems to be closely associated with the need to maintain high levels 
of competition for markets. 

In the developed countries, there is noticeable awareness of the 
priority that shall be given to training, in both private and state 
sectors. Firms invest heavily in training, research and development 
and these investments arc said to be the cause of the growing privatiz- 
ation of the production and distribution of knowledge. As knowledge 
is regarded as valuable capital, the characteristics of its production 
and distribution are becoming increasingly similar to those that 
define the production and distribution of all goods. More and more 
difficulties arc therefore emerging, a case in point being use by the 
public of certain private products that arc knowledge-intensive 
(software). In these contexts, demands arc being made on the 
education system to provide sound basic training that will prepare 
people for work later on in the production and consumption of goods 
and services. Demands arc also being made for greater flexibility in 
allowing transfers from one form of education to another, the decen- 
tralization of responsibility for the implementation of curricula 
together with an increase in the capacity for evaluation and for 
alignment with national priorities, etc. 

In Third World countries, on the other hand, the requisite 
consensus on the priority to be given to education docs not yet exist. 
The need to maintain educational growth and guarantee the right to 
education for all is acknowledged, but these aims arc not translated 
into public policy. The weakness of the private sector prevents it 
from ofFcring an alternative to the state. In many instances, the 
private sector strives to obtain larger public grants in order to finance 
levels and establishments attended by social groups in relatively 
higher income brackets. In others, however, although substantial 
percentages of national resources arc set aside for education, the 
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problem is that the total amount of resources available has fallen 
significantly, because of external debt repayments, or because of the 
economic recession or for both of these reasons. 

It is therefore relevant, in the case of Third World countries, to 
support the need for new initiatives in enhancing the role of education 
in development and growth, and this clearly cannot be done on the 
same terms as in the past. 

A very serious dilemma facing those countries is to determine 
whether priority in resource allocation should be given to the bottom 
or the top of the system. The logic of social demand favours allocation 
to the top, since the middle and upper classes are in a better position 
to stale their demands and, besides, their educational credentials have 
become devalued, with the result that more years of study arc needed 
in order to slay in the running for posts at the top of the market. The 
spurious growth of post-secondary levels of the education system 
associated with the political and social consequences of excluding 
large population groups from education serves to justify calls for the 
state to shift the emphasis to the bottom of the system in its decisions 
concerning resource allocations. 

However, we should not make generalizations or wholly under- 
estimate the importance — from the point of view of national interests 
and the process of endogenous development — of public spending on 
strengthening scientific and technological potential in Third World 
countries. The economic crisis has aggravated still further the tra- 
ditional weakness of scientific activity in dependent countries. But 
at the same time their capacity for consuming imported technology 
has also declined, and growth will be possiolc only if their endogenous 
technological potential increases significantly. 

Third World countries undoubtedly have to tackle these problems 
from very different starting points. Generally speaking, however, it 
would seem that no one contests the need to ensure universal access 
to basic education; with regard to the top of the system, on the other 
hand, it is claimed that there is a need to limit and select according 
to specific criteria (the labour market's absorption capacity, individual 
merit, the system's ability to cater for candidates offering guarantees 
of quality, or a combination of all these criteria). 

The challenge of dealing simultaneously with problems at the 
bottom and top of the system therefore makes it necessary to define 
criteria for both at the same time. In other words, the validity of a 
specific policy for one part of the system may be judged by its effects 
on the system in its entirety, Hence it may be said that the validr y of 
selective policies on access to the top of the system depends on the 
existence of systematic and efficient policies for expansion at the 
bottom. 

1*7 
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Thus the aim is not to choose either alternative to the exclusion of 
the other. It is vital to solve problems at the bottom of the system in 
order to ensure that social development is democratic in character. 
Strengthening scientific capacity, by promoting the training of highly 
qualified resources and the production of knowledge in order to solve 
social and productive problems, is vital to ensure growth and the 
availability of resources. This implies acknowledging that whereas 
the criterion for evaluating policies aimed at the bottom of the system 
is their impact on access and general provision of education (elimin- 
ation of academic failure, dropping out, etc.), a criterion for evalu- 
ating policies concerned with the top of the system is the excellence 
of their output (whether knowledge or human resources). 

In this approach, we must consider the role of each of the social 
agents and that of the state. If decisions concerning resource allo- 
cation continue to be governed by each social sector's ability to exert 
pressure, it is obvious that inequalities will be perpetuated and 
strengthened. The alternative, in order to break out of this 'markct- 
oricnted' line of reasoning, lies in consultation and co-ordination 
machinery that enables the state to play an effective compensatory 
role by transferring the resources to the neediest sectors. The future 
of principles of equity in the development of poor countries will 
henceforward be to a large extent determined by the creation of such 
machinery and by its efficiency in producing results. 



The question of equity in education is a matter not merely of the 
number of years spent studying but of the socially significant 
character of the knowledge that pupils gain while at school. Equity 
is therefore defined by the possibility of ensuring that the entire 
population has access to a homogeneous core of knowledge, values, 
skills, etc., which constitute both the cultural expression of national 
unity and the medium through which active participation and social 
awareness is possible. 

The state has traditionally borne responsibility for providing this 
central core of cducaiion for the entire population. This expectation 
has been given as a reason for administrative and organizational 
patterns based on the centralization of authority, little community 
participation and curricular uniformity. The implications for school 
administration will be discussed below. We shall now analyse the 
problem of curricular uniformity as a strategy for ensuring equality 
of opportunity. Two different phenomena have been reported as 
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evidence of a crisis in this traditional approach. First, the process 
of quantitative expansion recorded in recent decades has gone hand 
in hand with growing internal differentiation from a qualitative point 
of view. The existence of different 'brands' of schooling has been 
noted in various countries, and in many cases the differences depend 
on whether the establishments are state-run or private. Second, 
cultural homogenization has been challenged from two different 
angles: (a) the cultural identity of peoples and cultural diversity are 
now claimed to be factors that enrich, not weaken, national unity; 
(b) the burgeoning output of scientific and technological knowledge 
and the increasingly pervasive influence of science on modern culture 
are rendering obsolete curricuiar content and the values that schools 
normally instil. 

These two phenomena are distinctive features of the cultural 
heterogeneity characteristic of many Third World countries which, 
in the case of Latin America, is manifest in what some authors have 
called the 'low normative integration' of society (Germani, 1985) or 
'societies in which there is no basic consensus' (Brunner, 1986). 

In contexts such as these, the cultural level defined as basic is tlv 
specific nucleus of one sector of society, and, for that reason, its 
extension to the rest of society is predominantly authoritarian. This 
is most noticeable in societies where there is strong ethnic differen- 
tiation (Amadio, 1988). In such cases, however, group demands arc 
made, not for separate treatment, but for a broader and more balanced 
distribution of the benefits of development through a culturally 
pluralist state. 

From this point of view, the problem of educational standards is, 
in very general and abstract terms, part of a twofold challenge: on the 
one hand, the need to capitalize on cultural relevance through diver- 
sification at the start of the learning process and, on the other, the 
need to draw on the capacity for innovation and change characteristic 
of contemporary scientific and technological culture. These two 
aspects are not contradictory. Cultural relevance in a situation 
providing no access to science may lead to isolation, which will 
compound backwardness and dependence. The incorporation of 
science and technology in the absence of a strong endogenous nucleus 
will lead to a mere cultural enclave or, on a large scale, would be an 
undertaking doomed to failure. 

The problem is not exclusively one of teaching; the role of the 
school is, however, a very important and specific one and may be 
summed up in the question of how to end the school's cultural 
isolation by ensuring that there arc effective links between the 
curriculum and local culture, on the one hand, and between the 
curriculum and the world of work, on the other. This two-pronged 
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approach obviously implies that there is a risk of fragmentation and 
a weakening of national unity. In that connection, but from the 
cultural angle, there re-cmcrgcs the subject of the consultation 
machinery which, if the aim o f imposing a single homogeneous model 
is abandoned, would make it possible to reach basic agreements on 
the rules of conduct, co-existence and mutual respect. The role of 
the state would be defined less by the imposition of a given cultural 
pattern or model than by encouragement of values and forms of 
organization that reflect such a basic agreement. Certain values arc 
frequently mentioned because they arc closely associated with 
endogeneous development strategics, and the education system would 
have a significant role to play in disseminating them through the 
socialization of schooling: these arc solidarity, creativity, participation 
and efficiency. 



THE STATE AND RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES 

Closely connected with the foregoing point, but viewed now from 
the angle of educational administration, is the problem of responsi- 
bility for the management of educational services. We shall address 
two problems in particular: (a) the role of the state and of the private 
sector; and (b) the role of central government and of local authorities 
(provincial, municipal, district, etc.). 

In recent years there has been a groundswell of opinion in favour 
of privatization, on the one hand, and decentralization of state admin- 
istration, on the other. The arguments given for supporting these 
alternatives differ from one author and experiment to another, and 
the only conclusion that may possibly be drawn is that these issues 
cannot be analysed in general terms. 

The importance of the social, political, economic and cultural 
context for each alternative is crucial in determining its value and 
the form that it takes. Educational administration, for example, may 
be decentralized within the framework of democratic and partici- 
pative political processes, and likewise under systems that arc 
authoritarian, socially hierarchical and exclusive (Pcscador and 
Torres, 1985; PIIE, 1984). 

Organizational models of educational management arc not ends 
in themselves, but instruments that facilitate or impede the attain- 
ment of specific objectives. From this point of view, the key problem 
facing education systems in Third World countries is the low level 
of responsibility for results to be found in the styles of administrative 
management in vogue, particularly in the state sector. 
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The shrugging off of responsibility for results that characterizes 
the working of education systems is usually blamed on administrative 
centralization and curricular uniformity. Similarly, there is wide- 
spread agreement that strategics for achieving institutional autonomy, 
decentralization and community participation in school adminis- 
tration can generate greater dynamism, relevance and responsibility 
in dealing with specific social demands. In practice, at least in Latin 
American countries, these features have been the privilege of the 
private educational sector only and have therefore been associated 
with educational services catering for the middle and upper classes. 
The theory that the state's educational function — which is to 
guarantee national unity and equality of opportunity — should be 
independent of group pressure associated with the concept of pro- 
viding services to satisfy the client, has in fact led, in most cases, to a 
differentiated structure in which the possibility of participating and 
demanding a particular quality of service is determined by the ability 
to pay. The public service is beyond the community's social control 
and thus suffers from low innovative capacity and a lack of responsi- 
bility for results. 

The key question is therefore how to run educational adminis- 
tration on lines that guarantee equity and efficiency, democracy and 
innovation. The results of decentralization experiments begun in 
recent years arc little known and far from conclusive. There is, 
however, a hard core of questions concerning antidemocratic trends 
in decentralization, associated with the weakening of the role of the 
state, when decentralization is put into effect without any compen- 
satory arrangements to prevent the already existing inequality 
between regions and social sectors from becoming more acute. 

There is a case for saying that strong central administration is 
needed if decentralization is to achieve its objectives of democracy 
and reinvigoration. The strengthening of central administration 
should clearly not follow the traditional pattern. It will be required 
to deal more with two main areas: evaluation of results and compen- 
sation for differences. 

In a decentralized system in which component institutions enjoy a 
high level of decision-making autonomy, conditions at the outset may 
be as differentiated as need be. The methods and resources used to 
achieve the objectives may also be highly diversified. However, the 
role of the state should be essentially that of attaining a certain degree 
of homogeneity at the end of the process and, with that aim in view, 
it should have a strong capacity for evaluating the results of activities 
carried out by local bodies and, on a par with that evaluation, an 
equally strong compensatory capacity for backing up local units that 
do not have their own resources with which to attain the objectives 
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defined as national goals. These activities (evaluating results and 
compensating for differences) presuppose the existence at the admin- 
istrative level of both an efficient quality control structure and a com- 
pensatory fund making it possible for decisions to be taken on the 
basis of the evaluation of results. (It should be made clear that such 
an evaluation should not be confined to measuring learning achieve- 
ments but should include all the variables that account for such 
achievements and should, in turn, constitute the basis for decision- 
making.) Exactly what such machinery will be like will depend on 
particular national characteristics; the point that must be stressed 
here is the need for these functions to be established as the priority 
task of central educational administrations. If the state is to perform 
these functions efficiently, it must have a basic component — a 
capacity to inform. Only if it has a strong capacity to produce suitable 
information can decisions be duly adopted relating to the identifi- 
cation of problems, the definition of priority policies, management 
control, resource allocation, etc. The value of information is not, 
however, confined to these functions within the state machinery. 
Information is also a basic component of any policy to strengthen 
citizens* participation in making and in monitoring the implemen- 
tation of educational decisions. 



To conclude, we should also look at the implications of this analysis 
for educational planning. The subject is a very broad one and much 
attention is currently being paid to it. An exhaustive study of the 
future prospects of educational planning is, of course, outside the 
scope of this article. I shall merely make two main comments sum- 
marizing the most significant implications of the foregoing analysis. 

First, it would seem possible to predict a strengthening of state 
machinery, especially in countries with a high foreign debt. Several 
authors (Lagos, 1988; Gurricri, 1987) have outlined the main 
factors that necessitate such strengthening. From the economic 
standpoint, they have mentioned the role of the state in: (a) nego- 
tiating the foreign debt; (b) obtaining international funding; (c) raising 
the rate of investment; and (d) formulating a strategy for industrial 
transformation. Fiom the political point of view, the strengthening 
of the state seems to be bound up with its role of providing the 
machinery for consultation among the different social sectors. In that 
regard, it is interesting to call to mind Crozier's (1987) view that the 
greater the number and freedom of agents to express their interests 
and demands, the greater the need for organization and management. 
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Although responsibility for that organization docs not necessarily fall 
to the state, it would seem that only the state is capable of bringing 
all parties together to manage common problems. This statement by 
Crozicr, which applies to developed capitalist countries, must be 
expanded in the case of Third World countries to include the state's 
role in raising the level of participation of sectors hitherto excluded. 

Strengthening state machinery obviously docs not imply raising its 
levels of intervention or increasing its size. Mention has already been 
made, at least with regard to Latin America, of the paradox of the 
existence of large but weak states. Strengthening the state means 
providing it with an adequate planning capability (Gurricri, 1987) 
so that it can deal with problems arising, inter alia, from the following 
factors: (a) shortage of resources; (b) growing complexity in decision- 
making processes and the need to co-ordinate different levels and 
sectors; and (c) reconciling short-term demands (emergencies) with 
medium- and long-term requirements. 

Secondly, it must be pointed out that there is an urgent need to 
revise planning models. From the socio-political standpoint of this 
article, it would seem that the new approaches in educational plan- 
ning should take at least three considerations into account: 
Better acquisition with and provision for the various social agents, 
in terms of the membership of their groups, their general propen- 
sities for action, their negotiation capacity, abilities and scope, etc. 
The need to confine planning to what can actually be planned, by 
limiting the state's action to those aspects which serve a priority 
purpose (setting priorities, evaluating results, off-setting differ- 
ences, developing public information systems). 
Special consideration for strengthening management capacity to 
ensure that syllabuses and curricula arc not reduced to mere 
empty formulae. 

Finally, educational planning in the future will have to face the 
challenge of defining its own identity and role between the growing 
complexity of both the political decision-making process and the 
requirements of an efficient administration based on the co-existence 
of a wide range of alternatives. ■ 
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SECTION II 



The Practice of Educational Planning 
in Different Regions 
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Education al planning, 

admini stration and 
manageme nt in Afric a 

Vinayagum Chinapah 



The contemporary socio-economic situation in 
Africa is one of general pessimism intctsperscd 
by dickers of optimism. Perhaps what is really 
needed is pessimism of the intellect, which 
implies recognition of past errors of economic, 
political and social nature as well as scepticism 
about perfection of remedial and developmental 
measures suggested from outside the African 
sub-region. The continent also requires an opti- 
mism of the will, to keep on trying. Court and 
Kinyanjui (1988) argue that Africa is a continent 
characterized by tumult and change over the 
past twenty-five years, but it has one fascinating 
constant which is the persistent and seemingly 
insatiable public demand for formal education. 
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The political, social and economic 
situation in Africa 



Never before has the African continent wit- 
nessed such a popular commitment to pro- 
grammes of action for economic recovery and 
development, structural adjustments and 
human-resource development. However, this 
commitment is far from being a general consen- 
sus among these countries to adopt 'packages' 
pioposed by others. These packages need to be 
modified according to the political, social and 
economic conditions of each country. 



THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND 



There have been increasingly concerted efforts 
in the 1980s among African leaders to tackle 
their countries' social, and economic situation. 
At all international summits and conferences, 
the rallying cry for aggressive development strat- 
egics is heard. In the field of education, these 
summits and conferences have laid the founda- 
tion for new educational strategics in the region 
(Lagos Wan of Action, 1980, the Harare Confer- 
ence of Ministers of Hducation and those respon- 
sible for Hconomic Planning in African Member 
States, (M1NHDAF) V, 1982, the Organization 
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of African l.'nuy (OAl : ) Meads of State Confer- \ 
enre on Priority Programme for Africa's Kccov- : 
cry, 1985, mc Khanoum Declaration, 1988; etc). , 
We should also mem ion ihe com mil mem of the : 
miernauonal community, including bilaieial 
and multilateral agencies such as the Swedish \ 
Inter national Development Authority (SI DA), '. 
DNHSCO, L \'D1\ the World Bank, etc., ; 
towards programmes of economic recovery, 1 
human resources development planning, and in- • 
digenous development in the region. In the face , 
of seemingly intractable problems for socio-eco- 
nomic development, the people of Africa 
become emboldened to question the legitimacy 
of some of the socio-political systems that rule 
them. In manv places, for example in Algeria, 
Nigeria, Zambia and Ghana, to name but a few, \ 
there is extensive debate with regard to genuine , 
and popular participation in government 
through well-defined channels. 

sen: io-h'o no m i c. c o n t y x i s 

Socio-economic and structural imbalances in 
African development are often approached in a 
polati/ed manner. There are those who view the \ 
current situation as an outcome of the interna- 
tional crisis with worldwide inflation, unfavour- 
able terms of trade, etc.; while others see the crisis . 
to be internal, namely in the nature of state pol- 
icies, internal class structure or political instabil- 
ity (f\ l-SCO, 1987. p. 36). However, the current 
threat of economic stagnation or decline would 
hit the alreadv underprivileged or marginal 
groups in African societies the hardest. 

The social situation in the mid-1980s has dete- 
riorated in mam wavs and has been marked by 
crisis in most areas ot human development - 
health, nun it ion, housing, education and em- 
ployment. By 1987/88, poverty had become wide- 
spread m both the urban and rural areas of the 
region at feeling between 50 and 75 per cent of the 
population. In 1987, around 4 million Africans 
weie idem i lied as te fusees and as many as 10 mil- 
lion displaced persons. Many households are liv- 
ing under the minimal level of basic human 
needs. 



Furthermore, an explosive deterioration of i 
the quality of education marked by increasing j 
problems of educational wastage (drop-outs, j 
repeaters and failures) is noticed in such a sit- ' 
uation. By 1984 as many as 40 pei cent of the ' 
school -age population had no exposure of any ; 
kind to formal or non-formal education (HCA, ' 
1989). 

Other socio-economic indicators for coun- 
tries in the region show marked variations. The j 
annual population growth-rate between 1975 j 
and 1983 was below 2 per cent for some coun- ; 
tries (Cap Verde, Gabon, Mauritius and Sey- : 
chelles, all of them with a population of not i 
more than 1 million in 1984), while it was above ! 
4 per cent for countries such as Botswana, Cote ; 
d* I voire, Kenya and the Libyan Arab Jamaha- j 
riya. Furthermore, in some countries the per- ! 
centage of rural population was as high as 80 per '< 
cent or more (fourteen countries), and as low as , 
50 per cent or less (three countries). A similar . 
trend was observed in terms of life expectancy, as ! 
high as 60 years and above lot eight countties 
and as low as 50 years and below for twenty-two j 
countries. .Marked differences between countries ; 
in the region are recorded also in terms of low 
GN1\ In 1985, there were seven countries in the j 
region with per capita GNP above $1,000 while ! 
as many as nineteen countries had GNT per cap- ! 
ita below $300. Real CiNI* growth-rate per capita ; 
during the period 1965-85 ranged from a minus j 
in thirteen countries to a plus of more than 3 per '. 
cent in nine countries. This evidence of socio- j 
economic variations between countries in the ! 
region confirms to a certain degree the danger of j 
applying cook-book prescriptions of structural j 
adjustment to programmes suggested outside j 
national contexts. 1 

The difficult economic situation has in the , 
recent past been exacerbated by renewed 1 
drought, floods, civil wars and regional conflicts j 
in countries like Hthiopia, Sudan, Mozambique J 
and Angola. These pioblems have created pre- j 
carious food situations, disrupted transport < 
loutes, upturned communities and produced 
millions of refugees, al feeling both economic- 
al! political conditions. 

Seiious economic dissatisfaction originates 
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from rapid tnllation, distribution and structural 
imbalances, wage-policy problems, harsh staple 
food-price adjustments and marked reduction in 
people's living standards. The above socio-eco- 
nomic problems are further aggravated by ter- 
rible housing conditions of low-income earners, 
poor nutrition, low resistance to disease, the 
looming menace of AIDS and serious drug- 
abuse problems. Important gams made in the 
education sector in the 1960s and 1970s have 
been reversed, and employment as well as em- 
ployment services have deteriorated both in 
terms of quality and quantity. Brain-drain and 
the exodus of labour are on the increase in the 
region. 

The oveiall economic picture, however, 
remains gloomy, and the human costs of most 
structural adjustment programmes are extremely 
I high and give much cause for concern both 
internally and externally. According to the 
recent economic report from Africa (UCA, 1989, 
p. 6) the number of countries experiencing nega- 
tive or below 3 per cent growth -rate have, in fact, 
I increased from twenty-nine in 1987 to thirty-one 
in 1988. Botswana and Mauritius have recorded 
exceptionally high growth results for specific- 
reasons: Botswana because of its booming dia- 
mond industry and Mauritius because of its rapid 
industrialization. 

The gloomy economic situation of Africa 
over the past veais has also led to a worsened 
external debt position, which in 1988 stood at 
$230,000 million. The volume of debt ruse by 
$10,000 million in 1988 alone. New loans (lead- 
ing to actual new debt) is onlv incieasing mar- 
ginally. The bujdensome increases essentially 
reflect effects associated with ihe lluetuating 
value of the I S dollar, the accumulation of 
arrears, and the capital i/uiion of interest rates. 

Coming back to the field on education, 
Wright (1989. pp. 80-90) provided an extensive 
analysis of the World Bank Policy Study in sub- 
Saharan Africa (1988) starting with the argument 
that the siudv has scveial shortcomings in terms 
of: (a) controversial interpretation of .mailable 
data; (b) a hint of idealism and naivety in some 
suggestions and recommendations; (0 an 
unwarranted fudging of issues related to the 



I wider implications and implementation strate- 
j gies of some policy suggestions; (d) a rather re- 
\ siriciive policy framework imbued with pessi- 
' mistic caution; and (e) insensitivity to the 
i crisis-induced potential for initiative and creativ- 
• iiy which always lurks within situations of socio- 
j economic decline. He further warns against the 
I cost-strategies and cost-measures proposed in 
I the structural adjustment programmes in educa- 
! lion which he considers to be purely dictated by 
! monetarist economic theories. 
I The views expressed above are pertinent to 
j existing planning, administrative or managerial 
! strategies and to those designed for educational 
! development in the region in the 1990s and be- 
' yond. 



j An overview of education in Africa 

■ ' ----- 

' Around the time that most countries in Africa, 
j especially sub-Saharan Africa, gained independ- 
I ence from colonial rule, the region lagged far 
j behind the rest of the world on nearly every indi- 
cator of Western-style educational development. 
! Since the early 1960s, however, the nations of 
i Africa have invested heavily in education at all 
j levels. There has been a firm belief that without 
j education, development could not occur. It has 
] also been generally conceived that only an edu- 
; cated population could command the skills ncc- 
i essary for sustainable economic growth and a 
! better quality of life (see the Harare Decla.a- 
! tion). A recent report (UNESCO, 1987) provides 
! a comprehensive overview on the past and pre- 
I sent achievements as well as shortcomings of 
1 educational development in Africa. Some of the 
major points are examined here. 

African achievements in the education sector 
have been impressive, both in absolute terms 
j and in relation to other sectors or to other coun- 
■ tries, in the period between 1960 and 1980. That 
is a tribute to all involved: African parents and 
' leaders, missionaries, United Nations agencies 
i and external donors. In the period after 1980, 
! howevei , II has been increasingly ditlicult to mo- 
! bili/e resources for education, and a somewhat I 
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decreasing proportion of GNl* has been allo- 
cated to education since 1980. When viewed 
from an international perspective, the propor- 
tion of GNP destined for education in the region 
is rather low, especially when applied to the 
young population. Statistics reveal that educa- 
tional expenditure per pupil represents hardly a 
quarter of the world average. The economic and 
financial constraints since the early 1980s have 
had increasingly adverse effects on quantitative 
as well as qualitative aspects of education and 
j training in the region. At the same time, poor 
capacity for educational planning, administra- 
tion and management is manifested in most 
countries, which are regarded as the sine qua non 
of successful implementation of educational 
reforms, changes and innovations. 



j T HE PR ESK N T SITUATION 

j Although it is almost impossible to take stock of 
the achievements and shortcomings of cduca- 
1 tional development and to propose future edu- 
j cational actions for such a heterogeneous, var- 
j ied and complex environment as Africa, an 
• attempt is made here to look ahead from a syn- 
I optic educational view. 

i 

j School enrolments have stagnated since 1980, 
| and in some cases fallen below the levels rcac- 
j lied in the 1970s, in almost all the basic educa- 
j tional institutions of the region. This reflects 
i the present economic situation in Africa. For 
J example, children, especially girls, are kept 
i away from school because they arc needed to 
contribute to the family income, not the least 
because of the recent droughts, which have 
forced many families to migrate. This poverty 
has also caused malnutrition and poor health, 
which in itself reduces the number of cducable 
children, and accounts for part of the lack of 
success at school. Furthermore, in many coun- 
tries the fall in total family income has coinci- 
ded with higher fees for schooling and related 
activities, which have been introduced because 
of ihe scarce resources available for the sector. 



Although basic education remains a require- 
ment for at least reasonably successful partici- 
pation in the labour market, the demand for 
schooling is expected to remain at a lower level 
than prior to 1980, as the immediate private 
gain by basic education is limited. This is due 
both to the recent economic stagnation and the 
increasing number of graduates, which have 
prompted a rise in demands for educational 
qualifications on the labour market. 

The quality of education has declined at all levels. 
Among the explanations given for this are the 
low expenditure per student and the ineffective 
allocation of existing resources. The expendi- 
ture per student is especially low at the primary 
level, which is particularly disturbing because 
of its importance as a foundation for other levels 
of education and because of its close link to 
adult literacy. In addition, there is evidence to 
show that over the years, little progress has 
been made in improving teaching/learning 
conditions, that is, unavailability or shortage of 
textbooks, lack of curriculum relevance, and 
poor supervision and management. 

School failure - that is, early and later drop-outs, 
frequent grade repeating, and poor academic 
standards - is a problem that has been noted at 
all levels of schooling, particularly at the pri- 
mary level. This phenomenon deserves special 
attention in relation to its vast implications for 
the cost of education, which are also reverber- 
ated at subsequent stages of education. In terms 
of quantitative research the problem is quite 
well documented, and the statistical reports of 
the problem give cause for much concern. As to 
a qualitative analysis of the causes, the area 
remains insufficiently investigated (Chinapah, 
19906). The 1982 Harare Conference pointed 
out social and economic factors, and the per- 
ceived scant relevance of education, as plausi- 
ble determinants of the problem (UNKSCO, 
1987, p. 25). On the other hand, in Zimbabwe a 
gtoss primary enrolment ratio, over 100 percent 
is reported. With a low rate of repetition, Zim- 
babwe seems to have achieved the goal of uni- 
versal primary education. 
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A love level of cognitive achievement has further- j 
more been recorded, though there are excep* j 
lions to this in sonic of the well-established sec- 
ondary schools of the region, where 
j achievements arc quite high. However, sonic 
| caution is necessary in allowing the level of cog- | 
| nilive achievement, as evidenced by test scores, j 
! to be the only basis for drawing conclusions i 
j about the quality of education. Although the lcv- 
1 cl of cognitive achievement is certainly an cssen- 
j tial indicator of the pupils' future productivity - 
| as it reflects one of the most important goals of 
■ education - yet, quality is a multi-faceted mea- 
surement. Quality, therefore, will also have to 
encompass such factors as the extent to which 
education manages to accommodate modern 
! market-oriented skills with existing traditional 
| needs and values. 

| The problem of maintaining the standard of exist - 
j ing resources^ for example, maintaining an adc- 
| quately trained and motivated supply of teachers 
and restoring dilapidated premises and facilities, 
may at least, in part, be due to a preference for 
emphasizing development as defined by new 
! projects, rather than maintenance of existing 
1 facilities. Poor teaching materials are yet another 
! problem that needs immediate attention. 

I 

! 

SOMti AUI-.RNAHVI- SOLUTIONS 

The question of a better performance of African 
j education systems, involves consideration of 
! both quantitative and qualitative dimensions. 
Problems need to be seen m their proper cultural 
context and approached in a multi-disciplinary 
way with an eye on revitalization, selective 
expansion, diversification and decentralization. 
Serious rethinking would call for the following: 
Mailers concerning healthy and edticablc pupils, 
: qualified and contented teachers, suitable 
I textbooks, relevant leaching materials, and ap- 
' propriate instructional language pnltc ics need 
j 10 be addressed. 

Hcttcr educational administration, planning and 
I implementation imply clearer formulation 



and articulation of objectives and involvement i 
of relevant groups at all levels. J 
'he intensification and rationalization of school 
and out-of-school literacy leaching, with an 
emphasis on the complimentarity of adult lit- 
eracy leaching and primary education has to 
be considered. An enhanced use of the exist- j 
ing non-formal education pattern has an j 
essential contribution lo make wilh respect to 
rationalization of literacy leaching. 

Curriculum restructuring is needed lo include 
realistic basic environmental care in schools 
and the consideration of choice of language 
for instruction as well as for the maintenance 
of indigenous languages. 

The stepping up of relevant educational 
research and educaiional evaluation as well as 
a systematic use of scientific, cultural and 
technological research must be pursued in 
order to identify, define and master some of ■ 
the problems of the contincni. 



Educational planning 



! The institutionalization of educational planning 
! in Africa is a rather recent phenomenon. In mosi 
j African countries, educational planning was 
; institutionalized in the 1960s and 1970s. In 
Africa, as in various other parts of the world, 
educational planning was greatly influenced by 
the general policies of planned social, cultural 
and economic change replacing the traditional 
piecemeal and laissez-faire approaches. Educa- 
tional planning became an important compo- 
nent of national development planning. At the 
j time of independence and immediately aftet- 
j wards, African countries found it imperative to 
i have a prospective rather than a retrospective 
j outlook when planning their education systems 
to meet ihc needs of nation building. HI itist and 
restrictive access and provision to educational i 
services were in general replaced by a populist 
system of education. 

Planning education for the young Africans of 
tomorrow became a challenge to people from all 
walks of life. At an earlier phase, the stuial- 
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demand approach to cducat onal planning 
became predominant. There was a massive 
expansion of educational facilities and services in 
ordet to compensate tor the limited educational 
access which prevailed dining the colonial pe- 
riod. Later, educational investments were exam- 
ined from the standpoint of meeting a particular 
country's manpower needs and requirements. 
This was then followed by a greater emphasis 
upon cost -benefit analysis of such investments m 
terms of priorities attached to dilfercnt levels and 
types of education. It is important to note that all 
three approaches to educational planning (social- 
demand, manpower-planning and cost-benefu) 
were used simultaneously at various points in 
time. One would not be surprised to find that they 
are still in vogue today in most circles of pohes- 
makmg, planning and implementation in these 
countries 



OR(,ASI/A!IO\ AS1) M A JDK 1 f St' I I OSS 

In recent sears, the notion of educational plan- 
ning and its relevance to the present political, 
socio-cultural and economic contexts of African 
countries were strongly debated at both national 
and international levels. New directions for edu- 
cational development and educational planning 
in Alrica were presented at various summits and 
confidences The current challenges to educa- 
tional planning should be understood in the 
light of the recommendations from these sum- 
mits and conferences as well as in view of the 
recent analviical documents dealing with this 
particular topic in Africa. 

An attempt is made here to select some of the 
maioi tiends in the practice of educational plan- 
ning in Africa It should be noted however, that 
it is impossible to do justice to partic ular changes 
taking place in this field within each of the Afri- 
can tounti ics. Verv often it is the case that these 
national changes aic not proper lv documented, 
disseminated 01 account' >t for 

Ah nan loiintnes do not ilaim to have an 
endogenous svstem ot educational planning. In 
tai t. the development of educational planning in 
Afi it a was great K mspned hv the achievements 



and progress made in othei parts of the woild, 
mainly, with regard to us organizational struc- 
tures, functions, techniques and innovations. 
I ; or example. m;ny of the cunent issues and 
problems of educational planning as addressed at , 
the international seminar organized by the Inter- j 
national Institute for Educational Planning | 
(111:1*) in 1983 are constantly reported in 
national and sub-national seminars and work- " 
shops on educational planning in the African 
countries. Three fundamental questions arose : 
from the 11T.P seminar Should educational 
planning still diaw its inspiration from past expe- 
rience? Should it open up the horizons of its . 
thinking as regards the necessary and sullicient ■ 
types of information? If so. upon what criteria 
should this information he identified, gathered. . 
classified and disseminated" (111:1*. 1984. p. 10). ' 

The I'NkSCO Kegional Otlicc for l-duca- 
lion in Africa (HKIiDA) has si me its inception 
been instrumental in the process of institution- 
alizing educational planning in Africa with the 
assistance of national, bilateial. regional and 
international agencies and institutions. In iccent 
v ears, the major activities ol UKHDA in this held 
have concentrated on the Kegional Technical 
Project foi Training and Reseaich in Educa- 
tional Planning and Administianon. having as 
its acronym COl OKPA The C.OTORPA pro- 
lect is open to all Membci Stales of I 'NHSCO ir 
sub-Saharan Africa. Hv l^SS. thiity-four of llu 
forts -tour Mcmhei States m the icgion pattn ipa- 
ted in its vamuis activities 

Organizational and tumiion.il activities in 
the field ol educational planning have, over the 
scars, expanded tremendouslv in most African 
countries m response to the i.tpid quantitative 
and qualitative developments ol then education 
systems which loi decides weie blocked bv the 
colonial authonties Starting with a small unit, 
bureau or depaitment located at the Ministiy of 
Hdueatton. educational planning was given a tin 
pictentious and ambitious lask It lesulted in the 
i in i e ni situation in main <»j these i ol mines, that 
is. the need to i tnnp.it i nici ii.ili/i 1 edmatmnal 
w-anning units, bin eau\ or dnci toiaies into divi- 
sions, departments oi sjitions speiiah/mg in 
vanous aspects ol edutattmial planning at the 
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central level Likewise, main eomenimn.il 
macro-level educational planning strategies gave 
wav to more micro-oricnied ones, as evidenced 
through the importance attached to school map- 
ping and micto-plannmg, decentralization 01 
planning bv programmes and pioieets An 
equally impouant emphasis is given to the qual- 
itative aspects of educational planning mainh m 
relation to problems of educational wastage 
(drop-outs, failures and gradc-icpeating). educa- 
tional inequalities between icgions and between 
dilierent socio-economic and cull ui a I iiioups. 
gendei disparities, unemployment and iob cit- 
ation; vouih and adult illiteracy; and tost lecov- 
eiy strategies in educational linancmii 

An important ("unction of educaiion.il plan- 
' ning units or then equivalents has been to co 
ordinate and communicate with othei mimstnes 
and with corresponding units at icgional and 
subregional levels. Ileie it is often di thai It to 
separate the planning functions from those oi ad- 
ministration and management. At piesent. veiv 
little is done to ascertain the practice ol cen- 
tralization and/oi decentiah/ation ot educa- 
tional planning in Africa, l'hiough the vomp.ut- 
mentali/ation of educational planning m most 
African countnes. the number ol dnis-.ins. sec- 
lions, or departments fulfilling van .is edvka- 
nonai planning functions has mu cased I'hev 
aic gioupcd heie into four maioi c.itcizoiies to 
illustrate their d liferent functions. 
Sttiii\tn<. information <:uj Ji\umt m w*iiion le- 
sponsible lor collecting, piocessiim. analvsmg 
and disseminating education.il sialism s 
involving diagnosis and pioiection 
School tthtpptng. i on<t ruction tin J KifitipmiHi ie- 
sponsible foi ihe updating of the school atlas 
and maps, selection of sues and pl.ms foi 
school buildings and constiik turn, updaunii 
spec locations loi all educational supplies, cat - 
ivinu out studies and survevs on equipment 
and maintenance lequirements Olten these 
activities invoke mic 10 phinnum .u insntu- 
thMi.il levels 

/'»■ ptn\i!ii'ti t itnplt mt nuiit'tt. 'i '.' *i>ni 

monitoring ol iJu\\uion*d pl,in>, /'•.■i'miwwm 
unJ />»<>/((/'. lesponsible !.«i suiwvs ol 
national needs and piu'iinr*- foi shmt tcim 



and long-teim educational plans and foi exter- 
nally funded piogrammes and proiects. identi- 
fication and allocation of human, financial, 
matenal and oigani/ational resources; evalua- 
tion, and moniionng of programme and pro- 
icct implementation. 
hiahuitiofi <tuJii \ <mJ ntcimlr lesponsible foi 
diagnosis, evaluation, and forecasting of needs 
for various levels and types of education; sur- 
veys on cumculum, examination, educational 
finance*, educ.itional disparities; studies on 
school administiation and management, 
l-.vidence tiom tvventv-one countries showed 
that these foui categoties occupy the maior share 
of educatioii.il planning functions in Africa 
(Table I; In addition to these foui mam cate- 
gories, there aic special units dealing solelv with 
externa I Iv financed piogiammes and piojects 
like the external relations seivice in l-thiopia 
and the C.ennal African Kepubhc. the pioject 
implementation unit in Kenva or the project 
planmng, moniionng and evaluation unit in 
Sierra I cone In some cases, theie are countrv- 
specihc units, foi instance, programming and 
control in Hemn. pedagogv m Cap Wide, com- 
puters in (iabon. 01 school facilities section in 
the (iambi.i 
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An ever-increasing amount of co-oidi nation has ■ 
evolved in the process of planning education in ' 
Africa as seems also to be the case elsewhere. It 
is often argued that educational planning which ; 
encompasses a vast and complex area of social, 
cultural, political and economic interventions \ 
with a focus on the entire education sector j 
should be seen through the eyes of different 
groups ot' actors, agents, and beneficiaries sit- • 
uated both upstream and downstream of the ' 
planning and administrative systems (111:1*, 
1984, p. 131). Co ordination, information, and 
communication linkages arc often the prime 
determinants of successful planning and imple- 
mentation. 

PKiXiRl-SS \M> C.HALUNCil s 

In most African countries, educational planning 
units, or their equivalents, function mou as co- 
ordinating bodies establishing liaisons at both 
the horizontal and vertical levels of educational 
decision-making and implementation, as has 
been observed above. Paradoxically, many of the 
drawbacks of current educational planning prac- 
tices ate related to poor co-ordination, informa- 
tion and communication linkages evidenced 
through a number of country reports (Ohinapah. 
I990»i). However, tt is important to note that, 
generallv. there is no corresponding improve- 
ment in resources (peisonnel, financial or mate- 
ual) to meet the expanding 1 unctions and activ- 
ities of educational planning at both central and 
sub-national levels. .Wain of the future chal- 
lenges of educational planning w ill need to focus 
on some of the largely unattended piohlems of 
the past as well as to those that have recently 
emerged. 

Among the main challenges in educational 
planning in Africa, those associated with (a) or- 
ganizational and structural issues; (h) personnel 
development; and (c) qualm of the inl'oi mation- 
hasc for planning, deserve pattu ular attention 

Instead nl" tenti ahzation oi o\ei •icnunli/aiion a 



planning, school mapping and niicio-planning. 
These aie neccssaiy changes which will contiib- 
ute to developments in the area ot. (a) establish- 
ing or strengthening the linkages between pol- 
icy-making and actual implementation of 
educational plans, piogrammes and protects, 
which in turn may result in better and more real- 
istic planning and piogrammmg; (b) incica\in*» 
the How of information and ensuung a gi eater 
participation between different agents, actors 
and beneficiaries duectly or mduectly involved 
in the pioccsses and outcomes of educational 
planning at central, regional, and subicgumal 
levels; (c) reducing ptoblcms of educational ine- 
qualities and wastage and enhancing the icle- 
vance of education; (d) improving planning, ad- 
ministration, management Huh lions at the 
sub national levels; (c) providing bettci opportu- 
nities for evaluation, monitoring, and follow-up 
of educational policies, plans, piogiammes and 
projects; and (f« facilitating the lationahzation 
and utilization of available resouues foi educa- 
tion and educatmnallv iclatcdsei vices. 



/Vr.M>//Mt7 »/c :» /i>/v>/< \n 

The rapidly changing and expanding svstems of 
educational planning and adnunistiaiion in 
Africa have not been accompanied bv a cm re- 
sponding iik lease and impiovcmcm m pei sou- 
nd serving these svstems Hcsides high pioh- 
lems of attrition and mobihtv among the 
planning personnel. nun\ svstems have sutleied 
from a lack of a proper st incline, lot ensuung mi 
a permanent basis, pie-seivue .md in-seivue 
training of educational planneis Likewise. veiv 
little bar* been done to impiove the initial skills 
and competences needed to adiust io t he- 
demands and challenges of educational plan- 
ning in lesponse to the last-changing envuon- 
ments of these « outlines in the pieseni i oniest, 
educational planning needs w be .tssm. i.tted uuh 
a new and mote holism appnvu h t.» hum. in ie 
souue development planning Iik h :u tcuns 
places new demands mi the skills .md uiulei 
standing of edm .Uional planneis •< lun.ipah et 
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lnlorm*tium to* punning j 

i 

I he pcitoiiuance ol educational planning dc- | 
pends laiKoK on the nature, coverage, quality J 
anu lelevaine of the information hasc. In the i 
1 1 i.i ioi 1 1 \ of Aliit.in countries, there is a lack ot 
.Ki in. ue and complete data for a systematic and ; 
itunpieluMiMvc annlvsis ot the present education : 
scsieni toi making proiections and scenarios tot j 
the fumic SimilatU, there is a lack of informa- ! 
lion peitaining to personnel and financial man- i 
.ipcnieni i.siafi lecruitment and turnover, salars . 
patierns and piomotion principles, resource alio- ■ 
cation* and re allocations procedures and prac- ' 
lu es. co ordination of funds from public and pri- j 
cue souices, and cost-recovery strategies). ; 
1 mph.isis on crude and quantitative data often ; 
limns the possibilities of examining the qual- 
itative aspects ol educational planning. Data are ; 
limited Ioi analyses of the causes of educational j 
wastage and pooi .uademic achievement among ' 
si hools and students m many of these countries. : 
Alto^eihei. an tmptovement in the informaiion- 
hase Ioi education can only be encouraged 
ihiuugh tiequent and moie effective evaluation, ! 
nuHinoiinK and teseauh works. 



Administration 

Win h ot what has been observed in the previous 
sec i H »n be. us .i duect relevance to educational 
.idiiniiistiation m Afnca Educational adminis- 
ii .it ion and educational planning overlap each 
othei in i he lultilment ot I hoi r functions, which, 
in .i laige extent, ate of a complementary nature. 
1» isiheietoie dilhcult,it not impossible, to dtavv 
ihe hnundaiv between the two. Instead, the rela- 
tionship between planning and administration j 
mac be better conceived as a continuum rather 
than a dichotomy (111:!*, 1987, p. 36). ! 

While educational planning has often been 
i> iv 1*11 a io|e til its nun. educational admtmua- • 
non has «»n the othei baud, been closelv a&suii- 
aied ccith i he gei trial svstem of public admmis- 
tiation horn nruam/aiional, tunctional and 
opeiational standpoints loi instance, in manv ' 



African countries decentralization ol educa- 
tional administration per se cannot be separated 
from overall policies and practices of dcceniral- ■ 
ization (Chinapah and Miron, 1990). < 
Before dealing with the organizational tea- " 
lures and major functions of educational admin- ' 
isttation in the region, an attempt is made here . 
to summarize the major bottlenecks in its prac- 
tice as reported in some of the country studies 
(see Table 2). The results clearly indicate a poor 
capacity for educational administration in terms 
of skills and competences. As a whole, it is pos- , 
sible to conclude that successful educational ad- 
ministration depends more on the quality of the 
administrative personnel and to a lesser extent 
on financial and material lesources. 



Taiu i- 2. t: nines tiom sixteen imintnes in Atnca on 
maior bottlenecks Icir educational tidmimsiiaiion 
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OfU.AN'l/.AI ION AND MAJOR I I NCHON'S 

Educational administration as an\ type ol ad- 
ministration can be approached front three inter- 
related perspectives: organizational/structural, 
functional and operational, (icneially, educa- 
tional administration can be defined as an oi«a- 
ni/.ational stiucture consisting ol a hieiauln ot 
systems and subsystems at national and subna 
t tonal levels with different mteuelated functions 
delegated and made operational thinugh the in- 
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i leractions of an ensemble of different actors and 
'. agents, serving educational de\ elopmeni pur 
\ poses of 3 nation. This definition docs not van 
i much across countries, but in practice the 
j nature, scope and coverage of educational ad- 
: ministration are very much determined bv the 
! political and socio-economic structures of a 
! country. 

1 In the 1960s, most African nations were heav- 
ily involved in setting up appropriate cduca- 
- lional administrative structures to cope with the 

• massive expansion of their educational and cdu- 
i cationally related developmental needs. |-'oi 
| some years, concerted efforts were made to 
: strengthen these structures in terms of tiaincd 
j and qualified personnel, financial and materia! 
' resources and facilities, and genet al infraslrui 

; turcs. Today in these countries, the maintenance 

• of existing structures, their adiusimcni and 
i improvement in order to satisfy the prerequisites 
i for educational reforms, changes and mnov.i- 
: lions arc the major preoccupations of educa- 
t tional administration. 

! From the information available on some of 
! the countries in the region, the following gen- 
i eral trends can be observed. First, educational 
; ad mi nisi ration is often pursued in tomt col lab - 
; oraiion with other ministries, directly involved 
i with certain types of education, for example, 
j ministries of social welfare, youth and sports, 
j health, employment, and the like. Second, in 
! some countries, educational administration is oi- 
i gani/ed along more than one ministry and b\ 
levels or types of education. Third, it is i at her 
common in many countries that sonic aspects of 
j educational administration have remained cen 
j tralized (educational financing, personnel man- 
j agement, curriculum planning and dcwlop- 
i ment, legal aflairs, research and policy-making, 
j fellowslnps and awards), while othets stub a*, 
j inspection and supervision, examination, pio- 
j duction, distribution and maintenance of equip- 
I mem and facilities arc delegated to regional and 
subiegional levels. Fourth, m some countries, 
i regional and to a lesser extent, district admmis- 
; native offices are mandated to admmistet pi i - 
: maty oi basic education as well as nun -to mini 
! and literacy programmes, A . a whole, it can be 



saul that in (he region mcieasing efforts are 
being made to decentralize educational adnvnis- • 
tration while emphasizing greater participation ! 
in educational management fiom head teachers ; 
and school principals, school committees and ; 
parent teacher associations. 



Dt.C.EN' I'RAI.IZA I ION A Nil I'AK I U'.fPA I ION ! 

A down-to-earth approach to educational devel- J 
opmcni in Africa has been a long-standing i 
lequiremem. However, ihis can only be achieved ; 
with an appropriate structure permitting effective j 
educational administration to lake place. This \ 
requires not only enough resources but also a : 
stiong commitment by all partners to dcceniral- ] 
i/ed educational policy-making and educational ! 
implementation. ; 

Decentralization and greater participation in S 
educational administration can contribute to • 
nioi c dcmociatic decision-making processes. Hct- 
tei opportunities foi the underprivileged and 
marginal groups to voice theii educational needs, . 
prior it ics and expectations can be piovidcd, 1 
which in turn can contribute to a reduction of j 
educational inequalities. In a situation of eco- j 
nonuc austerity - which the majority of African j 
countries are at present exposed to - decentral- 
ization and participation can addiess one of ihc 
prevalent limitations by creating opportunities to 
identify and mobilize local resouiccs. Similarly, 
education can be made more relevant and more 
efficient through better contacts with local needs, 1 
expectations, and realities. In this context, the I 
achievements made in Hthiopia through an ap- 
propriate system of administration and manage- 
ment to ensure smooth planning and implemen- i 
iniion of educational refoims, m Zambia through 
the self- help action plan for education (SHAFH) ! 
and niultigrade schools, and in Botswana and | 
Zimbabwe through the works of the Brigades, aic i 
cases in point. These benefits ate often ascer- ! 
tamed by donor agencies themselves. In a recent ■ 
World Hank Policy Studv (1988, p. 82), it is ■ 
aigued that greater decentralization corresponds : 
to the i haracteristics of African countries, namely 1 
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the long distances between individual schools and 
the centre, great ethnic and linguistic diversity; 
and relatively poor systems of communications. 
Evidence from some comparative studies on 
decentralization and participation in educational 
planning and administration confirms these find- 
I ings (Coombs and Ahmed, 1974; McGinn and 
! Schiefelbein, 1980; Chinapah, 1989). 
1 The success of decentralization and partici- 
' patton in education depends on the extent to 
j which the decision-making processes are 

■ adapted to them, thai is, involvement of imple- 
; mentation agents of education programmes and 
j projects in these processes. Simply transferring 
! existing organizational administrative structures 
! together with their conventional practices, 
] norms and values to local levels will not woik. 
! An improvement in the administrative and man- 

■ agerial competencies at regional and subregional 
\ levels is equally important. 
[ Effective decentralization and participation 
I in education in Africa calls Mr well-defined 
J roles, functions and boundaries of various units 
'• and divisions at various levels of educational 
i planning and administration as well as an effec- 
tive mechanism for the flow of information 

i downstream and upstream as well as hou/on- 
' tally. Such a mechanism can spare umc. tc« 
j sources and personnel from the central units and 
' divisions to strengthen their roles and functions 
j in policy formulation and analysis, quality con- 
| trol and dissemination. 



Management 

' The principal agents of educational reform and 
• change in a country are those mandated to implc- 
■ ment them, while at the decentralized levels these 
i agents often function as actors and potential bene- 
! ftcianes. However, seldom, their concerns, needs 
and interests are subjects of scrutun oi c i meal 
j appreciation They aie very often left out of the 
j discussion of educational policy-making and ad- 
' ministration. These agents being the front -line 
j miplcmcntors at the different levels of educa- 
tional institutions (schools, colleges, educational 



j centres and universities) play a decisive role in the j 
I actual realization of educational policies, pro- j 
j grammes and projects that are administered ei- j 
I ther in a centralized or decentralized manner, j 
j The educational management capacities of most j 
| education systems in Africa need to be strength- j 
| ened. In the World Hank Policy Study (1988, p. j 
| 89) two areas of top prioriiies were mentioned: (a) j 
j the improvement of programmes for selecting, j 
j training, and supervising school headieachcrs , 
j and principals, combined with greater insuui- j 
j tional autonomy, and (b) the development and . 
| implementation of achievement testing systems j 
! that provide feedback on institutional perform- 1 
j ance to individual schools, their supervisors and ] 
: the communities they serve. • 
| Educational management m African coun- ! 
! tries suffers a great deal from a scarcity of qual- j 
j ified and motivated personnel due to inadequate j 
■ training facilities and insufficient reward struc- i 
i ture of incentives. A centre-periphery pattern j 
! persists in the availability of resources. The best [ 
j educated and most committed educational man- ■ 
agers are often encouraged to leave local-level j 
: administration in order to serve in central-level • 
i administration through promotion practices, j 
< There is evidence from countries in the region 
1 (e.g. Botswana, Ethiopia, Senegal. Zambia and 
! Zimbabwe) that disparities in skills and compe- 
! tence are reinforced by socio-economic, cultu- 
! ral, and gender differences between the person - 
: ncl serving ai the central level and those serving 
j at subnational and local levels. 
: Returns to efforts and investments in cduca- 
; tional management are many. In the present sit - 
• nation of economic austerity in Africa, we can- 
! not overlook these returns. Educational 
; managers are among the most appropriate 
j agents to ensure implementation of any cost- 
recovery strategies m education, that is, stratc- 
I gies designed for optimal use of existing as well 
j as untapped resources. They are equally the 
j drive behind quality improvement in education 
< which demands appropriate leadership Msle, 
entrcprencurship and commitment. 

Most African educational-management sys- 
tems are challenged by pressuies from cduca- 
i tional reforms and changes initiated at the ccn- 
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| tral level of decision-making or by current j 

" innovations or experimentations which they arc ! 

" not prepared to easily accommodate. The World 

i Hank Policy Study (1988, p. 81) indicates that the 

i new challenges do not reflect a problem of ap- 

j propriaie policy but rather poor management j 

• capacities mirrored by: (a) low investment in this j 
, area; (b) fragmentation of efforts by governments j 
j and donor agencies that inhibits sustained insti- I 
1 tutional development; (c) multiple and some- | 
j times conflicting donor policies and procedures, < 
< which often consume a disproportionate share of j 
1 management time and attention; and (d)difticul- \ 
; lies in adapting modern forms of organization to j 

• the values and patterns of allegiance character- ! 
' istics of many African cultures. i 



! Training in educational planning, 
administration and management 

The linkage between educational policy-making 
and educational implementation depends very 
; much upon a country's national capacities in 
: educational planning, administration and man- 
agement. Phis aspect was emphasized more and 
more in the 1980s through successive interna- 
tional, regional, subregional and national con- 
ferences, seminars, and workshops in Africa. 
' Planning, administering and managing contin- 
< uously changing a««i expanding systems of for- 
1 mal and non-formal education in Africa require 
! not only a sufficient amount of human resources 
. at national and sub-national levels of planning 
and administration, hut also different categories 
: of personnel possessing relevant skills and com- 
; petences to meet the quantitative and qualitative 
| educational challenges. 

Unfortunately, most countries in the icgion 
do not possess an adequate stock of human re- 
sources to serve their expanding systems nl'cdu- 
cational planning and administration, and also 
: have not yet created a permanent structure to dc- 
. velop their national capacities tor relevant pre- 
and in-service training in the field of educational 
: planning, administration and management. In 



the absence of such a permanent structure, it is 
hardly possible to pursue integrated training pol- 
icies, linking initial training with in-service 
training and/or 'common core' training pro- 
grammes for the several categories of education 
personnel. The lack of competent educational 
planners, administrators and managers has often 
been the major reason behind the mismanage- 
ment of the scarce resources available and the 
poor performance of the education systems in 
these countries. In many countries, the local- 
level capacities in educational administration 
and management were found to be the weakest 
links in the systems. Likewise, unsuccessful 
implementation of new educational policies, 
reforms and innovations were caused bv a gen- 
eral resistance to change, from those not proper- 
ly upgraded to meet the new challenges. In other 
words, there is still much to be desired in estab- 
lishing and strengthening the existing national 
capacities for educational planning and adminis- 
tiation in the region. 

t)t Vt- [ OTA! I S I a }■ s A no\'Ai C. A V AC. IIII.S 

In 1980 I N liSCO published a directory of gov- 
ernmental bodies and institutions dealing with 
educational planning and administration around 
the world. There were thirty-one countries in 
the region which provided data on their national 
capacities for training and research in educa- 
tional planning, administration and manage- 
ment. In that year, only three out of the thitty- 
one countries had a comprehensive pre- and in- 
sei vice training ptogi amine as well as research 
incorporating planning, administration and 
management. However, there were more institu- 
tions offering programmes in educational ad- 
mtnistiation than planning or management. 
There were nearly twice as main institutions of- 
fering pic-service as in-service programmes. 
Uased on the data and documents available on 
the national capacities foi training and rescaich 
in educational planning, administration and 
management in the countries of the region, Chi- 
napah { 198X, p | }) made the following ma km oh- 
solvations" 
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; Training and research programmes for educa- 
tional planning, administration and manage- 
ment arc limited in the region and have a frag- 
' mcnted and compartmentalized structure. 
; This does not permit a comprehensive 
approach to the problems facing the educa- 
tion systems of these countries. As a result, 
; educational planners, administrators and 
• managers have a different perspective on the 
understanding and treatment of common edu- 
cational issues and problems. 
There arc great imbalances in the capacity for 
pre- and in-service training and continuity be- 
tween the two programmes is not ensured. As 
a result, the structural changes and innova- 
tions meant to improve existing education sys- 
■ terns hardly becomes a sub-ject or a common 
platform of action for the recipients of both 
programmes. 
Reseat cli in educational planning, administra- 
tion and management tends to follow a route 
of its own and ends up in the academic (i.e. 
' products from basic research works - disserta- 
tions, working papers and articles). As a result, 
it has practically no effect on the changes and 
: innovations anticipated in education in the 
i region. 

; 1 he national structures for capacity-building 
tends to separate training from research. As a 
result, the complementary functions that are 
. required to ensure that research contributes to 
policy-making are neither perceived nor pro- 
moted. Research persists in being a theoret- 
ical and academic pursuit divorced from the 
■ practicalities and problematics of day-to-day 
[ planning, administration and management. 
I Strengthening existing institutions or creating 
new ones will not always succeed in confront- 
ing old problems or present needs and chal- 
5 lenges of African education systems without a 
! genuine approach to educational planning 
and administration. Zambia has since 1984 
met these challenges through various mod- 
alities such as mobile training programmes. 
This appi oach should be directed to the needs 
! that can be tackled at national, regional and 
subregional levels through naming trainers 
' and researchers in these fields. 
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TACKLING THE TRAINING NEEDS j 
01 THE 1980S AN I) nil: NEW CHALLENGES J 
OF THE 1990S i 

In the 1980s, different modalities were used for ! 
the training of educational planners, adminis- j 
trators and managers in the region. These mod- j 
alities are a mix of "international, regional and 
subregional programmes and activities geared 
towards the long-term objective of enhancing 
and strengthening national capacities in educa- 
tional planning, administration and manage- j 
meni in ^he various countries of the region. At I 
the COFORPA meeting in 1984, it was fousd ! 
that countries in the region would require train- j 
ing of different categories of planning, adminis- j 
trative and managerial personnel in the follow- ! 
ing areas: (a) high-level technicians, trainers and j 
officials of ministries of education in educational j 
planning and administration; (b) middle-level j 
officials in educational management (inspectors, j 
principals of teacher-training colleges (TTCs), I 
head teachers, etc.); (c) middle-level officials in j 
Educational Planning and trainers in TTCs, 1 
directed to statistics, school mapping and micro- s 
planning, school building and project manage- > 
ment and monitoring; and (d) financial manag- ; 
ers at the institutional level. ■ 
Since 1984, most of the efforts of the i 
CO FOR I* A project have been geared to these ! 
needs, as well as others identified during the ' 
course of implementation, through additional ! 
national inventories, regional, national and sub- 
regional workshops and consultations. At the j 
1988 COFORPA Phase II consultation, different j 
modalities and activities were proposed to streng- j 
then the national capacities for educational plan- j 
ning, administration and management in the j 
region. The following needs were identified: (a) j 
90 trainers in educational planning able to pre- ! 
pare, conduct and evaluate in-service training j 
programmes in educational planning, and espe- ' 
cially, in the fields of educational statistics and 
micro-planning; (b) 180 'national nucleus train- j 
J ing' in educational administration able to prepare, j 
I conduct and evaluate in-service training pro- j 
! grammes in educational administration; and (■:) •■ 
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1,300 'part-time 1 trainers in educational adminis- 
tration able to assist in the preparation of in-ser- 
vice training programmes in educational admin- 
istration. In addition, it was decided that 
methodological guides in educational planning 
and educational administration should be pre- 
pared for each of the three linguistic groups 
(English-, French- and Portuguese-speaking) 
together with 'generic' training materials on edu- 
cational statistics and micro-planning in the case 
of educational planning as well as national train- 
ing handbooks and materials. 



Collaborative efforts in training 
and research 



UNESCO, through its regional office in Dakar 
(BREDA) plays the most significant role in es- 
tablishing, promoting and maintaining regional 
and subregional co-operation in educational 
planning, administration and management. Col- 
laborative efforts are heavily dependent upon 
external funding, for projects like COFORPA, 
IEPA (Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration, University of Cape Coast/ 
Ghana for West Africa) or KESI (Kenya Educa- 
tion Staff Institute). On the whole, structures, if 
they exist at all, for promoting regional or sub- 
regional co-operation in this area (with the 
exception of those established and maintained 
through UNESCO) arc limited in scope and 
coverage. 

Collaborative efforts at regional and subre- 
gional levels in educational planning and admin- 
istration, besides those from UNESCO-BREDA, 
arc strengthened through the works of the HEP 
and through support from several regional bodies 
and donor agencies (ECA, UNDP, the World 
Bank, SIDA, OPEC, etc.). Besides training in 
educational planning and training of trainers in 
educational administration and management, the 
COFORPA project has been, and remains, the 
most effective mechanism for establishing differ- 
ent types of networking activities in the region. 
The summaries of national experiences in edu- 



cational planning and administration in 
COFORPA-Liaison serve as a powerful informa- 
tion base in this field for countries in the region. 
To encourage information exchange and to up- 
date collection, analysis and dissemination of 
educational statistics, the UNESCO-BREDA 
office has a computerized data bank (BREDA- 
STAT) and publishes regional bulletins. China- 
pah (1988, pp. 3-5) provided a summary of the 
major achievements in the region in the light of 
the collaborative efforts in training, research, de- 
velopment of materials, etc., ensured during the 
first phase of the COFORPA project (1983-88). 
These observations served as a feedback for the 
planning of the second phase of COFOUPA, the 
content of which indicates the challenges in this 
field for the 1990s. 

At the regional level 

Co-ordination and execution of the COFORPA 
project by the Technical Secretariat of 
UNESCO-BREDA: (a) ensure the participation 
of Member States of the Region (thirty-four of 
the forty-four Member States; those not yet par- 
ticipating are Botswana, Cameroon, Equatorial 
Guinea, Lesotho, Liberia, Madagascar, Mauri- 
tius, Nigeria, Uganda, and Somalia); (b) mobili- 
ze resources from different funding agencies 
(UNDP, SIDA, UNESCO, OPEC); (c) establish 
operational structures for the implementation of 
the project at subregional and national levels 
(subregional offices and national co-ordinating 
bodies); (d) cement the co-ordination for and ex- 
change of the various activities through meet- 
ings, workshops and missions; (e) ensure the 
I documentation and dissemination of experi- 
ences (COFORPA-Liaison, BREDA-STAT, 
etc.); (0 implement the programmes at regional, 
subregional and national levels for training and 
research in planning, administration and man- 
agement (research has been the Cinderella of 
the first phase); (g) provide the necessary consul- 
tative services for the smooth running of the pro- 
ject; and (h) monitor the project activities 
through progress reports and final reports to the 
Director of the Regional Office and to related 
funding agencies. 
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j At the subregional level 

i 

I Co-ordination and execurion of the various ac- 
: liviiies envisaged at the subregional level for the 
I training of trainers, the development of training 
| and teaching materials, and the mobilization of 
! available resource persons in the subregion for 
j such activities: (a) set-up an organizational struc- 
' lure for co-ordinating training programmes in 
S the subregion (Nairobi, Dakar); (b) ensure the 
\ participation of Member States in the subregion 
] (nine of twelve English-speaking countries, five 
j out of five for Portuguese-speaking countries, 
| and sixteen out of sixteen French-speaking 
; countries); (c) make optimal use of national 
i capacities for training at subregional, inicr-couti- 
. tr\, and national levels (eight trainers and nine 
I national co-ordinaiors); (d) develop training and 
teaching materials for the residential courses 
with the assistance of expertise from the project 
; team, the technical secretariat of BKliDA, and 
others (consultants) and finalize them in the 
form of handbooks; (c) ensure the creation of 
I national centres and teams for the co-ordination 
; and execution of national training programmes 
! and the preparation of training and teaching ma- 
terials or modules; and (0 sub-mit progress 
reports to the Technical Secretariat at HRHDA. 

\ At the ttattotuil level 

Co-ordination and implementation of national 
training programmes: (a) form national teams for 
, the execution of national training programmes; 
! (b) establish a permanent structure for in-service 
training of national cadres; (c) ensure optimal 
! participation of national cadres in the pro- 
i gtaninics; (d) develop teaching and training 
i manuals for such programmes; and (e) sub-mil 
• progicss reports to the project co-ordinaiors at 
, subregional and regional levels. 

UNESCO- II 1:1* programmes in educational 
planning and administration in Africa are many 
and should be continued in the 1990s. Increas- 
ing surmounting efforts mc needed to fill the 
. nap at the national/central and sub-national lcv- 
I els (regional and district levels). A much greater 
i emphasis should be given to training of plan- 
1 nun;, administrative and managerial personnel 
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at regional, district and local levels. The prob- 
lems of overall administration, co-ordination, 
monitoring and development of educational ac- 
tivities at the sub-national levels within the con- 
text of national educational policies should be 
the general focus for training (HEP, 1987, pp. 
41-3). In more specific terms, the training skills 
for educational planning and administration and 
management would have to include: 
Knowledge of the. socio-economic conditions of 
the country and of national educational pol- 
icies, priorities and plans. 
Fundamental statistical skills and techniques 
needed for the collection and analysis of data, 
the description of local educational provision, 
the assessment of needs and the making of 
projections. 

Ability to manage and control finances, to pre- 
pare estimates and to manage educational > 
facilities and stores. , 

Skills in planning, managing and executing edu- j 
cational programme and projects as well as j 
skills in personnel management. | 

Ability to communicate effectively on educa- 
tional issues, to provide leadership and to pro- 
mote community involvement in educational 
undertakings. 

Ability to administer public examinations effi- 
ciently, with special care for the preservation 
of security as well as the ability to identify in- 
service training needs and to organize suitable 
programmes. ■ 
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Educational jDlanning 
and administration 
in Latin Americ a 

From optimism to uncertainty 

Fabio M. Bustos 



Pioneering work 



On the eve of the 500th anniversary of the land- 
ing of Christopher Columbus and his navigators 
in the Western hemisphere, the image presented 
by Latin America and the Caribbean is one of a 
subcontinent not yet completed in terms of its 
institutional structures, irresolute in its approach 
to basic problems and reflecting an ill-defined 
cultural and ethnic identity. 

In the course of its historical development 
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(conquest and colonization, independence and j 
the republican experience, and more recently \ 
urbanization and pseudo-modernization), it has 
tended to superimpose social structures and val- 
ues and to accumulate unsolved problems (Lata- 
; 1990). Historicallv the subcontinent has had 
to deal with two contending forces: on the one 
hand its pre-Columbian roots and on the other 
the modernizing approaches imposed by outside 
powers or taken up by dominant national groups 
or elites. 

Among the institutions imported from the 
West, education is perhaps, one that has played a 
decisive role, introducing a highly complex ele- 
ment into the social fabric of the region. In 
quantitative terms and in terms of diversifica- 
tion, this phenomenon has become particularly 
noticeable over the past four decades, coinciding 
with the changes in the world situation that oc- 
culted in the aftermath of the Second World 
War. 1 Among the changes affecting educational 
development in the region, planning can be seen 
to have been a key factor in the process of sup- 
porting and regulating pressure for the expan- 
sion and diversification of education. At meet- 
ings held as early as the mid-1950s, the 
I education authorities in some countries adopted 
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integrated planning as a means of steering edu- 
cational development, even before economic 
planning had been accepted and become part of 
the system of running the region's economic af- 
fairs. 2 Latin America's experience in educational 
planning made quite an important contribution 
to international education inasmuch as its con- 
ceptual and methodological approaches were 
subsequently extended to other regions of the 
world through international organizations such 
as UNESCO. 

In educational administration, on the other 
hand, Latin American experience has been less 
systematic and more diffuse and its results have 
been less visible. This is largely due to the spo- 
radic nature of the changes introduced, the over- 
whelming influence of the traditional S».ate orga- 
nizational structure, excessive centralism and a 
narrow 'pedagogic' approach to educational de- 
velopment. 

It should be noted that although some com- 
mon trends and features arc discernible in edu- 
cational planning and administration in Latin 
America, there are clear differences within indi- 
vidual countries or groups of countries, depend- 
ing on their historical development, geo-demo- 
graphic size, socio-cultural and behavioural 
characteristics and the historical development of 
their education (Cinterplan, 1988). Bearing 
these considerations in mind, we may draw cer- 
tain lessons from the past, identify certain trends 
and seek to find our bearings and see where the 
challenges lie in a future marked by uncertainty. 



Educational planning 
in the phase of 'euphoria' 



It is beyond dispute that the end of the Second 
World War altered the geopolitical and econom- 
ic map of the world and to some extent initiated 
a new era in world history. The resulting chang- 
es had very swift repercussions in Latin Amer- 
ica, especially in demographic structures, urban- 
ization processes, the general initiation of a trend 
towards economic modernization and the un- 



precedented growth of the state and its institu- i 
tions. Concurrently with or as a consequence of, 
these developments, depending on the situation 
concerned, education recorded an unpreceden- 
ted quantitative expansion coupled with increas- 
ing diversification of its services. 

This phenomenon was first observed in the 
1950s, gathered strength in the 1960s and much 
of the 1970s but was showing signs of waning to- 
wards the end of that decade. The main thrusts 
of educational action were the reduction or era- 
dication of adult illiteracy, the expansion or uni- 
versalization of primary education and the grad- 
ual broadening of the coverage of secondary and 
higher education. Some of the basic strategies 
adopted were the raising of the level of the stale 
budget for education, massive school-building 
j programmes and equally massive teacher train- 
! ing and recruitment schemes. Programmes de- 
signed to change educational content and strate- 
gies and the supply and use of teaching materials 
were also introduced, but on a less systematic ba- 
sis. 

The siatc played a leading role in ihis process 
of expansion and diversification of the educa- 
tional supply, and planning became a means of 
regulating or even stimulating this growth. In a 
sense, planning was, ai ihis stage, ihe most sig- 
nificant and decisive technical input. 

Some of the most striking features of educa- 
tional planning practices at this point were the 
more or less univei il institutionalization of 
planning in the Ministries of Education, the de- 
gree of importance attached to quantitative 
methods and instruments, the centralism of 
planning activity and the employment of 'educa- 
tional planners' as a new category of technical 
officer (Bustos, 1990). 

Among the approaches that cxplictly or im- 
plicitly guided the planning process, two may be 
singled out. 

First, social demand based on socio-political 
assumptions (the right of the individual to edu- 
cation as a human right, the social value of edu- 
cation as a means of individual social advance- 
ment, the political dimension of education as a 
vector for the democratization of society, etc.) 
and on new factors such as population growth, 
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i urbanization and the socio-cultural value at- 
tached to being 'educated*. This approach pre- 
dominated in the countries with the highest 
population growth rales and the lowest coverage 
ratios. 

! Second, human resources, that is, the pro- 
I ductive economic dimension of ihc educational 
| process as a supplier of qualified personnel - at 
| different levels and in different branches - in or- 
I dcr to meet the needs of the productive appara- 
j lus in various sectors and at different levels of 
I employment. Although this approach was adopt- 
i ed in response to the boom in the modern sector 
i of the economy and to the limited relevance of 
! traditional educational processes to the require- 
| mcnts of technical production work, mention 
! should also be made of the influence of interna- 
; tional trends resulting from the influx of econo- 
', mists into education and from initiatives in other 
: parts of the world, in particular the Ot:ClVs j 
Mediterranean Regional Project (Rogi, 1984). j 
Other approaches thai had some influence j 
' (albeit formal and theoretical rather than practi- J 
: cal) not so much on policy-making as on the for- j 
i mutation of certain educational projects were j 

based on the theories of human capual and of 
; cosi/benefit analysis. 

; This phase of expansion and credibility in 
! educational planning was based on a number of 
factors, originating both within and outside the 
I region and Latin American cducaiion, such as: 
' (a) the social and political value attributed lo 
• education by governments and political forces; 
i (b) the demand for qualified personnel by econo- 
j nues engaged in a process of industrialization; 
; (c) rapid urbanization; (d) international cduca- 
1 ttomil trends influencing the region; (c) the key 
; role of outside technical assistance from orga- 
" ni/aiions such as UNIiSCO and the OAS and 
i later on from international financing banks; and 
. (0 the training and appointment of planning spc- j 
! csalists. | 
This major planning effort had certain con- 
structive results or effects, which may be sum- J 
| man/ed as follows: (a) a more or less orderly ex- 
| pansion of the supply of educational facilities; (b) 
j the gradual formation of national cducaiion sys- 
tems; (O reinforcement of the tec hnical c apacity 
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of the bodies responsible for running the educa- j 
lion system; (d) an increase in state budgets for j 
education and an effort to allocate such funds in 
relation to established priorities; (e) introduction i 
of certain innovations and changes into the edu- | 
caiional process, and (0 recruitment in ihe field ; 
of education of specialists in other disciplines 
(sociologists, economists, architects, engineers, 
etc.). 

However, certain shortcomings and weak- 
nesses in the region's educational planning ef- : 
fort have, in turn, been frequently noted at con- | 
ferences and technical meetings and in 
analytical studies.' Some of the mosi frequently 
mentioned inadequacies relate to the following 
spects: 

'he virtual predominance of emphasis on quan- 
titative variables and methods to the detriment j 
or total neglect of qualitative factors, reflected S 
in the preferential use of statistical tech- ; 
niques. It is curious to note the parallel and j 
uncoordinated development in the region of i 
two types of planning based on different para- < 
digms: planning of ihe education system as a , 
whole and planning of curricular processes, j 
The unduly optimistic, confident and even re- j 
ductionist approach to planning illustrated in ; 
the preparation of educational plans, with no i 
attempt to initiate and strengthen horizontal j 
and vertical planning processes. This phe- ; 
nomenon has several connotations such as the j 
disproportionate weight attached to analytical ! 
studies, assignment of major importance lo i 
the plan document, neglect of the oihcr stages 
in the planning process and, in some cases, 
technocratic arrogance on the part of plan- 
ners, j 
The rigidity and centralism of the plans, based | 
on assumptions of homogeneity of both prob- 
lems and their solutions, even in countries 1 
with geographically dispersed population 1 
groups reflecting a diversity of social, cconom- ] 
ic and cultural situations. 
I he limned ability of planning to bring about 
change in the face of new needs and changing J 
circumstances in society. An example has i 
been ihe prevailing mismatch between the ! 
products of formal education sysicms - on ; 
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which planning has concentrated - and the 
needs of ihc labour market. 
The widening rift beiween the planning exercise 
and the national political process, with a clear 
divergence between the plans presented as 
promises to be fulfilled and the actual process 
of discussion and decision-making that guides 
the action of the authorities on a day-to-day 
basis (Matos, 1987). This is perhaps the main 
reproach that has been persistently levelled in 
recent years against development planning in 
general and educational planning in partic- 
ular. 4 

It should be noted, however, that many of these 
limitations and restrictions may be attributed not 
only to internal planning processes but also to 
the context in which planning takes place (polit- 
ical and administrative centralism, discontinuity 
of governments and policies, political paternal- 
ism, the imposition and transfer from outside of 
policies, models and even 'fashions', etc.). 



Disillusionment 
with educational planning 



The predominant educational planning model 
designed in support of a quantitative expansion 
in education due to the pressure of social de- 
mand ran into difficulties in the mid-1970s be- 
cause of constraints originating both within and 
outside education systems. From the endoge- 
nous point of view, the model's weaknesses were 
revealed by the fact that available technical and 
financial resources fell increasingly short of 
needs. Severe imbalances were also generated by 
disproportionate quantitative growth in terms of 
the pedagogical and administrative - even social 
- aspects of educational expansion (social and 
regional imbalances in coverage, deteriorating 
quality and over-supply of qualified personnel). 

External factors also had an overwhelming 
impact. The prevailing world economic crisis - 
engendered by the oil crisis - began to have an 
adverse impact, initially on the non-oil-cxport- 
ing countries and, later, on the rest. Matters 



came to a head when foreign debt emerged as 
the most acute expression of the economic crisis 
in Latin America. The direct and indirect reper- 
cussions of the crisis have been clearly visible. 
Within education systems they can be seen in 
the form of stagnating and/or declining public 
expenditure on education with adverse effects on 
teachers' salaries and on investment, which was 
reduced to the minimum. Outside the systems 
there has been a deterioration in the economic 
and social circumstances of the neediest sectors, 
with repercussions on children's access to and 
continued attendance at school, on their per- 
formance and on the already few employment 
opportunities for young people who manage to 
complete a level of education (Tcdesco, 1987). 

During this stage of the economic crisis that 
dominated the 1980s, planning in the sector re- 
vealed its weaknesses and limitations and its 
poor ability to cope under conditions of crisis, 
poverty and austerity. This led to a loss of confi- 
dence in planning, which had its credibility 
eroded both in government circles and in other 
sectors of society. 

It should be noted that more recently, as a re- 
sult of the financial constraints on education, es- 
pecially as regards investment, outside funding 
sources (particularly the World Bank and the In- 
ter-American Development Hank) have begun 
to play an all-important role in some countries 
and in key areas of education. To some extent 
this had subordinated the sector's planning ac- 
tivities to the demands of the funding agencies, 
with all that that implies. 

In addition to the internal crisis in education 
systems, exacerbated by the foreign-debt crisis, 
other associated or concomitant factors have 
made the task of educational planning more 
complex: changes in educational scenarios and 
actors, the impact of technological and scientific 
development, changes in value systems in socie- 
ty and in the family, the influence of new social 
forces and groups (minority ethnic groups), the 
growing importance of groups and associations 
in education, etc. 

At the same time, educational planning in 
the region has had to contend with some partic- 
ularly tricky problems, so far without much sue- 
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! cess. The first problem is financial constraints, 
especially in the public sector, in spite of the per- 
sistent trends in educational demand, particular- 
ly at the intermediate and higher levels. A fur- 
ther equally complex factor has been the 
growing dependence of policy decisions in edu- 
cation on political trends and forces, which has 
called for a realignment of strategy in regard to 
the planning process. In some countries an im- 
portant role has also been played by the ideolog- 
ical radicalization of teachers' unions due as 
much to salary-related factors as to ideological 

1 polarization. 

j The wastage occasioned by a combination of 
factors has led to disillusionment with educa- 
| tional planning, at least the centralized variety. 
J Nevertheless, it has to be recognized that in 
! some cases action aimed at changing the situa- 
i tion has evolved into mediumand long-term 
, trends. Some examples are: 
i The move from predominantly quantitative 
i planning to a form of planning that focuses on 

the qualitative aspects Qf education, 
j The growing importance of decentralized and/or 
; more evenly spread planning, giving a larger 

say to regional and local bodies. 
! Promotion of social participation and its intcgra- 
| lion into planning processes, 
i The growing importance of information systems 

as an aid to and input for decision making. 
- Consideration of planning as a systematic, on- 
; going process. 
Promotion of out-of-school education as a com- 
ponent of integrated educational planning 
(Arricn, 1988). 
These and other new dimensions of educational 
planning have developed unevenly in the coun- 
I tries of the region. Two clearly defined social 
trends or models may be distinguished: one di- 
rected towards the restructuring of education 
systems and the other towards their moderniza- 
tion, that is, towards making them more dynam- 
ic, efficient and flexible. 

i 
i 
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Educational administration: 
a weak spot? 



As already noted, in the 1960s and 1970s priority 
status was assigned to planning, it was assumed 
that proper planning - in the form of a sound 
plan - was.a sufficient means of achieving aims 
and targets and channelling resources. This led 
to a lack of co-ordination between planning 
processes and those of execution and control. 
The former were guided by a technocratic idea 
of 'the way things should be' and the latter by a 
law of inertia consisting in the routine repetition 
of habitual modes of action. 

The 1950s and 1960s have little or nothing to 
show in the way of progress in the administration 
of education systems. Some limited attempts 
were made to apply school administration tech- 
niques borrowed from the literature of the indus- 
trialized countries, in particular the United 
States. 

In the late 1960s and to a greater extent in the 
1970s, some countries tried to initiate processes 
aimed at the modernization of public adminis- 
tration and hence of the organization of central 
educational bodies. One effect of this trend was 
the 'centralized decentralization 1 of ministries of 
education involving the redistribution and scp- J 
aration of functions and activities through the | 
setting up of decentralized educational bodies at j 
the central level. The aim was to enhance the ef- ( 
ficiency and relevance of some specific aspects of 
education (culture, sport, higher education, 
school buildings, literacy teaching, adult voca- 
tional training, etc.). This organizational struc- 
ture - resembling a solar system - initially 
played a revitalizing and technically innovative 
role in some countries in terms of the mechani- 
zation and speeding-up of processes, the admin- 
istration of resources and more searching devel- 
opment in specific fields of action. But in the 
medium and long term, alongside its advantages, 
this strategy also presents a number of drawbacks 
and limitations such as the fragmentation of the 
education system through excessive independ- 
ence of policies and resources, bureaucratization 
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of management and duplication or parallelism of 
functions and resources. Moreover, the structure 
of some of these bodies remained rigidly cen- 
tralist, with little regional and local outreach, 

But perhaps the most striking administrative 
phenomenon that emerged in the 1970s and be- 
came more pronounced in the 1980s was a de- 
centralizing trend, no longer at the central level 
but moving gradually from the centre to lower 
levels (Arismendi, 1984). 

This phenomenon was due to a number of 
factors. On the one hand, planning played an in- 
fluential role, particularly through two strate- 
gies, sometimes interconnected and sometimes 
unconnected: the regionalization and the nucle- 
arization of educational facilities. The former 
gave precedence to and focused on the regional 
level and the latter gave priority to the local or 
basic level. This process is as yet unfinished, and 
has not been sufficiently clarified in conceptual 
terms; it has given rise to different kinds' of ex- 
periments that have not been evalu?*cd (for ex- 
ample nuclearization in Peru and Colombia and 
regionalization in Argentina, Chile and Costa 
Rica). 

In addition, a decentralizing administrative 
trend has emerged in two directions, one de- 
scending from the centre to middle and/or grass- 
roots levels, reflecting a general trend towards 
decentralization of public administration, and 
another moving up from lower to higher levels 
as a result of the quantatitivc growth and tech- 
nical improvements in the middle levels, which 
demand a greater degree of intervention in their 
own spheres of influence and greater independ- 
ence in taking decisions. This current and pro- 
spective future trend assumes different charac- 
teristics and is based on different paradigms from 
country to country; it is associated with factors 
originating both within and outside the educa- 
tion system (size of the countries, historical im- 
portance of centralism, communication routes, 
the way in which a country is divided up politi- 
cally and administratively, the availability of" 
qualified human resources, the degree of invol- 
vement of regional and local authorities in the fi- 
nancing of education, etc.). 

There has recently been evidence of modern- 



izing trends in educational administration, 
though they have not yet succeeded in permeat- 
ing rigid and bureaucratic educational manage- 
ment structures. Some examples of these mod- 
ernizing trends arc: 

The changeover from manual to computerized 
procedures through the gradual inlioduction 
of computer technology into some manage- 
ment practices. 

The introduction of new management tech- 
niques taken mainly from business adminis- 
tration, a tendency that has been impeded, 
however, by tradition-bound attitudes or polit- 
ical interference. 

The appointment in educational administration 
of specialists in other disciplines or in educa- 
tion itself. 

The growing involvement of the piivale sector 
and of non-governmental organizations in 
education, challenging the competence of the 
traditional educational administration. 
As regards the theory of educational adminis- 
tration, considerable progress has also been 
made in the search for new approaches, backed 
up by advances in some of the social sciences 
and in administration and by the prevailing con- 
ditions with respect to administrative develop- 
ment in the region (Sander, 1990). 



Prospects and future scenarios 
for educational planning and 
administration 

Assuming that planning and administration are 
subsystems providing support foi educational 
development, their future will be associated with 
the role that education is expected to play. Ildu- 
cational processes will in turn be determined in 
the future by the economic, demographic and 
socio-political situations prevailing in the re- 
gion, 

If the future of Latin Amenta in the short 
and medium term is viewed in the light of an ex- 
trapolation of the trends that have emerged in 
the last decade, the resulting foiocnst is one of 
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, pessimism rather than of uncertainty: economic 

: giouih tailing behind population growth, low 
savings and investment capacity, a continually 

; declining shaic of international trade, an in- 
creasing 'social debt*, accumulated deep-seated 
social imbalances that are lending to become 
more severe, obvious technological backward- 
ness, and so on. Given all these factors influen- 
cing education and that education can help to 
remedy, it has to be concluded with Latapi 

. (1990) that 

there is as vet no socio-educational theory of uni- 
\eisal scope to explain the major problems now be- 
velling educational development in Latin Ameiican 
coumucs or 10 offer guidance on ways of making 
education as vitally significant as it should be in the 
lives of the various groups in these societies. 

We must in turn clarify the new theoretical, 
methodological and operational dimensions of 
planning and administration from the standpoint 
nt a only of the education sector but of the re- 
gion's overall development, seeking both to rem- 
ed\ the shortcomings that have undermined 
them in the past and to tackle the new scenarios 
, emerging in a world whose power bases, ideolog- 
' ical structures and development paradigms are 
changing (Costa-I-ilho, 1988). Some current 
trends that are likely to pcrsis: in the immediate 
future would appear to point to the following 
(actors 

A stiengtnening of the neo-liberal economic 
model based on free and highK competitive 
maikets. Phis model implies, inter alia, a re- 
definition of the scope and role of the state, 
dismantling of controlled and centralized 
planning systems, competition in the supply 
of services in tern's of efficiency and quality, 
etc. 

' The speed of technological change and its im- 

i pact on economic processes, labour-market 
demand and even individual and social beha- 
viour patterns. 
I"he 1 1 end towatds decentralization and social 
participation as a result of which grassroots 

■ bodies and organizations have a greater say in 
decisions concerning them. 

1 The 'globalization' of the mam educational 



problems and options, though this is a devel- 
opment that also brings to light the need to 
preserve regional identities and safeguard and 
strengthen the specific cultural values of each 
country or social group. 
The strengthening of democracy as a political 
option, while underlining its social and eco- 
nomic dimensions with a view to maintaining 
balance between the different sectors of socie- 
ty. 

Protection of the environment and its resources 
from the increasing depredation and pollution 
associated with industrialization. 
The formation of new economic blocs and geo- 
economic associations that transcending na- 
tional barriers, geographical frontiers, etc. 
What are the possible implications of these 
trends in educational planning and administra- 
tion and what challenges may they be expected 
to pose? The best way of answering this question 
is to examine some of the factors that may deter- 
mine how priorities are ordered in the 1990s. As 
noted by Hallak (1990), the following may be 
viewed as criteria to be applied in assigning re- 
sources for education and training: 

i 

(i) correcting imbalances, (ii) reaching ihe targec of 
universal literacy, (lii) reducing inequalities of ac- 
cess to education, (iv) expanding the coverage, (v) 
improving the quality, and (vi) increasing efficien- 
cy in the use of resources. 

| 

| In the light of the foregoing, the following points 
may be suggested as possible trends in educa- 
tional planning and administration: 
The design of planning processes that take into 
account new educational scenarios, new ac- 
tors in education and the increasing pace of 
social change. 
Predominantly fuiurc-orientcd planning, espe- 
cially through the use of simulated models for 
scenario-building, exploration of anticipated 
or unexpected changes, gauging of effects and 
influences of endogenous or exogenous fac- 
tors, etc. 

The introduction of new technologies into 
planning and decision-making processes, es- 
pecially increasingly elaborate information 
systems. 
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Strong emphasis on a management approach to 
educational services, using criteria such as ef- 
ficiency, relevance, quality and appro pri ate - 
! ness. 

Enhancement of administration and planning at 
the grass roots (local and institutional) level 
with a view to increasing the social participa- 
tion of communities, the relevance and appro- 
priateness of educational services, the feasi- 
hility of intrasectoral integration, and 
intcrsectoral and interinstiiuiionai co-ordina- 
tion. 

Recognition of the fact that educational innova- 
tion is a permanent and integral part of educa- 
tional development.* 
To sum up, although the experience gained in 
educational planning in Latin America is ex- 
tremely valuable, present circumstances and fu- 
ture needs make it urgent to carry out a thorough 
review of its traditional approaches and to search 
for new strategies. 



Notes 

I In the Kisl few decades, the social sciences have made an 
important contribution to the siudv and analysts of cduca- 
tion in relation to development, both within pariiculai 
count: ics and in a regional context. Perhaps ihc most im- 
portant and compiehemivc contribution has neon made 
under the Education and Development in I aim America 
Project coordinated by German NX', Kama, a sum mat y ie- 
port on which was published in two volumes h\ Editorial 
Kapclu/, Hucnos Aires, in 1987. 

2. Some milcstnncs in this pioneering process were* 

The Second Inter-Amctican Meeting <>l Minisicis of Edu- 
cation held in Lima in 19S6, which Inr ihc first unic recog- 
nized the role that could be played b\ planning in educa- 
tional development. 

The Inicr-Amcrican Seminar on Overall Planning lor Edu- 
cation held in Washington in 19SH under the auspices of 
the OAS and UNESCO, which addressed, in particular, the 
institutional, methodological, technical and financial as- 
pects of educational planning. 

t he meeting of Ministers of Education ot I aim America 
ami the Caribbean convened In UN'l SCO and the OAS in 
Santiago de Chile in 1962 to propose a Regional Education- 
al Development Programme with ?. view to taking action on 
the educatiunal proposals of the Alliance lor Piogrcss 
The International Seminar on 'Problems and Strategics ol 
Educational Planning in Latin Amenta* oig.nu/ed by the 



new I) established International lusittuic foi Educational 
Planning (HEP. Paris, 1964) to review experience in the re- 
gion and explore new wa\s forward. 

3. In this connection, one of the most important events was 
the Technical Meeting of Dncctors of Educational Plan- 
ning held in Hucnos Aues in 1986 to analyse 'the state of 
educational planning and new challenges'. Among more 
specific anal>lical studies, mention should be made of: A. 
Moncada, The Crisis in Educational Planning in Latin 
America, Madrid. Cmterplan/Editorial Tccnos, 1982. 

4 An in-depth analysis of the recent situation of and trends in 
economic planning in Latin America was carried out b> the 
International Colloquium on New Directions for Devel- 
opment Planning in Market Economies, organized b> 
ECLA, I LP liS and UNDP Its most important conclusions 
were published in CPPAL Review (Santiago de Chile). No. 
31, 1987 

5. The recent International Congress on Planning and Man- 
agement of Educational Development held in Mexico City 
(26-30 March 1990) under ihc auspices of UNESCO and 
the .Mexican Secretariat of Education, set out some courses 
of action for educational planning in the scais ahead. 
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Review and prospects 
of educational planning 
and manag ement 
in the Arab States 
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The purpose of this article is to take slock, brief- | 
ly, of educational planning and administration 
over the last decade in the Arab countries and to 
outline future prospects in this area. Features 
covered are structural aspects, practice, mecha- 
nisms and relations between planning structures 
and administrative authorities in general, draw- 
ing primarily on the author's own experience of 
this sector and his knowledge of the Arab coun- 
tries' development problems and secondly on 
documentation available in UNESCO and the 
International Institute for Educational Planning. 



Antoine M. Gennaoui (Syrian Arab Republic). 
Ph.D in economics. Has zvorked in the Syrian Min- 
istries of Industry and Planning afterwards teaching 
economics in several Algerian universities. Consult- 
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Author of several articles and reports on educational 
planning, population education and the cconcmy of 
I development. 



Methodological approach 



The Arab States have a common historical back- 
ground and form a relatively homogeneous area 
in their civilization and culture but it was fell 
that a global approach would not be sufficient. In 
my view the difference and similarities of the 
countries comprising this region need to be stud- 
ied from a less global (subregional) standpoint. 
In this case the traditional UNESCO presenta- 
tion, though offering the advantage of being 
convenient and practical, seemed to us to be seri- 
ously inadequate. We therefore felt that a differ- 
ent type of subdivision was required for this very 
large and relatively heterogeneous area and the 
problem of what criteria to choose therefore 
arose. We opted for the following four: (a) a spa- 
tial criterion, (geographical contiguity); (b) so- 
cio-cuhural similarities (life-style, prevailing 
type of social organization; historical openness to 
modernizing influences); (c) standard o! living 
(in terms of per capita income); (d) pattern of 
education system, in other words the level of de- 
velopment of the education system itself and the 
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original model on which educational adminis- 
tration is based. This gives the four following 
subregions. 



GROUP l: THK MAGHREB STATES 



This group comprises the traditional Maghreb 
stares and the Libyan Arab Jarn3hariya. Inclu- 
sion of the latter certainly weakens cohesion in 
this group but it seemed more logical to us than 
to put the Libyan Arab Jamahariya with Egypt 
and the Sudan, for example, in a group apart. 
Here we sec socio-cultural homogeneity, geo- 
graphical contiguity, a strong similarity in stan- 
dards of living and a definite resemblance (ex- 
cept in the Libyan Arab Jamahariya's case) in 
educational patterns. 



GROUP 2: THE NEAR EASTERN STATES 



This subregion comprises Egypt, Iraq, the Syr- 
ian Arab Republic, Jordan and Lebanon. For 
historical reasons, there is considerable political 
interdependence between these countries. They 
opened up to modern civilization at approxi- 
mately the same time. Furthermore, they consti- 
tute a unit with very strong geographical conti- 
nuity and 4 subregionaP socio-cultural 
homogeneity (in ways of thought and value sys- 
tems and, although there are considerable dis- 
parities in their living standards essentially due 
to difference in natural resources, their aspira- 
tions and life-styles are very close. With the ex- 
ception of Lebanon, their education systems 
have been subject to the same influences and ap- 
ply much the same solutions to educational 
problems. 



GROUP V. THE Gl'l.f- S1AIES 

This group is comprised of the Gulf Co-oper- 
ation Council, that is, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the 
United Arab Emirates, Qatar, Oman and Bah- 
rain. Their geographical unity, like their socio- 



cultural homogeneity, is obvious. Their living 
standards, too, are comparable and, although at 
differing stages of development, their education 
systems seem to be built on the same principles, 
governed by the same influences and driven by 
the same motivation. 



GROUP 4: THE ARAB STATES SURROUNDING 
THE RED SEA AND THE HORN OF AI'RICA PI US 
MAURITANIA 



This fourth subregion comprises the two Ye- 
mens, 1 Sudan, Somalia, Djibouti and Maurita- 
nia, Five of these countries arc grouped around 
the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. Similarities 
in life -style and standard of living are particular- 
ly marked and their education systems are at the 
same level of development and face the same 
problems. The present state of their education 
systems, their economic vulnerability and the 
similarity of their present economic situation 
justify the grouping together of these countries. 



Education policies 



In contrast to the somewhat stormy socio-eco- 
nomic and political conditions which it would 
take too long to analyse here, educational pol- 
icies in the various subregions have been main- 
tained; reaffirmed and pursued. According to a 
recent UNEDBAS survey- positive development 
in education during the last decade were as fol- 
lows: 

Progress was made in the demon atization of 
education. 

The ties between educational and socio-eco- 
nomic development were strengthened, em- 
phasis being placed on linking education and 
the working world. 

The educational content broadened to include 
issues involving cultural and national identity, 
and moral instruction. 

The teaching of science and technology was pro- 
moted. 
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Avctagc annual growih 



Level 1980 

l>rimar> 20604 67.0 

Secondary 8 692 28 0 

Mighei 1468 5.0 

ToiAl. 30 764 1G0.0 



1987 °o 1980-87 1970-80 

27281 63.6 4.1 i>.l 

13448 31.4 6.4 9.4 

2 159 5.0 5 7 12.5 

42 88S 100.0 4.9 6.4 



Schools became open to iheir environment and 
community. 

Programmes to eliminate illiteracy and to pro- 
mote adult and non-formal education were in- 
tensified. 

Planning was promoted at provincial and local 
level. 

The main indicators point to some significant 
advances as Tables 1-6 show (taken from UN- 
ESCO, Statistical Yearbook, 1989, 1990). 

At the practical level it was noted that the 
Maghreb states gave priority to the effective im- 
plementation of compulsory basic education - 
Tunisia, the Libyan Arab Jamahariya and Alge- 
ria in the early 1980s and Morocco as of 1986. 
The Near Eastern countries (Group 2) arc fol- 
lowing the same direction but are some way be- 
hind, except for Jordan, which has already made 
this reform and Egypt where it was brought in in 
1988 and where the primary-education level had 
previously been shortened from six to five years. 

In the Syrian Arab Republic and Iraq the re- 
form is still at the project stage. In these coun- 
tries priority is given to the univcrsalization of 
primary and the diversification of secondary edu- 
cation as is the case in Egypt and Jordan. 

The countries in Group 3 (the Gulf states) fo- 
cused more on reinforcing educational structur- 
es (Kuwait, United Arab Emirates), extending 
primary education (Saudi Arabia and Oman), na- 
tionalizing the staffing of education and iniprov- 
j mg the quality of teaching. 

The Group 4 countries, given the unfavour- 
able context, were primarily concerned with 
maintaining the enrolment rates they had al- 
ready achieved in primary education, developing 



technical education training teachers and ad- 
ministrators and continuing with their efforts to 
bring down unit costs. However, recent reports 
on primary education do not justify optimism. 
The combined impact of economic and financial 
difficulties coupled with political instability con- 
stitute a serious threat to the progress made so 
far. In fact, primary education is no longer hold- 
ing firm as a defence against illiteracy. The de- 
cline in enrolment in Sudan and Somalia is crit- 
ical. 

Other countries which have not wholly con- 
solidated their progress in this field are also ex- 
posed to this kind of difficulty. Given the relative 
inadequacy of their resources, the extent to 
which Morocco, Egypt and the Syrian Arab Re- 
public arc able to cope with the crisis will consti- 
tute a test of how solid their administration is 
and how far attitudes have changed, measured in 
terms of determination to hold on to the progress 
that has been made for the danger of a return to 
ihe past is not to be discounted. 

In general terms the problems facing Arab 
countries as a whole may be classified under two 
headings: (a) problems generated by the rapid 
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not to say explosive (Algeria and Saudi Arabia) 
growth of the education system, insufficient co- 
ordination of the different factors of educational 
production and ill-adapted teaching; and (b) 
problems related to the internal and external ef- 
ficiency and performance of the system and its 
adaptation to the requirements of development. 

Problems in the first category are generally 
easy to identify and their solution is essentially a 
matter of finance, for example, the reform of vo- 
cational training in Tunisia or Kuwait, the re- 
form of secondary curricula to include new con- 
cepts (population, health and nutrition) in 
Morocco, Egypt and Sudan, improved primary- 
teacher training in Morocco, the Yemen Arab 
Republic and the Syrian Arab Republic the 
shortage or poor state of secondary-school prem- 
ises in Egypt, the relatively low pay levels in Ku- 
wait and Saudi Arabia, the difficulty of recruiting 
primary teachers in rural Morocco, and so on. 

The more structural problems, however, ne- 
cessitate mere radical reforms such as the adop- 
tion of basic education, the restructuring of tech- 
nical education and vocational training, the 
decompartmentation and diversification of types 
of secondary education and the policy of broad- 
ening higher education, greater exposure to the 
private sector, etc. 

As a guide to the general level let us take stu- 
dent/teacher ratios and failure rates - for both of 
which some data arc available. The reduction in 
the student/teacher ratio is significant in Groups 
\ y 2 and 3 (except Oman). In the first two groups 
the number of students per teacher ranges from 
25 to 30 and is therefore close to the average for 
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the developing countries (29). In Group 3 (Gulf 
states) it is similar to that for the developed coun- 
tries (19). In countries in Group 4 the situation is 
deteriorating rapidly (Mauritania, Djibouti and 
Yemen Arab Republic): in ten years the figure 
has risen from around 35 to 45-50. 

In 1988 the rate of students having to repeat a 
class fell in total but remained high in Tunisia, 
Morocco and Iraq (about 20 per cent) and to a 
lesser extent in Oman and Saudi Arabia (12 per 
cent), Qatar (10 per cent), Mauritania (15 per 
cent) and the Yemen Arab Republic (17 per 
cent). The figure in Egypt, however, was excel- 
lent in spite of a poor student/teacher ratio and 
good in Jordan, Kuwait and the Syrian Arab Re- 
public. Elsewhere only Tunisia still had a stu- 
dent/teacher ratio over 30 whereas Somalia was 
the only country in Group 4 to have a ratio below 
30. However, the situation may have got far 
worse since that time. 



Tabi.h 4. Estimated public educational expenditure 
in the Arab States 
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Modern public management is a recent devel- 
opment in all the Arab countries except for 
Egypt and often dates from the colonial period. 
Administrative structuies were patterned on an 
authoritarian and centralized model and their 
hallmark was the efficiency with which they op- 
erated. Indeed they were invested with modem 
governmental functions. 
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Colonial administrations, however, did not 
expand sufficiently and the systems inherited by 
the newly independent Arab states suffered from 
! the following basic ills: lack of co-ordination, a 
field of action confined to socio-political control 
and the lack of a specific ic.en':iy (particularly in 
the Maghreb countries), i development of 
public management was therefore one of the ma- 
jor problems that the independent Arab coun- 
tries had to grapple with. 

On independence it was thus necessary to re- 
lease the forces of development and to organize j 
the transfer of responsibility for administration 
the sovereign state. That administration needed 
a project and a mission. Its project was the exten- 
sion of is field of authority to the undcr-adminis- 
teied national territory and its mission was to ex- 
pand the public sector. 

Education was one of the areas that received 
prtorin. Urgent problems of access to education 
and the provision of staff and premises became 
imperative in the face of the strong demand, 
heightened by ambitious industrialization and 
economic and social development plans. 

However, expansion of the education sector 
between 1950 and 1980 progressed at different 
rates in the subrcgioris. The Near Eastern coun- 
tries were the first to experience it in the early 
1950s. Close behind came the Maghreb and Gulf 
states in the 1960s and 1970s. The Group 4 
countries set out on the same road at the same 
time but with less ample resources. 

The expansion was both cause and effect of 
the qualitative change in the conception and im- 
plementation of educational polio. The most 



significant point here is that the change repre- ! 
sented the transition from elitist to popular edu- ■ 
cation with development as its objective. 

Expansion projects introduced by education 
ministers were quickly overtaken by the vigorous 
growth in demand which had to be met as far as 
it could be in inadequate facilities, using expe- 
dients like double or even triple occupancy, 
higher student-teacher ratios, etc. But it quickly 
became apparent that this expansion was accom- 
panied by regional and social imbalances and, in 
most cases, quality suffered. 



I»KhSlSl EDUCATIONAL STKt'CU KFS 
Formal education 

Most Arab countries set about reorganizing then 
education systems in the 1960s and 1970s. They 
often adopted the 6-3-3 division except for Le- 
banon and Morocco which chose 5-4-3. Some 
reorganization has been taking place since the . 
early 1980s, each system seeking its own internal ; 
equilibrium consistent with its past and specific 1 
demographic and cultural identity. ; 

Current concerns in most Arab countries fo- 
cus on a twofold objective: the uriversali/ation 
of primary education and access for primary- 
school leavers to the various types of secondary 
education. 

As regards compulsory education, most Arab 
I countries have tended to establish this by legisla- 
; tion, the period being six to seven years in some ( 
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(Iraq, Sudan, United Arab Emirates, Mauritania 
and ihe Syrian Arab Republic and nine in others 
(Algeria, Jordan, Bahrain, Kuwait, Hgypt and 
Morocco). 

However, compulso.y primary education has 
nut been institutionalized every Arab country, 
Some (Qatar and Lebanon) have very largely 
succeeded in establishing primary and secondary 
education without making enrolment compulso- 
ry while others (Sudan, Mauritania, Yemen Arab 
Republic and Saudi Arabia) have not d^:c so for 
a variety of reasons specific to the countries con- 
cerned. 

Making school compulsory, however, does 
not always mean that the problems of access to 
education have been overcome or that capacities 
are sufficient; it is more the statement of an ob- 
jective towcrds which the action of the author- 
ities has to strive, witness the fact that, in some 
countries (Egypt, Morocco, Sudan and Yemen 
Arab Republic, certain social categories under a 
combination of various socio-economic or ge- 
ographical handicaps are excluded from the 
education system altogether, 

Another point is that the trend towards pro- 
longing the period of compulsory schooling has 
been accompanied by the wish for greater rele- 
vance to socio-economic requirements in what is 
taught. Education focused on practical aspects 
thus seemed to be the answer to the problem of 
finding work for young people leaving school at 
the end of the primary level. Countries that have 
put this principle into effect (Algeria, Libyan 
Arab Jamahariya, Jordan, Somalia, Morocco, 
Democratic Yemen, Kuwait and Tunisia) be- 
lieve that it provides a solid basis of knowledge 



for all students prior to reaching working age 
(15). 

Varyingly systematic attempts at reforming 
education content have been made in some 
countries, for example the introduction of pop- 
ulation regjects in secondary education in Tu- 
nisia, Sudan, Egypt, Yemen Arab Republic and 
Morocco or the teaching of environmental, \ 
health and nutrition regjects as in Morocco, j 
Egypt and Sudan. j 

All these reforms seem to be based on a phi- ■ 
Iosophy that is closely related to the problems of I 
economic and social development in the coun- 
tries concerned. No detailed review of how they 
have fared, however, has yet been undertaken. 

X on -formal education 

To a large extent non-formal education in the 
Arab countries means adult education. There is 
i the adult literacy campaign in its traditional and 
functional forms and a very wide range of pro- 
jects like the integrated rural development pro- 
grammes in the Yemen Arab Republic, family 
planning in Sudan, community development, 
youth activities, social service, etc. There is also 
vocational training (or domestic science in some 
countries) including the basic education of the 
rural population. The target population is the 
over-fifteens living in both urban and rural areas. 

The meaning of 'adult' in this context is very 
flexible. In actual fact adult programmes often 
admit children over 9 if they are no longer at- 
tending school. The remarkable thing here is 
the variety of the bodies involved. They may be 
classed under three main headings: (a) profes- 
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: sional institutions like the unions (tor training 
: industrial and agricultural workers and govcrn- 
i mcnt service statf, and training in activities tor 
'. women, and crafts and household activities); (b) 
cultural institutions; and ic) socio-cultural and 

• sports institutions. 

There were some 6,000 such institutions in 

• 1984, about two-thirds of them governmental. 
: one-fifth private and the remainder mixed pub- 
; lic/piivatc. Three-fifths of them were education- 

• al, one-fifth vocational and the remainder cultur- 
al and social. 

The main value of these bodies is that they 
torm a platform for launching into other types of 
non-formal educaiion, such as adult education, 
: cultural guidance, vocational training and fur- 
ther education. 

Non-formal vocational training is still mar- 
ginal, ineffective and dominated by the formal 
education establishments whereas its original 
put pose was, precisely, to fill the gaps left by for- 
mal education in terms of its response to the rc- 
qinicmetus of the working world. 

Timber or continuous training was originally 
tocuscd on primary and secondary teacher train- 
ing. I he idea of vocational training as under- 
stood in the developed countries is new to the 
Ai ah countries Its Inst beginnings in back to the 
I9"0s and it is only recently thai any kind of phi- 
losophv :n in:* Jrca has begun to become clear in 
cciuin countnes (Morocco. Hgvpi. Algeria, the 
Svi i.m Arab Republic and Saudi Arabia). In spite 
of e\eivth ing; in general; resources and numbers 
involved in the non-formal sector arc vetv sien- 
dei 

Hhtt nh \ 

LNhSC.O'smost tecent estimates (1990) for ilht- 
eiatv .tie daunting, varying horn 20 per cent of 
the ovn fifteens in Lebanon and Ionian to 76 
pei -.en! m Somalia, 73 pet tent tn Sudan and 06 
pei ient in M.iutitania and tin* Yemen At ah Re- 
public . the avetage being 49 pet cent 

Piotettions foi the number of illiterates Inie- 
see .in increase from 61 million in 1990 to 72 mil- 
lion in the v\ir 2000. Although tn percentage 
tetms the late will account foi most ot this fig- 
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. ure. 'Two-thirds of illiterates arc concentrated in 
j Kgypi, Sudan, Morocco and Algeria. The follow- 
: ing comments may be made about the ditferent 
! subrcgions over the recent period. j 
' I : or the Maghreb countries the illiteracy rate j 
j is similar in the Libyan Arab Jamahariya and ! 
i Tunisia. Algeria has a midway position (42 pei j 
i cent) whereas Morocco is lagging behind in this 
; field (50 per cent). 

I Progress has been made in practically all the ! 
| Near Eastern countries, certainly in Egypt's case j 
j but above all in Iraq, the Syrian Arab Republic j 
| and Jordan. Lebanon and Jordan are clearly bet- j 
; icr than the average for the group whereas the j 
j rate of improvement in Egypt seems to be slow- j 
! ing down. \ 
\ The Gulf states have a similar average (be- j 
' twecn 22 per cent for Bahrain and 37 per cent 
! for Saudi Arabia). 'The illiteracy situation seems 
j to be more or less stationary except in Saudi 
j Arabia where it continues to improve. Possibly 
I these countries arc up against a barrier ot soci- I 
: ological resistance as would seem to be suggest- ■ 
j cd by the unchanging illiteracy rate among ! 

women. j 
I The figures for the countries in Group 4 arc I 
, criitcal. A national campaign for the eradication , 
1 oi illiteracy has been launched in the Yemen j 
j Arab Republic but results do not come up to ex- 1 
j pecta lions. The situation in Mauritania would 
I appear lo be improving slightly but lhat in Soma- 1 
' lia and Sudan is serious given ihc deterioration I 

■ in primary education over the last ten years. 1 
It also has to be pointed out that the some- \ 

times rapid decline in the illiteracy rate in some . 
; Arab countries is partly due to higher enrolment I 
, among the over-fifteens than in the past. 1 
i Lastly, even if we assume lhat there is cficc- \ 
I live regional co-operation, that the political will i 
; lo tackle the problem txists and lhat the piob- 
lems of financing and mobilizing human and ! 
physical resources are resolved (which is not the • 
case at t he moment), putting into effect a plan to 
etadicatc illiteiacv will have to cope with the 
majoi pioblem of the availability of reliable data 
: foi operational purposes (analysis, diagnosis and 

■ the organization and implementation of plans of j 
action). 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 



Attempts at decentralization 

Education authorities in the Arab countries are 
still, for the most part, highly centralized, mir- 
roring in this respect their general political sys- 
tems. In fact most Arab countries are still at the 
construction stage in the development of gov- 
ernmental powers. The principle of territorial 
and national unity, sometimes written into their 
constitutions, takes precedence over all others. 
Objective factors favouring centralization are 
still very powerful: the need for political and eco- 
nomic integration, ideological divcisity, geo- 
graphical and ethnic differences and regional 
disparities. The state is also the guarantor of a 
certain social cohesion through various func- 
tions it assumes. It addition there is a certain 
centralizing tradition in the Near East (Egypt, 
Iraq and the Syrian Arab Republic). There is no 
historical background for the organization of 
federal-type powers, and independence of au- 
thority at the local level is associated in the col- 
lective conscience with periods of weakness or 
even decadence in the central authority. So the 
idea of decentralizing administrative power is ve- 
ry recent. 

Generally speaking, education is managed at 
two levels - central and local (or provincial). 
Where there is a regional government (as in Su- 
dan) or the contours of an economic region arc 
taking shape, a third 'regional* level is arising. In 
this case the region anticipates, so to speak, a fu- 
ture economic unit. This applies in the case of 
Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria and perhaps Jordan 
as well. 

Hut most countries operate on the central/ 
provincial model, tempered by n blend of de- 
concentration and decentralization. Administra- 
tive reform is primarily designed to moderate the 
excesses of centralization b\ lightening the bui- 
den on the centra! administration and delegating 
powers to the local olliccs. This is the case in 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, the Svrian Aiab Republic, 
Sudan, Egypt, Algeria and Morocco. 



All in all, significant advances have been 
made in the reorganization of education author- 
ities. The work done over the last ten years on 
designing structures and legislating for, regulat- 
ing and setting in place those structures has been 
very considerable. The principle of delegation 
has been accepted everywhere. Its practical ap- 
plication, however is still in the early stages and 
has yet to be consolidated in practice. 

Also, the territorial structures still have to be 
defined and clarified. However, the predominant 
model for relations is that of hegemony and cen- 
tral control. In no country does the region or 
province yet have its own tax-raised income on 
any scale (local taxes for example). This lack of a 
specific financial basis for a region or province is 
a hindrance to decentralization 

What is more, the majority of administrative 
reforms are handed out by the centre. They do 
not necessarily correspond to a crystallization of 
aspirations or local awareness. Experience shows 
that habits of guardianship and the assumption 
(or non-assumption) of problems by the central 
administration are in most cases an obstacle to 
decentralized management particularly where 
those governed (after decades or even centuries 
I of centralism) finally have the automatic reac- 
tion that the* administration does not depend on 
them, still less belong to them. It is difficult to 
see how, in that case a regional counterweight to 
the central authority could develop and operate 

• m the short term. 

j Greater exposure to the private seetor 

J The relatively minor importance of the private 
l sector in the education systems of the Aiab 
countries, except for the Libyan Arab Jamahari- 
ya, is as much due to the legacy of past history as 
to events in the 1930s and 1960s. In the 1960s 
and 1970s for example; the prevailing trend was 
] primarily to consolidate official education and 
staiulauli/c and nationalize ptivate education 

• (Sviian Aiab Republic, Moiocco, Tunisia, 
| Egypt, Iraq, etc.). This situation has changed 

• slightly, at least in certain countries where the 
ptivate sector lias been called upon to play a 

1 greater part. This has taken the torm ot special- 
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I ized departments set up by the education author- 
ity to make the most of the potential of this sec- 
tor in educational planning and the framing of 
policy. The desire to have codes of law for pri- 
vate investment in education is enlightening 
(Egypt and Jordan), In a general way, the offi- 
cials responsible for public administration arc 
beginning to recognize the limits to which pub- 
lic education may be expanded and are herefore 
gradually conceding a greater role for t'.ie private 
sector at all levels. 

While it is true that the share of the private 
sector in primary education is still rr arginal, it is 
predominant practically everywhere in pre- 
school education in its religious ( Coranic) or 
modern form. It is significant at the upper-sec- 
ondary level in countries where compulsory edu- 
cation is confined to the primary le el. It is cer- 
tainly not insignificant at the secondary level and 

| could soon make its appearance in higher educa- 

] tion. 

| Apart from Lebanon, an extreme case with a 
. majority private sector, the countries most com- 
| milted to this approach seem to be Morocco, Jor- 
j dan. the Gulf stales and Egypt. Conversely, Iraq, 
I the Syrian Arab Republic and perhaps Algeria 
; appear, at the moment, 10 be offering the most 
| resistance. The fee-paying private sector ac- 
; counis for aboui 2 per cent of enrolment. Its 
i sponsors are private individuals and popular or- 
\ ganizations. Its licensing, operation and cunic- 

■ ula arc strictly monitored. 

' In conclusion, even if primary cducaiion stili 
\ remains the prerogative or even monopoly of the 
ccniral governments, the laticr have every in- 
i tcniion of auihorizing the private sector - or 
j even encouraging ii through lax or oiher finan- 
j cial incentives - to play its part in achieving na- 
| tional objectives while still exercising their con- 
trol o\cr the conteni of education, financial 

■ conditions of access and exercise of the funciion 
I of teaching. 



ADMINISTRATION, REFORMS AND TRAINING 



The management of cducaiion operates in a \ 
general administrative context and its reform 
therefore partly depends on that of the system as 
a whole, which is boih an active agent and some- 
thing 10 be striven for, mastery of which secures 
power over the socio-economic and cultural life 
of the couniry. Any reform of the administration 
therefore presupposes a measure of political will. 

Unfortunately the coniext of political and ec- 
onomic instability has not been conducive in 
most countries to large-scale administrative re- 
form. The first priority was to manage what ex- i 
isted, which seems to suggest that administrative 
reform was not a priority. Even so, the back- 
ground of crisis prompted and developed varying 
reactions. In spite of this lack of clarity, it is pos- 
sible to identify a number of attitudes varying 
I with period and couniry: 

J The maintenance of the status quo, that is, hes- ] 
j itation or refusal to take decisions, generally 
| implying no change in educational structures 
j and policies. 

! Crisis management, that is, budget cuts (no 
j more recruitment or employment of gradu- 
! ates), cuts in investment, rationalization and i 
| revision of the operation of the education sys- i 
\ tern where this has a direct financial impact, i 
j Review of parts of the system structures if this 

brings indirect operational or investment 1 
1 economies (changing the number of years of 
] compulsory education, reducing the number 
j of repeaters, encouraging the private sector or 

recourse to outside assistance) or improves ad- 
| ministrativc methods (computerized manage- 
1 ment, data systems). 

' Oversimplifying, it may be said that although 
j the Gulf countries were able to absorb the effects 
] of the crisis at the level of the functioning of 
| their education systems, the external context 
tended to favour a certain structural inertia ex- 
cept perhaps in Saudi Arabia whetc the ssstcm 
; continued to expand. The Maghreb states were 
, also able to iniroduce certain reforms (basic edu- 
; cation, decentralization) in spite i.f the crisis. 
They now need to be consolidated. In-dcpth 
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siruciur.il reforms have been more difficult to 
achieve in the Near Cast and management of the 
crisis and the short-term situation look priority. 
The countries in Group 4 arc still in the throes 
of the crisis and any large-scale reform there 
would seem impossible. 

None of these reforms has really overturned 
the internal power relations between adminis- 
trations and traditional value systems. For exam- 
ple, argument and discussion have continued 
practically everywhere to be in terms of hierar- 
chy and functions rather than activity and re- 
sponsibility. 

Above all, the characteristic feature of educa- 
tion authorities has continued to be their bu- 
reaucracy and excessive formalism, whose rigid 
procedures paralyse initiative and obstruct ac- 
tion. 

Low rates of pay for administrative officials in 
the Near Eastern countries and Sudan in partic- 
ular have also done nothing but worsen the sit- 
uation and given the mechanisms of inefficiency 
and emigration a stronger hold. 

Administrative formalism is further amplified 
by the lack of importance attached to the in- 
service training of administrators; the principles 
of management, effectiveness, efficiency, plan- 
ning, rationalization of decisions and evaluation 
are still rarely applied. 



] 
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Educational planning 

DEVELOPMEN X ANT) GROWTH 
01 PLANNING STRtCTt'RES 



Although the concept of planning was new and 
motivating in the early 1960s, its introduction 
did not take place everywhere at the same time 
and in the same manner. Its development, too, 
varied from country to country. Generally speak- 
ing, the Near Hastern and Maghreb countiics 
went in lot planning at an earlier date and to a 
wider extent. The first planning units there 
came into being because of the coexistence of a 
number of favourable circumstances; the vigor- 
ous growth of the education sector, the political 



will to opt for planning, the wish of United Na- 
tions organizations to promote planning in na- 
tional administrations and, lastly, the availability 
of qualified staff, generally statisticians and econ- 
omists. 

In the Gulf countries, planning was intro- 
duced only later and its structures developed at 
the same time as the education system itself. 
Lastly, in the Group 4 countries, educational 
planning made a timid entry in the 1970s and 
1980s, particularly with the surge forward in pri- 
mary and secondary education. 



Planning structures 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLANNING 
DEPARTMENTS 



There are two models for the way in which edu- 
cation planning departments arc attached to the 
ministry for national education. In the first, the 
I planning units arc directly responsible to the 
j minister (Saudi Arabia and Iraq) and in the sec- 
j ond they come under the authority of the secre- 
! tary-general of the ministry (Algeria, Tunisia, 
! Egypt, Morocco, United Arab Emirates, Yemen 
! Arab Republic). Direct responsibility to the min- 
| ister himself may demonstrate the authorities" 
i wish to attach special importance to the position 
i and thus assert its importance in relation to the 
; other departments in the ministry. In such a 
; case, the planning function would be seen as a 
j policy-making aid. 

The second model is more traditional snd 
; may mean that the department is already well in- 
! tegrated in the regular day-to-day work and has 
, carved out its role and place in the system, 
i The planning department's internal structur- 
! es arc most usually in the form of a ministerial 
! directorate with its own statistics, research and 
' sometimes enforcement sections. The planning 
! function may also be performed by a directorate 
I responsible for technical affairs (Yemen Arab 
Republic), financial and administrative affairs 
(Kuwait, United Arab Emirates) or international 
relations (Sudan). The differences in the rights 
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and dunes of specific planning departments are 
not always meaningful, being more the expres- 
sion of short-lived changes and/or the interplay 
of influence and power between government of- 
ficials than of a given organizational doctrine. 

The co-ordination of planning activities 

in spite of the differing degrees of development 
of planning departments in Arab countries there 
seem to be practical similarities in the way they 
operate. For example: 

The Maghreb and Near Eastern countries are 
similar in the internal co-ordination of their 
work. 

The planning directorate in Morocco co-ordi- 
nates the planning activities o f central and ex- 
ternal offices. It also maintains links with the 
other educational and administrative directo- 
rates and is the channel of communication 
with the planning and finance ministries. 
In the Syrian Arab Republic, the planning de- ; 
parimcni co-ordinates the preparatory work \ 
for the educational plan, which is carried out ! 
on its instructions by the different types and 
levels of education and teacher training. 
Besides its role of direction and co-ordination, 
the planning department in Kuwait seems to ; 
be particularly mvol\ed in relations with the ! 
consultative bodies of the education and plan- 1 
ning ministries ! 
In Sudan, on the other hand, the only planning < 
in existence at the moment is for higher edu- | 
canon. j 
In all countries there arc other institutions out- j 
side the education ministry and various advisory ; 
bodies involved to varying degrees in the plan- 
ning and management of education. 



The logical sequence of 
the process and its different stages \ 

In all the Arab count cs ihe planning process 
seems to take the followmu logical sequence. 
• The starilmc an analysis of the situation of | 
1 educ.it ion in the base \ ear foi the new plan. 1 >c- > 



I mographic and statistical data are then consid- j 
i ered and enrolment projections made by age j 
j group and/or region. Then comes the compari- j 
! son with socio-economic data so that all the sec- j 
j toral employment requirements implicit in the j 
i economic and social development planning fore- 
I casts can be taken into account in setting the tar- j 
| gets for the education system. Forecasting hu- j 
man resource needs still seems to be a difficult j 
task for many Arab countries because of the poor 1 
quality of the data available, the inadequacy of j 
the calculations and the lack of realism in the ; 
planning goals. The use of projection techniques ; 
is common, enabling targets and projections to j 
be matched. < 
Once the draft plan is approved by the policy- j 
makers the implementation process begins. In j 
most cases the plan is broken down into annual ( 
part-plans, generally used as a framework for an- j 
nual budgets. This is rarely an in-depth activity i 
and the relationship between plan and budget is 
often very loose. ; 

In theory, the various units in the education ; 
ministry take part in drawing up the plan and ■ 
there is a specific executive organ for each of its \ 
individual parts. Some missions call for co-oper- \ 
aiion between a number of inter- and mtra-min- 1 
isterial bodies in the administration. 

Implementation differs from country locoun- ' 
try. Some, such as Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, ; 
have separate units to monitor implementation j 
whereas others, like Algeria, the S\rian Arab Re- 
public, Egypt and Iraq, make the executive de- • 
partmcnts responsible. The strictness of this en- j 
forccment activity may indicate how mandatory j 
the plan is. [ 
Assessment is generally left until the plan has j 
occn implemented. It is used as a basis for the j 
drafting of the next plan and covers both quanti- 
tative and qualitative aspects to varying degrees. ^ 
The extent to which tesources and objectives j 
have been matched is also brought out. j 
It would not, however, seem that assessment is I 
,i systematic oi sufficiently tlunough operation 
On the contrary, the requests for evaluation made 
to the international agencies bv the Arab conn* 
tries suggest that it is not pcifoimet! in a satis- 
factory manner. In practice, too, countries differ 
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in ihc depth to which they take the different edu- 
cational planning and management functions. 

Some Gulf states, for example, see and prac- 
tise planning as a technique for the collection 
and processing of data and the implementation 
of projects. The intervening analytical stages arc 
regarded as less important, so that the decision- 
making function does not appear to be derived 
from the planning process but imposed from 
outside. 

In another approach (in the Syrian Arab Re- 
public for example) the analytical function (from 
formulation to management analysis) is more 
highl) developed, implying that planning is 
more highly institutionalized. The integration of 
the decision-making function suggests that cer- 
tain decisions of varying importance arc taken in 
the light of the planning process, 



\ Educational planning techniques 

Liconomctric techniques used for educational 
planning arc relatively elementary and only pri- 
mary effects are generally taken into account. 
Cost-benefit analyst is rarely used. 

A certain confusion is also apparent on the 
subject of educational investment. The idea of 
j human capital is mentioned but rarely claborat- 
I ed upon. Sometimes the proclaimed resolve to 
i rationalize educational investment and expendi- 
j lure fails to have any effect because of the in- 
comprehension between educationists and plan- 
ners due to the almost invariable prevalence of 
the attitude that education must not be influen- 
ced by economic considerations. 

The most widespread techniques art those of 
j quantitative projection. Past trends arc extrapo- 
I latcd with certain adjustments or modifications. 
I Countries where planning is now part of the cul- 
j turc (e.g. ligypi and Morocco) sometimes, and to 
i a limited extent, use sophisticated statistic, d 
\ techniques and simulation models. 
! To our knowledge, no specific sectoral model 
j exists for educational development in the Arab 
, countries. K I PDAS is apparently looking for a 
1 llcxible educational model that could be applied 



] to the countries in the region. Lastly, use of 
| long-range forecasting is vcr> limited. 



Old planning problems 
and new responsibilities 



By intensifying the factors of instability, the eco- 
nomic crisis is changing the basic data. Planning 
has to produce better results with the same re- 
sources or aim at the same targets with reduced 
resources. These new constraints affect most 
Arab countries regardk s of then resource en- 
dowment. 

But better management requires belter train- 
ing and a outer information system. So govern- 
ment sc *rices need qualified and properly 
trained managers. These new constraints impose 
j new requirements for the training of senior edu- 
j cational planning staff in management, evalua- 
! lion, budget control, etc. Administration also 
! need data designed and organized in relation to 
; the evaluation, efficiency and output objectives 
! that arc proposed. Unfortunately, todays infor- 
mation systems in the Arab countries are geared 
more to the needs of quantitative expansion and 
arc sometimes ill-adapted to the functions re- 
quired for the systematic control of the efficiency 
with which educational factors of production are 
: used. Hence the nt~d to produce new data for 
i the requirements and situation of each country. 
I Particular needs, especially for the countries 
| hardest hit by austerity, are to devise and set up 
■ indicators for evaluation and short-term man- 
agement functions and to train administrators in 
their use. 

To sum up, therefore, the need for autonomy 
! as well as the need for consultation and agree- 
I ment arc the new factors that planning hai. to ad- 
i just and respond to in the Arab world. Unfortu- 
nately, attitudes and thinking on this subject in 
the Arab count! ies seem to us to fall short of as- 
! pirations. 
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! The training of officials responsible 
; for planning and administration 

! I NDI KKSI IMAi i:i) TRAINING RKQUIRHMENTS 



' It is clear from the UNEDBAS survey that the 
■ number of senior staff with planning responsib- 

• ilities is very low, that most staff have no initial j 
! qualifications and that the number of specialists j 
' with degrees in educational planning is very 

small, Phis low percentage of qualified and spe- 
cialized stall' (about 25 per cent) is probably offset 

• by the use of technical assistance where possible j 
; or by the further training of officials. In the 

main, initial training is given by the universities, 
while further tiaining is provided in the minis- • 
j tries or in public management institutions. 1 
The above information about the training of ; 
i planning staff in fact covers only a certain pro- , 
\ portion of the staff engaged in planning activ- j 
: mes. To these must be added the officials in the j 

departmental services and educational-planning 
I units in the other ministries concerned (higher 
; education, culture, etc.). Mention should also be ! 
; made of the planning units for specialized edu- ! 

cation which are often the lesponsibitity of tech- ] 
. nical ministries (industry, agriculture, public ; 
; works, health, defence) which manage certain J 
institutes or training centres. The population of i 
planning stall" thus far exceeds the few hundred j 
officials covered b\ the survey. I 
, It needs to be pointed out that the Arab edu- 1 
■I cation systems' potential for expansion is by no i 
1 means exhausted. Six or seven o*' these countries I 
now have universal primary education, but for • 
most of them this goal is a long way off. The : 
scope foi expansion is still considerable in j 
: Hgypt, Saudi Arabia, Oman, ine two Yemens, i 
■ Sudan, Somalia and Mauritania. Potential exists I 
, in general and also technical secondary educa- 
tion I ,isiK, mipioved quality would not ncces- 
sanh mean an incicase in adniinistiative and j 
! teaching staff. What is more, if the Regional Via- j 
1 giamme for the Universali/ation of Pnmarv j 
! Education and the Eradication of Illiteiacy (also , 
ulled the Watoi Prniect), launched by I'NES- 
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CO in 1989, is applied it will necessarily bring an | 
increase in planning and management work, j 
particularly in the non-formal sector, and will j 
therefore create more demand for planners and | 
administrators. j 
In short, improving the quality of education, \ 
universalization of basic education, the eradica- 
tion of illiteracy, and greater control over the de- 
velopment of education by management and I 
planning are all factors that could be the source j 
of potential growth in the administration and j 
planning sector. 



IS'SUI'lCU'Si KI-TiIOSAl. 1 K AININC, CAPACITY ' 



Turning now to the supply side of the training of : 
planners and administrators at the regional level ■ 
it can be seen that the training siructures are of ] 
several kinds: ; 
The education system's secondary teachers, in- ! 
spectors and administrators are trained by the [ 
universities. In the main, the training given is ! 
initial theoretical training, but further training . 
courses in administration have been devel- ! 
oped. The university tradition for the training ' 
of senior staff is predominant in the Near Hast- . 
em and Gulf states. 
Administrative training institutes and organiza* , 
tions for public service staff are of recent ori- , 
gin (Jordan, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Iraq and 
Algeria). They provide both initial and further , 
training. j 
Planning institutes generally offer both annual * 
programmes and further training anuses for 1 
officials already in jobs. Their sphere is ceo- 1 
nomic and social planning as a whole, educa- < 
lional planning being just one option. Only ; 
minor importance is theiefore attached to this , 
subject. 

The education, higher education and planning 
ministries all provide further training for edu- 
cation administrators (the United Aiab Emir- 
ates, Bahrain, the Synan Arab Republic, Qatai 
and Kuwait) and planners (Sudan, the United : 
Arab Emirates. Jordan, the Syrian Aiah Re- 
public, Iraq, Qatar and Kuwait). It is tine that, 

JL >*w 
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up to now these institutions have met part of 
the training needs for planners in the educa- 
tion ministries of the countries concerned but 
the number of education planners and admin- 
istrators that they have trained is very small. 
This insufficient coverage of icquircments 
suggests that some of the training demand is 
met outside the country. The shortage of qual* 
iftcd senior staff would appear to be a major 
cause of the Arab countries' weakness in the 
educational planning field. 



The prospects for regional 
co-operation in educational 
management and planning 

thk activities oh uni-sco rfgionai 

SIKl'CTl'KKS 

When EIPDAS was set up by UNMSCO in 1979 
it was part of an ambitious scheme, one obicct of 
which was to modernize the administration of 
education and to develop a regional network for 
the exchange of experience in the field of educa- 
tion and training. 

From the outset, 1:1 PDAS set itself the task of 
being the link between Arab national and sub- 
regional educational establishments, spurring 
countries to set up their own co-ordination cen- 
tres so as to form a regional network for the ex- 
change of information, and itself joining a world 
exchange network, thus forging the remaining 
link in the national-regional international 
chain. 

Hut the task of running and supervising na- 
tional and regional institutions is clearly impos- 
sible given the kind of human and matetial re- 
sources currently assigned to it. Scrutiny of the 
proposed EIPDAS plan of action for the period 
1989 -92, particularly in the administration and 
planning area, reveals the gap thetc is between 
its ambitions and the resources available to 
achieve them. 

In fact, for the most pan,- \i\V\ )AS activities 
(signing up correspondents at national and le 

1$0 



gional level, starting up the network, launching 
case-studies, organizing national and regional 
workshops) arc more in the way of preliminaries. 
If it is to get beyond the stage of good intentions, 
this structure will have to be given the resources 
it needs for its activity to meet requirements in 
terms of the spread and promotion of innovation. 

In addition its activities will need to be more 
closely harmonized with those of UNliDHAS so 
that complementarity between UNHSCO agen- 
cies is effective and operational. 



Till: K.Ml-.KGKN'Cl-' 01 SUBK HtJ 10 NA I. j 
0KGAN1Z.M IONS ] 

■ j 

I 

| Al.l-CSOand AlWGSdhe Arab Hureau of Kdu- \ 
| cation for the Gulf states) - subrcgional office of j 
the Gulf Co-operation Council - were both set ' 
up in the 1970s. The Islamic HducationaK Scicn- ! 
tific and Cultural Organization came into being j 
in the 1980s. In 1987, the Maghreb countries i 
(Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, for their part, | 
agreed on a closer relationship that brought the j 
beginnings of co-operation in the education sec- ] 
tor (intention to harmoni/e curricula, exchange j 
of teachers and information, joint educational re- [ 
search, etc.), facilitated by the similarities in I 
their education systems. The Conference of 1 
Heads of State of the countries of the greater . 
| Maghreb (including the Libyan Arab |aniahan- ! 
j ya and Mauritania) in 1988 also proclaimed this 
| policy of subregional co-operation. In 1988 too, I 
j the countries in the Arab Council of Co-opcr- • 
i ation (Ligypt, Iraq, Jordan, and the Yemen Arab j 
j Republic also announced their intention to to- 
j operate in the field of education. : 
j These specialized institutions are abends, or j 
| may become, active participants in co-operation j 
! and the promotion of educational projects. In j 
; this way, new resources can be mobilized for spe- J 
' i the education projects in the count lies of the ie- I 
gion 
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niK MAJOR PROJKCT AND REGIONAL 
C.O-OiM-RA I ION 

; UNESCO and AI.ECSO activities have often 
j had the same objectives and in some tields; for 
| example, the organization of the last Ministerial 
j Conference in Abu Dhabi in November 1977, 
j the iwo have collaborated. That conference 
| adopted a set of recommendations concerning 
the umversalization of primary education, the 
j eradication of illiteracy, adult education and the 
j strengthening of administrative and planning 
! structures in the Arab countries, 
j These lecommendations were taken further 
1 at the regional levci when the Exceptional 
' AI.ECSO Congress (Khartoum 1978) adopted 

• the report entitled 'Towards a Strategy of Reuo- 
| vation in Education Within the Context of the 
j Integrated Development of the Arab Nation*, 

whose implementation target date was set at 
. 1995. 

As things now stand, it seems that concrete 
organization and planning problems are likely to 

■ arise in the implementation of the Major Project, 
j The first has to do with the links of co-operation 

■ and co-ordination betw*»_d ALECSO and UN- 
liSCO regional projects in the same area and 

; with the same object. UNEDHAS and ALECSO 
regional conferences and meetings held during 
the last ten vcars have been consistently con- 
; ceined with the problems of primary education 
1 and have been consistently concerned with the 

• problems in this area, fust by ALIiCSO and later 
t by UNESCO. 

The appioach to the problem has also 
'■ changed with time moving from a strategy based 
on pumarv education to one embracing non-for- 

• mal education. .Wore recently (in 1987) the prob- 
] 1cm has been viewed from the angle of global 
; ana co-ordinated strategies. Differing target 
i dates have also been propose': first 1990, then 
" (b\ Al ECSO) and linallv the veat 2000 in 

■ the Mtiior Project. 

These aie indeed crucial projects fnr the Arab 
, world Hut what, it may he asked, justifies the op- 
timism of then authors/' The results of the sur- 
vev ptesented at the Al .ECSO Congress in Alex- 



andria in 1984 showed how great the gap is j 
between what is planned and what is achieved a j 
gap that has been read as a sign of serious differ- 
ence in perception and interpretation of the ob- 
jectives adopted by the countries concerned. 

Above all, however, the feeling that arises is 
that there are too many rather than too few re- 
gional projects and that the shortfall is more in 
the field of preparation and implementation. 
The multiplicity of projects creates the dangci of 
duplication, rivalry and even divergence, all im- 
plying additional costs impairing the efficiency 
and credibility of the various regional bodies. | 
This has to be faced and it would therefore be j 
useful, before anything is done, to make sure of j 
the commitment of the various national author- j 
ities in the light of their capacities and their real i 
resources. This is vital to the success of the Ma- j 
lor Project. Given the fact that this concerns a ] 
population that is similai in its socio-economic j 
and cultural characteristics, effort should per- j 
haps be concentrated on dctinmg the objectives i 
j of the national plans (which would take account ] 
| of concrete implications at the national level foi : 
I the year 2000) and then on looking for various \ 
1 forms of subrcgional co-operation in this field ; 
] (Maghreb, Gulf states, etc.) which, at a later j 
j stage, would enable the various subrcgional j 
j plans to be brought together in a relatively cred- j 
j iblc and realistic overall regional plan. i 
! The second problem concerns the internal . 
] coherence between the scale of this project, ex- ' 
' pressed in terms of quantitative and qualitative ! 
! targets, and the subsequent proposals for the j 
j training of the implementing personnel (design- i 
' ers, planners and mangers) and anvonc else con- ! 
j ectned. 

j At the administrative level, an intensive cifott , 
will be rcquiicd to activate and mobilize the in- 1 
stitutions and organizations of every country j 
(technical ministries, the public sector, trade ] 
unions and cmployeis' oiganizations, and socio- 1 
j cultural bodies, etc.) It will also be necess.it \ to 
j institutionalize patucipation and deconcentia- i 
j tion in order to involve local participants in the : 
I project. Considerable management capacities ! 
| will also he called fot in eveiy countrv ■ far in ex- • 
! cess of the Arab States' present potential in the 
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way of managers, regional and national planners, 
administrators, heads of establishment, counsel- 
lors and other specialists - as will a very serious 
planning exercise. 



Prospects for the future 

Questions concerning the future of educational 
planning arc closely bound up with the socio- 
economic future of the Arab countries. To try to 
glimpse this future, we must accept the hazards 
of linking together, in a reasonable dialectic, the 
various levels (economic, political and cultural) 
of the social dynamic. Mere we shall simply for- 
mulate a number of assumptions on which a re- 
ply might be based. 



ASS I'M pnoss 



Oil and gas currently form the main wealth of 
the Arab countries. During the present. decade, 
oil prices may be expected to fluctuate about an 
average of $18 a barrel or to rise gradually to 
$24-25 a barrel if growth in the developed coun- 
tries is sustained. It is also reasonable to suppose 
that the world, and Western Hurope in partic- 
ular, in spite of the changes m economic strategy 
towards the Hast European countries, will con- 
tinue to take vast quantities of Arab oil. On that 
general assumption and with the emphasis var- 
ying according to the different groups of coun- 
tries, the A<ab economies will avoid marginal - 
i/ation and participate, some moie some less 
I actively, in the increase in growth generated by 
the imminence of 1993 and the Single Huropean 
Market and the general trend aheady evident to- 
wards closer relations with [{astern h.uropc, pos- 
j sibly to the detriment of some pans of the Thud 
! World such as sub-Sahaian Afiua. Thus the late 
of economic giowth - and gtowth m the ic- 
souices assigned to social expendmne including 
education - could well outstnp that ot the 
growth in population. 
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I HXTRHMH SCENARIOS 

i 

: Against this baikgiound, what are the prospects 
J for education policies and systems? There arc 
j two possible extreme scenarios, both bound up 
l with the Major Project, depending on how the 
< situation develops in the Arab region. J 
| In the tirsi, the Major Project would prompt I 
| forceful recognition of mtra-regional interde- 
pendence and the need for solidarity and a read- 
iness to pick up the challenge. In that case it 
would become the expression of a political will to 
take Arab civilization a stage further by giving ab- 
solute priority to the qualitative leap forward. The 
Project would be the theatre of regional co-oper- 
! at ion embracing the many countries that are still 

so far behind in this respect. This would be the j 
' scenario of change. It would require broad con- 
' sensus on the role and content of education. The 
| conditions applying to the creation and spread of 
■ innovation would be drastically but positively 
\ changed by the environment of co-operation. II- 
i literacy would probably be overcome and primary 
J education universalized bv the year 2000. 
| Individual countries would also continue to 
• apply their own education policies designed to 
! enhance the quality of basic education, improve ! 
| teacher tr?ining, expand science leaching at sec- | 
! ondary and higher levels and develop research in I 
j the universities. Co-operation in other fields (re- | 
j search, curricula, etc.) would also be easier to ! 
j promote in such ciicumstanccs. It would mean j 
I that the rich countries would have to be pre- j 
I pared to finance a large part of the Project, 
| whose implementation would also depend on 
the participation of the Near Hastern and Magh- 
reb countries in providing staff. 

The scenario representing the other extreme 
would be the continuation of past trends: cling- 
I tng to a narrow nationalism with more concern 
| for rhetoric than action. In fact, this scenario 
: would be a (light from reality given the cultural ! 
i and human interdependence of the Arab coun- • 
| tries. It would mean weak icgional co-ordination 
j and co-operation, unequal development of edu- 
] cation between and within subregions, consid- 
; eiable illiteracy even at the dawn of the third 
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millennium, continuing obstacles ic universal 
education, bottlenecks in technical education 
and vocational training in many countries and a 
deterioration in higher education. 

Other scenarios between these two extremes 
arc obviously possible, even probable, and could 
operate ot alternate depending on the situation. 
The possibilities thus range from the wholly un- 
changed continuation of past trends to overcom- 
ing the inertia of the present and a new drive to- 
wards an ideal situation or some combination of 
the two. They clearly take no account of the 
storm-clouds menacing the peace and future of 
the Middle East: a highly pessimistic scenario al- 
I lowing for the possibility of war would imply the 
! reversal of the considerable progress that has al- 
! ready been made and jeopardize, perhaps for a 
! vciy long lime, the prospects for progress in edu- 
' cation in the Gulf and Near Uastcrn states. 



1 CO N 1 1" Ml'OKAKY A R A B P PRC K PI IONS 

01 MhL'CATlONAI. PLANNING 

What would become of Arab educational plan- 
j nmg in all this? What new role would it be as- 
; signed? The truth is that there seems to be no 
: agreement among Arab experts (except possibly 
. in the Maghreb) on the role of either the cduca- 
' tional planner (as practitioner and theorist) or 
: educational planning (as a method of action or a 
svstem of knowledge). 

Tor one school of thought, the place of the 
i planner m the decision-making circuit and the 
effective weight he carries with policy-makers, 
government departments and civil society as a 
whole vanes with how his mission is perceived, 
tanging from that of a manager with a budget 
that he has to spend in the best way possible to 
! that of the inventor of a future society with re- 
soutees at his command matching the projects in 
' vie v., w,i that of a strategist with limited freedom 
j ol in turn m his field of activity, 
j 1 his somewhat over-simplified definition 
1 raises the question of the relevance of the plans 
j that are formulated and the role of the planner in 
• relation to policy-making, a relevance which is 



often questioned by Arab education specialists. 
For them it is a source of frustration, to say noth- 
ing of the misunderstanding, incomprehension 
and even hostility that planning sometimes 
arouses among administrators, educationists and 
even the general public. 

Arab planning has admittedly experienced 
failures in the past. Taking into account what 
has been achieved, its impact has not been con- 
clusive by any means Jelief in the value added it 
can contribute has si unk for many actors on the 
social scene. And y- its failures are more to be 
ascribed to the wea. less of its institutionaliza- 
tion, the fragmentary and routine mture of the 
process and sometimes the lack of conviction 
and resolve on the part of certain policy-makers 
who are basically hostile to planning. Its inade- 
quacies may be put under three headings. 

The administrative context 

Planning has not always found the public service 
favourable ground to take root in, difficulties be- 
ing excessive staff mobility and lack of motiva- 
tion (ill-paid, ill-considered and ill-trained), 
pressure from parallel authorities (pressure 
groups and parties) and low credibility in gener- 
al. With one thing thus leading inevitably to an- 
other, the administration of education has accu- 
mulated a large number of handicaps in many 
countries (Syrian Arab Republic, Lebanon, Su- 
dan and Hgypt). 

The planning horizon 

Hecause of the present world situation, the fact 
that almost all technology is imported and the 
incessant pressure of social demand, planning 
horizons in many Arab countries are relatively 
close compared with the time-scale of the learn- 
ing period. Planning has been more concerned 
with short-term gains than looking to the future. 
It now, therefore, needs to change to a kind of 

| planning that takes more account of lime, un- 
certainty, the reversibility of phenomena and the 

j behaviour of members of society. This will re- 
quire training in, and wide use of, forecasting 
techniques as a systematic management method 
at all levels, including the decentralized offices. 
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Nete or neglected areas 

Planning in the Arab countries needs to consider 
\ certain fields that it has so far disregarded and 
some new concerns arising out of social devel- 
opment. In particular, it should think about: (a) 
the organization of non-formal education in all 
its forms and its linkages in various contexts with 
formal education; (b) the meeting of manpower 
requirements in the 'non-formal' sector, which 
is growing in the present situation of crisis; (c) 
private-sector projects, bearing in mind changes 
in the population's needs and aspirations and 
this sector's potential and capacity to meet them; 
(d) the wish for independence of basic commu- 
nities and regions and therefore the introduction 
of procedures for communities and regions and 
therefore the introduction of procedures for 
communication and consultation to improve ef- 
ficiency and achieve greater parity between pe- 
riphery and centre; (e) the quickening pace of 
urbanization and its implications for the content 
of education; (0 adjustment to the environment; 
(g) organization of the family and economic ac- 
tivity; (h) the inter-Arab migration dimension; 
and (i) certain specific problems which may arise 
here or there such as biculturalism, already rec- 
ognized or about 10 be recognized. 

Beyond these concerns, the existence of the 
Major Project throws down a challenge to re- 
gional ano national planning, as we have seen, 
I and the sort of planning adopted will be influen- 
ced by the scenario selected for putting the Pro- 
ject into effect. The co-operation scenario would 
lead to mechanisms for national and regional 
link-up and co-ordination in the planning and 
i management fields, It would also require a large- 
scale training strategy in those fields. The other 
scenario would simply consolidate the present 
isolation of national planning activities, the lack 
of any real regional planning and the inadequacv 
of national and regional training policy. ■ 



j 



Notes 

1 This paper was prepared and presented prior to the uni- 
fication of the tuo Yemens on 22 Ma> 1990 and obviousls 
before the Gulf War. 

2 Ud-87/S^N'10H Or : FICIAl.S/3, June 1987. 
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Introduction 



It seems justified to begin this article by quoting 
from a recent UNESCO report (UNESCO/ 
PROAP, 19896, p. 1): 

The huge area defined as UNESCO's Asia and Pa- 
cific region, extending as it does from Turkey in 
the west to Samoa in the east md with national 
populations that range from 150,000 to a billion - 
is so culturally, dcmographically and economically 
diverse that a survey of (education] ... in it almost 
delict imagination. 



Cheng Kai Ming (Hong Kong). Scntor lecturer, 
Department of Education, University of Hong 
Kong; board member. Commonwealth Council for 
Educational Administration; founding chairman, 
Hong Kong ( ■ouncil for Educational Administration 
Author of China's Education on the Move (1990 \ 
Planning Basic Education in China: Two Case 
Studies in the Province of I.iaoning {research re- 
port for UNICKF, published by IMP). 



On the one hand, there is China, with a pop- 
ulation of over 1,100 million, and with a per cap- 
ita GNT of $330 (World Bank, 1990). On the 
other hand, there is Brunei, a country with a 
population of around 240,000 but with a per cap- 
ita income of $17,000. The region is also one 
embracing many cultures: the more visible being 
the Confucian, Indian and Islamic cultures, plus 
Australasia with its prevailing Western culture. 
Therefore, this article does not pretend that 
there are trends that can be applied to all coun- 
tries in this vast region. Nevertheless, hetero- 
geneous as it is, the region does display certain 
identifiable common attributes among countries 
in their educational development. 



Economic background j 

I 

In terms ol economy, the region includes highly j 
industrialized countries, such as Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand, the Newly Industrialized 
Economies (NIEs), for example, Hong Kong, 
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Singapore and the Republic of Korea, the ad- 
vanced developing countries (Thailand and Ma- 
laysia), the less developed countries (including 
China and India) and the small countries (main- 
ly in the South Pacific). 

Despite the wide range of economic systems 
and the difference in levels of development, the 
past decade has witnessed general progress in 
most of the countries in the region. Between 
1980 and 1988, the average GNP growth of the 
developing Asian countries was 7 per cent per 
annum, comparing favourably with the world 
growth-rate of 3 per cent and less than 2 per cent 
in developing countries in the S3tne period 
(Asian Development Bank, 1989, p. 2). 

Among the countries, the NIEs, despite mi- 
nor readjustments, experienced growth-rates oi 
10.7 per cent, 11.8 per cent and 9 per cent respec- 
tively in the years 1986, 1937 and 1988. The 
South-East Asian countries were also impressive 
in rising from a growth-rate of 3,2 per cent in 
1986 to 7.2 per cent in 1988, mainly attributable 
to industrial growth. They are likely to challenge 
the position of the NIEs. On the other hand, the 
South Asian countries saw their impressive 
growth of 7.8 per cent in 1988 mainly as a result 
of the recovery in agricultural output. The most 
noticeable growth was still China, with a rate of 
11.2 per cent in 1988. The South Pacific coun- 
tries also recovered from declines in previous 
years (Asian Development Bank, 1989, p. 2). 
The general healthy economy underlies the vari- 
ous national education reforms to which we shall 
return later. 



Human resources 

A remarkable characteristic of the region is per- 
haps the tradition of emphasis on human re- 
sources. Such an emphasis had existed long be- 
fore Western human-capital theories came into 
bcinp. It is perhaps attributable to the Confucian 
and Indian traditions in their broadest sense, 
which place a high value on education. As is ob- 
served by the Asian Development Bank (1989, p. 
159): 



Because Asia has developed these values over a 
long period of time, their understanding is essen- 
tial to an analysis of human resource development 
in the region. These social values difTer substan- 
tially among Asian countries, but are as important 
as foimal and non-formal education in the devel- 
opment of attitudes toward work, saving and in- 
vestment. 

Such values are commonly believed to have con- 
tributed to the progress in many Asian countries, 
as is also perceived by the Asian Development 
Bank (1989, p. 153): 

An examination of the postwar economic recoids 
of the countries classified as newly industrializing 
economies (NIEs) and the more advanced South- 
East Asian countries reveals that human capital 
formation has been a crucial underl)ing factor in 
these countries* growth. Examination also shows 
that education and skills became increasingly crit- 
ical as these countries approached industrial matu- 
i rity. . . . Indeed, what spells the difference between 
good and poor economic performance is the man- 
ner in which human and physical capital and tech- 
nology are organized. , . . Additionally, significant 
progress in the task of reducing poverty can be 
made by paying attention to human resource de- 
velopment and utilization, as was the case with the 
more successful Asian economies.. 

This assertion is to some extent confirmed in 
UNDP's Human Development Report (199(1), 
where in terms of HDl (human development in- 
dicator), countries in the region often rank high- 
er than they do in terms of GDP. This tradition 
contributes to a general enthusiasm for educa- 
tional development in man) countries of the re- 
i gion. However, such enthusiasm is often offset 
| by population and employment problems. 



j POl'UI.A I ION* 

j The population of the region accounts foi more 
j Minn half of the world's population, and is likely 
I to grow even target. Table 1 gives a summary of 
data available from twenty-six countries and ter- 
ritories in the region. It can be seen that the pop- 
ulation of the region will have almost doubled in 
the four decades from 1960 to 2000. Population 
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I'Mti i i Population of Asia and ihe Pacific 1960- 
2000 (millions) 
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1 is permanently on the policy agenda of many 
governments m ihe region. In terms of cduca- 
lion, the task of planning education to match 
population giowth (or fluctuation) is understan- 
dably a diflu nil one. 

Ilovvcvci, diHcrent countries show different 
trends. The population growth-rate remains 
high in South Asia (2.3 per cent in 1980-85). In 
Souih-liast Asia, it declines slowly (2.1 per cent, 
19SO-X5) I he growth-rate for the NIP.s also 
shows a decline (1.6 per cent, 1980-85). in Hast 
Asia, with ihe exception of China, a negative 
giovvih-Mle ^ likely to emerge (I'Nl-SCO/ 
PROAP, 1989,/, p. 2). Hence, the pressure of 
population giowth is greater on less-developed 
countnes who are least equipped to tackle pop 
ulntions piohlems. 

The overall school-age population (0-14) 

• peaks in P>90. This seems to hint that there will 
be some teliel in the 1990s in terms of education 

' expansion and investment. However, according 
to Inited Nations projections, over 40 per cent 

• of the population of Afghanistan, Bangladesh, 
Islamic Republic of Iran, Nepal, Lao People's 

; Demon. it k Republic, Pakistan and Papua New 
I Guinea will be under 14 in the 1990s. During the 
same period, about one-thud of the population 
' of Bhutan, l : iji, Indonesia, India, Malaysia, 
; M van mat, the Philippines, Thailand and Viet 
' Nam will he under 14 venrs. There is a fore- 
seeable itisis m educational development due 
! the disproportionate growth of the school-age 
population Phis is not the case in the developed 
j countries, such as Japan, Austtaha and New 
Zealand, wheie only 20 per rent of the popula- 
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j lion will be under 14 in the 1990s (UNESCO/ 
! PROAP, 1989, p. 3). 



FMPLOYMEKI 

! In many of the developing countries in the rc- 
j gion, education is meaningful only in the sense 
] that it leads to urban employment. In China and j 
[ South Asia, two-thirds or more of the labour 
' fotce is employed in agriculture. This has a sig- 
. nificamly negative effect on educational devcl- 
I opmeni where education is still seen as irrele- j 
i van t to rural life. In South -Hast Asia, half the j 
= labour force is agricultural; in liast Asia, the agri- j 
| cultural component has dropped to much less j 
! than a half (Asian Development Bank, 1988, p. 

81; see also Table 2). In this context, the condi- 
| lions for educational development are more fa- 

vourable in tiast and South-Hasi Asia. 
\ Another element that affects educational de- 
■ vclopment is urban unemployment. Japan and 
j the region's NIL-s have enjoyed full or nearly full 
' employment for the past two decades. There is 
even some degree of labour shortage in some 
< countries, though there arc new signs of uncm- 
| ploymcnt among graduates in the Republic of 
\ Korea (Kim and Ihm, 1988). Among ihe South- j 
; liast Asian countries, Thailand has the best pro- j 
| spects for full employment, though Malaysia 
| came near to full employment in 19X4 (Asian 
i Development Bank, 1989, p. 156). All the other 
I countries seem to suffer from unemployment in 
j one way or another, for very different causes. In 
! Australia and New Zealand, the causes of unem- 
j ploymcnt arc very similar to those in Western 
' I-urope where modern technology has reduced 
domestic job opportunities in favour of countries \ 
with more adaptable work-forces. In the devel- 
oping countries, unemployment is attributable 
to the usual causes in the Third World: insutli- 
! cient jobs in the modern sector, economic aus- 
' teuiy, over-pioduction of graduates and trained 
| workers, and so forth. In China, the new eco- 
] nomic policies have created free job opportuni- 
j ties that were inconceivable in a planned ccono- 
1 my, but they have led to the emergence of 
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Tarlf 2. Composition of labour force (1963 and latest figure available) 
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unemployment which was otherwise invisible 
Different employment situations have led to dif- 
ferent aspirations for education in these socie- 
ties, and that in turn has considerably influenced 
the development of education. 

In recent years, the employment situation has 
I been complicated by the international migration 
of workers: Filipino workers in South-Hast Asia 
and the Middle Hast, Malaysian workers in Sin- 
gapore and Indonesian workers in Malaysia, and 



so forth. Migration of workers also occurs in 
large countries such as China, where there arc 
movements of unskilled labour from less devel- 
oped to more developed provinces. In all these 
cases, migrant workers are replacing local low- 
income gioups as sources of cheap labour. In the 
more developed countries and urban areas, the 
I emergence of migrant workers is an indirect 
I consequence of educational development wheic 
' higher school participation has led to a shortage 
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I'abi \: \ liducauon expenditure by country 
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of unskilled labour as well as higher wage expec- 
tations among local workers. 

Nevertheless, the education* 1 composition of 
the labour force in developing countries in the 
region is high compared with the rest of the de- 
veloping world (I'sacharopoulos and Arriagada, 
1986). This is perhaps attributable to the cultural 
traditions mentioned above. 



Developments in education 



General economic progress has fai -reaching 
consequences on the development of education. 
On the one hand, better economic conditions 
and changes in economic patterns have given 
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rise to new demands for education. This is true 
both for manpower requirements and for social 
demand. On the other hand, governments have 
found themselves in a better financial position to 
entertain demands for educatioral expansion. 
Such wide-sweeping remarks may not apply to 
each and every country in the region; they never- 
theless represent the situation in many countries 
of the region. Wc shall look at three aspects of 
educational development in the region: educa- 
tion expenditure, literacy and enrolment. 

i 

! 

EDUCATION EXPENDITURE 



Table 3 shows expenditure on public education 
by countries in the region. The industrialized 
countries, Australia and New Zealand and Japan 
spend 5-7 per cent of their GNP on education. 
Their pattern of expenditure is very similar to 
other developed countries and has been stable 
; for many years. In the NIfis, with the exception 
| of Hong Kong, education expenditure has in- 
j creased from less than 3 to above 4.5 per cent of 
| their GNPs. This increase occurred at the same 
| time as these countries were moving out of the 
! developing category. The developing countries 
j maintain a level of 2-3 per cent, which again 
corresponds to other developing countries of 
comparable economic status. The extraordinari- 
ly low figure for the Philippines indicates the 
j high proportion of private education rather than 
low investment. 

There is in general a wide gap between the 
enormous needs for educational advancement 
and the resources available to undertake it (UN- 
KSCO/PROAP, 1989a, p. 5). This has rendered 
the developing countries in the region major cli- 
ents of international funding agencies. In recent 
years, the attention of such agencies has shifted 
to basic education. In particular, the Asian IV- 
j velopmcni Hank has icccntly established its edu- 
j cation sector, whu h pays special attention to pn 
| mary and non -formal education as a means of 
j alleviating poverty. 

i 




9 

ERIC 



LITERACY 



The literacy rate in the region had reached 70 
per cent by 1990 (Sec Table 4). This compares 
favourabh with other regions, bearing in mind 
that most countries in the region belong to the 
developing world. There are three points worth 
mentioning (UNESCO/PROAP, 1989, p. 9; 
Chu, 1988): 

First, much effort has been spent in eradicating 
adult illiteracy. When viewed across the years, 
the achievement is remarkable. 
Second, despite the improvement in relative 
terms, the absolute number of adult illiterates 
remains almost constant. It is estimated that 
there will be around 600 million adult illiter- 
ates in the region in the 1990s. 
| Third, there is significant gender disparity. In 
j the years 1970 to 1985, the female ad"h illitcr- 
j atcs in the region constituted over 65 per cent 
j of total adult illiterates. 
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| Moreover, there is considerable disparity bc- 
| tween countries. The South Asian countries I 
j (with the exception of Sri Lanka) have lather 
| low literacy rates. Most of the countries with a 
Confucian culture (with the exception of China, 
I which displays enormous disparity within the 
! country) have achieved a literacy tate of 90 per 
j cent, regardlcssof their economic sttength. Most 
j of the countries in Hast and South- East Asia 
j should appioach full literacy during the 1990s, 
i Austialia and New Zealand, formerly regarded 
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as having attained full literacy, arc facing relapse 
into functional illiteracy, as is the case it other 
industrialized countries (UNESCO/PROAP, 
1989, p. 9; Chu, 1988). 

Where literacy rates are low, it is usually be- 
cause of the rapid population growth. This runs 
counter the tremendous national efforts to erad- 
icate illiteracv. 



J-N'ROI.M KNT 

Table 3 indicates the growth of gross enrolment 
rates at ditfercnt levels of the education system, 
in comparison with other parts of the world. The 
growth of enrolment exceeded the increase in 
population. This indicates the considerable ef- 
fort these countries have made to expand their 
education systems. 

In the majority of countries in the region, the 
main thrust of educational development is still 
basic education. In this region, basic education 
in general means primary schooling. UNESCO/ 
PROAP (19R9u, p. 14) estimates th,\ in 1990, 
the overall enrolment in primary education was 
86 per cent. The high overall figure is very much 
attributable to the high enrolment in the two 
papulation giants China (94 per cent) «nd India 
(92 per cent), which offsets the low figures in 
other developing countries. However, enrol- 
ments in South-Hast Asia and the Nil's arc gen- 
erally high. When the figure is compared with 
56 per cent in I960 and 81 per cent in 1980, it 
should be seen as a real achievement among the 



nations in their efforts to universalize basic edu- 
cation. 

However, high enrolment rates do not relieve 
these countries from pressures to achieve uni- 
versal basic education. Non-aticndcrs and drop- 
outs, despite being small percentagewise, re- 
main large in number. As was estimated by UN- 
ESCO/PROAP (1989a, p. 13), the 
non-attendance rate amounted to 54 million in 
1989 and is estimated to be 26 million by the end 
of the century. The non-attenders and drop-outs 
are found mostly in deprived areas where the so- 
cial and economic environment docs not allow 
for easy solutions to the problem. The enrolment 
rate is likely to level out in the years to come. 

In general, there have been encouraging im- 
provements in the drop-out situation in industri- 
alized countries and the NIEs since 1960, but it 
is worsening in the less developed countries 
(UNESCO/PKOAP, 1989d, p. 23). The reasons 
for dropping out arc manifold. Apart from edu- 
cational reasons such as low achievement in 
learning and unattractive curricula, economic 
incentive remains the major reason. China pre- 
sents the typical case where the drop-out rate is 
severe in both the least developed areas where 
formal education is seen as irrelevant to rural 
life, and in prosperous villages where formal 
schooling incurs high costs when and where ' 
young people can otherwise take part in com- j 
mercial or industrial activities. j 
Gender inequality also contributes to non- j 
attendance and dropping out. hi many tradition- | 
al societies in the region, the major role of girls is j 
still seen as housework. Even where finance per- j 
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mits, boys are given priority in schooling (UN- 
KSCO/I'KOAP, 1989a, p. 15). 

Most countries have also made considerable 
efforts to expand secondary education. Appar- 
ently, enrolments in secondary school reflect the 
economic strength of these countries, with prac- 
tically few exceptions. 

Technical and vocational education was once 
seen as a viable alternative to traditional school- 
ing in the region. Statistics show that two parts of 
this region show very different directions of de- 
velopment. In Oceania, the percentages of the ap- 
propriate age-group enrolled in technical and vo- 
cational secondary education were 0.7, 1.3 3nd 1.5 
per cent in 1970, 1980 and 1986 respectively (UN- 
ESCO Statistical Yearbook, 1988, Table 2.9). The 
enrolment rate is small yet steadily increasing. 
This corresponds to trends in other developing 
countries where new training programmes were 
launched to cope with youth unemployment. In 
Asia, the corresponding figures weie 8.0, 7.4 and 
6.7 per cent in 1970, 1980 and 1986 respectively. 
There is a steady decline which again corre- 
sponds to trends in other developing countries. 
Such a decline is not totally unexpected in coun- 
tries where favourable labour and employment 
conditions are lacking. 

It is noteworthy that in the region, apart from 
industrialized countries, some of the less devel- 
oped countries also operate a highly developed 
system of higher education. The Philippines and 
Thailand arc outstanding in their higher educa- 
tion enrolments when compared with countries 
of comparable economic strength. India and Chi- 
na both possess a comprehensive network of uni- 
versities, though the latter has a low enrolment 
rate. 

Another characteristic of the region is that 
the NIRs and advanced South-Hast Asian coun- 
tries, with the exception of the Republic of Ko 
rca, rely heavily on overseas facilities. I long 
Kong, Singapore and Malaysia are the top con- 
tributors of overseas students in the popular host 
countries. 

Much effort is also spent in developing non- 
formal education in the region. Apart from liter- 
acy programmes and spare-time training of pro- 
fessionals, there are also new ventures in setting 



up non-formal higher-education institutes. 
There are now two open universities in Thai- 
land, one each in India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Sri 
Lanka and Hong Kong, and a self-contained 
elaborate system in China. Such non-formal in- 
stitutions have changed the access to higher 
education, presented new challenges to curricu- 
lum design and teaching strategies, and has 
changed the employment situation by way of 
qualification and certification. However, most of 
the institutions are still too recently established 
to exhibit any impact. 



Trends in educational planning 
and management 

Again, any attempt to draw simple diagrams for 
the entire region is bound to suffer from ovcr- 
gencralization. A few points of commonality are 
identifiable, however. 



COMPREHENSIVE REFORMS 

There has been a tide of major education re- 
forms in the region over the past decade. Some 
of these reforms are comprehensive in nature 
and affect the entire national systems Such com- 
prehensive reforms are non-incremental in na- 
ture and often emerge as a total 'rethink' of the 
education system. 

The comprehensive reform in China (1985) 
was a direct consequence and indeed a part of 
the entire reform of the country's economic and 
political system. Its aims are the institution of 
compulsory nine-year education, an expansion 
of the technical/vocational component in sec- 
ondary education and a delegation of autonomy 
to universities. 

The refomi in India (1986) was an attempt to 
restructure the education system to achieve bet- 
ter human-resources development. Its aims are 
the institution of eight-year universal education 
and the establishment of a national unified sys- 
tem for schools and curricula. 
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Japan (1987) and the Republic of Korea 
(1985) launched similar comprehensive reforms 
but which are different in nature. The Japanese 
reform can be seen as an attempt to rcvolutional- 
ize the concept of education, to place more em- 
phasis on individualism, creativity and interna- 
tionalization. The Korean reform is seen as an 
attempt to increase the efficiency of the educa- 
tion system which will in turn improve manpow- 
er training. 

It is noteworthy that all these reforms grew 
out of the respective nations* specific needs, 
rather than fashionable 'modern* trends. Other 
countries launched reforms that were less com- 
prehensive in nature but nevertheless carried the 
same notion of a rethink of the education system. 

All the comprehensive reforms, without ex- 
ception, included in their schemes substantial 
changes in the funding and management of edu- 
cation. Reforms in other countries, in one way or 
another, also imply changes in the funding and 
management of education. These countries in- 
clude Bangladesh, Indonesia, Lao People's 
Democratic Republic, Thailand and Viet Nam 
(UNHSCO/PROAP, 19896, p. 40). Although 
these reforms work in very different contexts, the 
following themes, which are comparatively new 
to the region, are strikingly similar. 



\)\ Ll-N rKAI.I/AI ION 

To many countries of the region, decentraliza- 
tion is a very unconventional concept. Decen- 
tralization is seen in the reforms at two levels. 

First, at the local level, there is a tendency to 
grant more autonomy to educational institu- 
tions. The reason for this is best expressed by the 
Minister of Education of Singapore: 'The pros- 
pect of greater quality in education rests at the 
level of the school' (Singapore, 1987, p. 3). In 
ptacticc, this kind of decentralization is viewed 
through the vague notion of 'pmati/ation' to 
which we shall return. 

Second, at the national level, there is the gen- 
eral tendency to delegate decisions and finance 
to lower levels of government. In China, reform 



has resulted in local finance, management and 
planning of basic education by way of a local 
education levy and local administration of 
schools (China, 1985). In India, decisions are 
delegated to district councils which take care of 
clusters of rural schools (de Rebello, 1989). In 
Indonesia, recent reform placed emphasis on the 
training of teachers and school heads to become 
autonomous professionals in the management of | 
grassrooi schools (UNESCO/ PROAP, 1989a, p. 
40). In the Japanese reform, there is a major 
theme of 'deregulation' of the school system, 
where local governments are urged to make in- 
dependent decisions according to the actual cir- 
cumstances of the localities (Kilamura, 1989). In 
the reform in the Republic of Korea, there are 
recommendations to transform the local cduca- ! 
tion boards into genuine decision-making bodies I 
financed by a local education tax and an educa- 
tion bond (Republic of Korea, 1987). 

Decentralization has the manifest advantages 
of creating a sense of local ownership of schools, 
mobilizing local resources, making schools more i 
sensitive and adaptive to local needs, and rcduc- j 
ing the adverse effects of bureaucracy. Such ad- j 
vantages arc already observable in China and In- j 
dia where reforms have borne the first fruits. j 
However, decentralization has also rendered « 
j schools more vulnerable to local conditions. In j 
China, for example, decentralization has led to j 
regional disparities where schools in poor local- : 
it ics sometimes may operate at a mere subsist- j 
ence level. In India, as another example, local j 
political interference in schools has become ! 
more evident. J 



PKIVA1 IZATION 

Parallel to decentralization is the transfer of fi- 
nance and management of schools to private 
agencies. In both Japan and the Republic of Ko- 
: rea, private sc hools are specified in the reforms 
I as constructive partners in a 'deregulated' na- 
tional system. In Pakistan, a policy is under re- 
I view to revert the trend of nationalizing privately 
! run educational institutions (Pakistan, 1989). In 
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the Philippines, where there is a traditionally 
strong private sector at all levels of the education 
system, recent policies opt to reinforce the pri- 
vate schools further by deregulating tuition fees 
and introducing an incentive accreditation sys- 
tem (Miguel, 1989). In Australia, Singapore and 
Hong Kong, where government used to be the 
principal supplier of education services, recently 
there are dramatic schemes to make use of pub- 
lic funds to create a substantial private school 
system (Cheng, 1988). 

Privatization is perhaps an inaccurate repre- 
sentation of all the policies mentioned above. 
Many of these schemes aim at giving parents 
more choice (e.g. Hong Kong). Others are de- 
signed for beiter-quality schools (e.g. Singa- 
pore). Still others are designed for diversity and 
flexibility (e.g. Japan) or foi a reduction of gov- 
ernment support (e.g. Pakistan). Only few are 
privatizing in the proper sense of applying mar- 
ket mechanisms to schools (e.g. Philippines). 
However, there is an unmistakable tendency to 
move away from a uniform public system and to 
allow independently run schools. 

I 



DKCONCENTRATION 



Deconcentraiion refers to the diffusion of school 
management to more hands. Deconcentration 
inevitably leads to more diffused sources of fi- 
nance. Involvement of employers in the plan- 
ning and management of education has been 
one of the major means of deconcentration. In 
the Chinese reform, employers share the fi- 
nance, and sometimes the design and manage- 
ment, of joint venture training programmes at 
secondary level, and in commissioned training at 
tertiary level. In Hong Kong and Singapore, em- 
ployers have virtual control of training plans and 
facilities through their participation in relevant 
policy committees. 

In a review document, UNHSCO/PROAP 
(1988a, p. 100) has identified the following as 
one of the categories commonly occurring in na- 
tional policies: 'Involving industry and the pri- 
i vale sector in the planning of technical and voca- 



tional education, teaching and course 
development (found in policy articles of Bangla- 
desh, Indonesia, Republic of Korea, the Philip- 
pines and Thailand)'. 

Deconcentration has enabled schools and 
universities to free themselves from total de- 
pendence on government finance, and make 
themselves more responsive to manpower needs 
in the economy. However, the responsiveness to 
manpower requirements may also result in a nar- 
row vision of educational goals and may neglect 
areas that are not immediately manpower ori- 
ented. The participation of non-education sec- 
tors in educational finance may also render edu- 
cation vulnerable to fluctuations in the 
economy. All these pros and cons have been wit- 
nessed by countries that have experienced de- 
concentration. 



CO-ORDINATION 



New partnership in the financing and manage- 
j ment of education inevitably involves new actors 
| in decision-making. Decentralization, privatiza- 
| lion and deconcentration may all play down the 
role of central government and its education de- 
partments, but they have meanwhile introduced 
new participants into the policy arena: local gov- 
ernments, local communities, independent (or 
even commercialized) school sponsors, employ- 
ers, and so forth. This has led to the necessity of 
new concepts and mechanisms of co-ordination. 
In fact, co-ordination is another main character- 
istic of recent changes in the region. 

In many countries or territories in the region, 
new types of co-ordination materialize in the 
form of cross-sectoral or cross-departmental pol- 
icy-making organs. In both Japan and the Re- 
public of Korea, the educational reforms are de- 
liberated by high-power committees directly 
answerable to the President (as in the case of the 
Republic of Korea) or the Prime Minister (as in 
the case of Japan). Such committees have the ad- 
vantage of going beyond the traditional educa- 
tion authorities and breaking down conventional 
intcrministciial barriers. In both the Lao Pco- 
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| pic's Democratic Republic and the Maldives, 
j there ate a newly established national council 
and a committee, respectively, to secure inter- 
sectoral co-operation. In Hong Kong, an Educa- 
lion Commission has recently been set up to co- 
ordinate general, vocational and higher educa- 
tion and to involve non-education departments. 
In Singapore, a Schools' Council has been estab- 
lished with representatives from all relevant de- 
partments and head teachers from all levels of 
the school system. In China, the reform has led 
to the creation of a State Education Commission 
| where all relevant ministries are represented. In 
India, a Ministry of Human Resources was set up 
to replace the Ministry of Education, to ensure 
I that education decision-making was not con- 
j fined to traditional formal schooling, 
j There is a second sense of co-ordination, 
j which refers to the co-operation of ditferent sec- 
| tors or departments to achieve certain education- 
i al goals. A typical example is the APPEAL pro- 
l gramme (a UNESCO regional programme) 
| which requires the integration of UPE (univer- 
] salivation of primary education). EOl (eradtca- 
j tion of illiteracy) and CED (continuing cduca- 
: tion for development). There is a similar pattern 
| of integration in China where the trend is to in- 
j tegratc formal schooling, vocational training and 
! adult education (known as 'trinity education') to 
improve the educational attainment of the com- 
munity. 

j 

i 

i ... 
1 SOMH (HIII R OBSERVATIONS 

! Apaii t'lom the commonalities discussed above. ; 
number of observations may also prove mea- 
ningful to the international scene. 

Changing goals of planning 

\ 

j Broadh speaking, there arc three identifiable 
! categories of goals for educational planning in 
the region. 1-irst. tn the industrialized countries 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand, apparently 
social demand is the primary goal of educational 
development, and the national resources arc able 
to support such an approach. At the stage where 



quantity goals arc largely achieved, countries be- 
gin to contemplate improvement of quality in 
education (McKinnon, 1986; Renwick, 1986). 
Second, the NIEs seem to put more emphasis on 
the supply of manpower in their planning exer- 
cises. This is very much the case in Hong Kong, 
the Republic of Korea and Singapore, though 
each of them has indicated signs of a re-orien- 
tation towards quality issues in their recent 
plans. China is also in this category. It emphasiz- 
es manpower requirements in the planning of 
higher education, but 'quality of the population' 
in basic education. Third, it is noticeable that in 
the reform programmes of many developing 
countries in the region, human-resources devel- 
opment goals have replaced specific goals of eco- 
j nomic growth. This may indicate that govern- 
: menis have now adopted a long-term perspective 
of national development and a broader view of 
education. 

T here could have been a fourth goal fot plan- 
ning: planning for austerity. This is visible else- 
where with a shrinking education budget, but is 
seldom an issue in this region. In general, educa- 
tion in this region still receives high priority in 
I government budgets. In other words, education- 
al planning in the region is mainly forward-look- 
ing and strategic in nature. This is explicable by 
the traditional emphasis on human resources as 
was mentioned at the beginning of this article. 



I CAPACITY ! OR TRAINING AND RESEARCH 

j — - 

j 

A recent development in the region is the estab- 
lishment of a national capacity for training and 
research in educational planning, administration 
and management. This is very much prompted 
by the above-mentioned tendencies of decentral- 
ization and dcconccntration. With the adminis- 
tration of education moving away from a few 
hands in central government, there is a new de- 

I mand for personnel who can independently take 
care of decision-making, planning and supervi- 
sion in a local environment. Training and rc- 

I search in these areas naturally come onto the 

! policy agenda. 
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Such a capacity in training and research had 
long been underdeveloped in this region, very 
much because of the over-enthusiastic involve- 
ment of foreign institutions, and lack of local en- 
thusiasm to invest in such development. The 
scene has considerably changed in the past dec- 
ade. 

The most typical example was the National 
Institute for Educational Planning and Adminis- 
tration (NIEPA) in India. Besides training ad- 
ministrators and planners at national and sub- 
national levels, NIEPA also participates actively 
as a technical base for national policy-making. 
Recently, NIEPA has also developed itself into a 
regional centre, training administrators and 
planners for the sub-continent, and sometimes 
for African countries. 

Similar to NIEPA are the National Institute 
for Education in Sri Lanka and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the Academy for Educational Planning and 
Management in Pakistan. The National Institute 
for Educational Research in Japan and the Ko- 
rean Educational Development Institute in the 
Republic of Korea have also developed within 
themselves strong components in administration 
and policy studies, though training is not part of 
their remit. In China, institutes such as the In- 
stitute for Higher Education at Beijing Universi- 
ty and the Institute for Manpower Development 
in Shanghai have recently played irliportant 
roles in both national and international policy 
research, and have both moved beyond the areas 
warranted by their names. 

Apart from institutional efforts, the last dec- 
ade has also seen the emergence of various non- 
governmental organizations active in the realm 
of educational planning and administration. One 
of the largest network of such organizations has 
been the Commonwealth Council for Educa- 
tional Administration which has its headquarters 
in Australia and has very active chapters in, for 
example, Australia itself, Hong Kong, India, 
New Zealand and Singapore. All these organiza- 
tions are closely engaged in training and ic- 
scarch activities. 

Education is culture specific. Given stable 
political conditions (which unfortunately arc not 
always available in the region), recent develop- 



ments will hopefully give birth to models appro- 
priate to the cultures of Asia and the Pacific in 
the realm of educational planning and adminis- 
tration. 

Centralization of higher education 

There arc largely two models of higher educa- 
tion administration in the region. In the first, 
higher education is controlled by a ministry or 
government department which dictates the fi- 
nance and management of higher-education in- 
stitutions. In the second model, higher-educa- 
tion policies arc made by a university grants 
corr..;'.iitce (UGC), or its equivalent, following 
the British model. It is the second model that is 
at stake. 

Structurally, the second model is a mecha- 
nism to guarantee accountability of public fund- 
ing, on the one hand, and to protect academic 
autonomy, on the other. This model exists main- 
ly in member countries of the British Common- 
wealth: Australia, Hong Kong, India, New Zeal- 
and, Sri Lanka, etc. Typically, a UGC comprises 
representatives from the universities and other 
members appointed by the government. In some 
UGCs (e.g. I long Kong), there are even overseas 
members to reinforce the impartial 'third-party' 
status of the LGC. In recent years, following the 
elimination of LGC in the United Kingdom, a 
number of countries m the region have also un- 
dergone some restructuring which in effect has 
also eliminated their respective UGCs. Australia 
and New Zealand were the first in this category. 
It is not cleai how many other countries will fol- 
low suit. 

Apparently, the elimination of UGCs was a 
move to inciease accountability at the expense of 
institutional autonomy. Proponents of the move 
argue that the LGC model has led to too much 
autonomy ic suiting in an abuse of public funds. 
The move therefore carries the undertone that 
education should subject itself to managerial 
controls sunilat Ui those of the business sector. 
The move is prompted by the notion ot 'value for 
money' which is ever attractive to governments. 
1 lowevei, it is quite opposite to the tendencies of 
decentralization and deconccntration in basic i 
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education and vocational education as discussed 

j above, 
i 

I Tcchnico-poiiucal true ructions in policy-making 

i Politics remain a sensitive issue in many dcvel- 
j oping countries and even NIEs in the region, 
j Thisjias led to an over-emphasis on technical 
; deliberations and lack of attention to political di- 
| mensions in educational planning and policy- 
I making. The latter, however, is widely observed 
: and examined in other parts of the international 
j community. 

! On the one hand, there is no lack of enthusi- 
! asm in the introduction of modern technology 
i into educational planning, administration and 
1 management. The adoption of management in- 
' formation system in the education sector is wide- 
' spread in both Asian and Pacific countries, 
1 sometimes at a rate disproportionate to the eco- 
: nomic growth of the countries. The strong 
j mathematical traditions in Chinese and Indian 
: cultures, which arc by no means confined to 
1 their homelands, have reinforced this trend. 
' Computcrphobia, for example, is simply non- 
J existent in the region. 

i On the other hand, the decentralization of 
• planning and administration is not always 
j matched by the necessary political conditions to 

support such decentralization. As a typical ex- 
! ample, decentralization inevitably involves 

wider participation, but the mechanism of pop- 
j ular participation is seldom taken into consid- 
j cration in the design of reforms. On the contrary, 
: many who arc genuinely concerned about edu- 
( cation adopt an apolitical attitude as a safeguard 
| against non-professional interference. It seems 
! safe to predict that with further restructuring of 
! the administration and policy-making systems, 
i the political dimension will attract the attention 
1 of both policv-makeis and policy analysts. 

! 

! t.l L I I KAI DIM I HI N'CKS 

I 

' Recent developments m the region should at- 
! ttact new attention to cultural studies. The no- 
! tion of *|apan as number one' summarizes the 
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underlying hypothesis that there is a cultural 
clement which explains the economic success of 
Japan and the NIEs. There are therefore studies 
primarily in management science and lately in 
education (Lynn, 1988; White, 1987) which at- 
tempt to uncover this cultural element. Howev- 
er, the recent reform in Japan's education system 
involves a complete overhaul of the basic philos- 
ophy of education. There is an unmistakable in- 
tention to move away from collectivism towards 
an emphasis on individuality, from conformity to 
creativity. To a lesser extent, the reform in the 
Republic of Korea follows the same route. 

The shift in philosophy in Japan is prompted 
by the argument that given the international 
challenge of hi-tech competition ahead, there is 
a demand for inventive and creative minds. 
There is of course still a deep-rooted oriental 
pragmatism which is very different from the 
Western philosophies based on the value of the 
individual. Nevertheless, if the Japanese reform 
proves acceptable to the nation and is successful, 
then the impact on educational thought in the 
region will be tremendous. 

This article has attempted to present a sketchy 
but valid picture of the development, planning 
and management of education in Asia and the 
Pacific. It is not the result of a comprehensive 
survey of the entire region. In particular, much 
less is mentioned about the Pacific than Asia. In 
a vast region with marked diversity, there arc 
amazing points of commonality. In particular, 
there is the unmisiakable move to a more flex- 
ible and more decentralized system. Such points 
of commonality will hopefully provide some 
food of thought not only to the region, but also to I 
the international community at large. 
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Educational planning 
and management 
in Europe 

Trends and challenges 

Ingemar Fagerlind and Britt Sjcstedt 



i In ihe early 1990s, the European region is in- 
J volvcd in a rcvitali/ation process. Within the Eu- 
1 ropean Community cross -fertilization pro- 
grammes in research and education have already 
yielded results, and more co-operation, not only 
across frontiers, but also across institutions and 
academic disciplines arc planned. In Eastern 
j Europe, pronounced redefinitions of traditional 
policies and values arc not only changing the po- 
' hlical structure, but also forcing profound 
\ changes on education systems. Institutions of 
i highfcr education aqd research actively look for 
j co-opcrMion wi^ institutions in Western Eu- 

i 
i 
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rope while governmental programmes arc j 
worked out to improve the quality of education, | 
change and modernize the curricula and pro- j 
mole creative thinking. I 

New developments in information technol- 
ogy, including computer-aided learning, video 
(in particular, interactive video) and television, | 
all offer important opportunities to improve the j 
quality of learning. The new technologies pose j 
enduring challenges for educational planning, 
and curriculum planners have to address the 
question of what understanding and habits of 
mind. are essential for all citizens in a scientifical- 
ly literate society. 

New modes of organization of work arc rap- 
idly spreading, which demand more independ- 
ence and self-motivation from workers. In such a 
situation, it seems doubtful whether curricular 
reform by itself will help to improve the output 
of schools without a fundamental change in the 
social environment in which learning lakes 
place. Educational institutions may need to reth- 
ink the way in which they are structured. The 
new information technologies may loice educa- 
tional planners to consider alternative organiza- 
tional models for education. 

Due to falling birth-rates, young people will 
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be a scarce commodity in the 1990s in most Eu- 
ropean countries. With this prospect, schools 
and training systems have to bring up the qual- 
ification level of a greater proportion of an age- 
group, in order to help production retain its 
competitive capacity. One solution is to raise the 
school-leaving age, another might be to bring 
the worlds of schooling and work closer togeth- 
er. Lifelong education will undoubtedly play a 
more important role in the future in all Europe- 
an countries. Continuing education, as well as 
higher education, will in many cases take place 
in more specialized learning environments. 



Major economic and political 
developments 



A decisive tendency within the Western Europe- 
an economics over the last decade has been the 
growth of cross-national co-operation. It has 
been seen as a viable strategy to meet tightening 
international competition not only in the eco- 
nomic field, but also in the fields of technology 
and science. An integrated market, as opposed to 
fragmented ones, is seen to have vastly better 
chances of making efforts and innovations com- 
mercially more profitable in an expanded mar- 
ket. This orientation has necessitated various de- 
grees of economic adjustment and structural 
reform within the countries. In the case of the 
European Community, trade liberalization pol- 
icies, removal of subsidies to domestic pro- 
ducers, and a degree of monetary co-operation 
have been discussed and developed (Laurent, 
1987). 

In Eastern Europe, the intensity and direc- 
tion of the economic reforms vary between coun- 
tries, but common to most Eastern European 
countries has been an orientation towards eco- 
nomic co-operation with other countries, as well 
as efforts to establish co-operation with the large 
international financial institutions, such as the 
World Hank and the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF). One sign of this new thinking is the 
frequent mention of a 'European homc\ a con- 



cept that reflects the increasing attention given 
to Europe by the USSR, referring to the com- 
mon cultural heritage. There has, for example, 
been a growing interest in participating in the 
activities of the Council of Europe, which may 
be seen as an expression of a hope for an alterna- 
tive to a purely Western European co-operative 
body, particularly as materialized in the Com- 
mon Market. 

The overall shift of weight of the economy 
from the industrial to the service sector in the 
past decades is continuing in the 1990s. This 
calls for an overall high level of education and 
specialization among workers, as there is an in- 
creasing need for them to be capable of problem- 
solving, working in teams, assuming greater re- 
sponsibility for product quality and the produc- 
tion process, as well as communicating via 
computerized information. A 'new set of compe- 
tences' is required (Levin and Rumbcrgcr, 
1989), which will have implications not only for 
what knowledge and competence are actually 
taught in school, but also for the way they arc 
taught. There will be, as Levin and Rumbcrger 
(1989) point out, a need to move away from rote- 
memorization, the correct-answer approach, and 
school- and teacher-directed activity. 

As a way of meeting increasing international 
competition, various co-operation projects have 
been initiated. The EUREKA (European Re- 
search Co-ordination Agency) proiect is one 
such large-scale co-operative venture within 
Western Europe, which has been designed to 
meet incioasing competition in the area of sci- i 
ence, technology and informatics, where pro- 
gress is extremely rapid. Projects of this kind will 
have a range of implications: they will, for exam- 
ple, be likely to affect the scientific and techno- 
logical dependence on others, to some degree 
enable Europe to prevent its brain-power from 
being siphoned off, and facilitate the co-ordina- 
tion of efforts, so that duplication will be avoid- 
ed. ESPRIT (European Strategic Programme of 
Research in Information Technology) is intend- 
ed to group universities, research institutes and 
computer companies together primarily for re- 
search and development, as well as fur applica- 
tions for marketing, since the economic viability 
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of ihcsc proiccis has become of increasing im- 
portance. 

In the field of education, ERASMUS (Eu- 
ropean Community Action Scheme for Mobility 
of University Students) is intended as an encour- 
agement for universities in the various member 
states to co-operate with universities in other 
countries through programmes for faculty and 
student mobility. Priority is also given to curric- 
ula and intensive programmes, as well as mutual 
adaptation of existing curricula. The pro- 
gramme has the aim of eventually providing 10 
per cent of all post-secondary students in Europe 
with the opportunity to study in another country 
within in the Community. ERASMUS will have 
a considerable impact on the general direction of 
'Europeanization' and internationalization at dif- 
ferent levels of society. As regards higher educa- 
tion, the development of common degrees and 
diplomas will facilitate the process of integra- 
tion, and thus have substantial structural impli- 
cations^ though there is a long way ahead until a 
complete integration could be realized. 

The LINGUA Programme, reflects the con- 
cern of the European Community for language 
learning. In a 1983 EEC declaration the impor- 
tance of refreshing the knowledge of languages is 
stressed, and the provision of in-service training 
abroad for language teachers is claimed as a pri- 
i ority. In response to the increasing need for lan- 
! guage learning, several European countries have 
I introduced foreign-language learning at an early 
| age in compulsory education. The increasing mo- 
j bihty within the continent makes the mastery of a 
| second language a necessity. I lowcvcr, in a recent 
I survey, a majority of the citizens of the European 
j Community reported that their knowledge of a 
foreign language was not sufficient to be able to 
| cany on a conversation in that language (Weiss ct 
! al., 1989). Through the increasing intcrchan in 
i the field of education and in working life, multi- 
cultural and multilingual dimensions will be in- 
' trcasinglv prominent features in both education 
: and the world of work. 

I In order to make education and training mote 
| responsive to changes within the field of tech- 
nology, COME IT (Community Action Pro- 
I gi amine for Education and Traininp for Tech- 



nology) has been created. COMETT directs 
co-operation between universities and private 
companies, as well as the joint formation of 
training courses. It is aimed at improving train- 
ing at national, regional and local levels, so that 
those countries within the European Communi- 
ty in which the provision of training opportuni- 
ties is still scarce could reach a better balance 
with other countries. 



Social and cultural developments 



The social and cultural developments in Europe 
in recent years arc closely linked to the overall 
economic development and the political cli- 
mate. Most European countries belong to the 
rich developed countries of the world, and could 
be characterized as welfare societies that adhere 
to ideals of equity and equality. In the process of 
European integration and a concomitant inter- 
nationalization of markets and trade, efficiency 
and profitability have gained importance, how- 
ever, and many countries find themselves in a di- 
lemma of, on the one hand, political objectives 
of equal distribution of welfare, and equitable 
wages and, on the other, the need to give impe- 
tus for enhanced productivity by means of vari- 
ous economic incentives. Conflicts which have 
considerable social implications have thus 
emerged, and need to be resolved. 

An important development is the overall rise 
in the level of women's work-force participation, 
while the male participation level has remained 
constant or even fallen. In some countries, the 
rise in female work-force participation is largely 
accounted for by the increasing number of wom- 
en in part-time employment. This is, for exam- 
ple, the case in the United Kingdom and Den- 
mark, where both levels of actual participation, 
and levels of part-time employment arc high. In 
1985, 44 per cent of women held part-time jobs 
in Denmark, and 45 per cent in the United 
Kingdom, according to European Community 
labour force surveys. Thus, the gap between 
women's and men's work-force participation is 
I gradually closing (United Kingdom, 1989). 
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In projections for the year 2000, the increase 
in female participation in the labour market is 
even more pronounced. In the United Kingdom 
the increase in the total work-force up to the end 
of the century is almost entirely accounted for by 
women, who will make up 44 per cent of the 
work-force, according to estimates made by the 
British Department of Employment, In the East- 
ern European countries, the rates of female par- 
ticipation remain high in all sectors of the econ- 
omy, with a marked increase in the service sector 
over the last two decades. In 1980, the overall fe- 
male employment rate was 48 per cent, which 
was considerably higher than the average rates 
for the industrialized market economies (Fager- 
lind and Saha, 1989). 

Growing female participation in the labour 
market has created new demands on the educa- 
tion and supervision of schoolchildren, and the 
role of men in the family has changed, A diversi- 
fication of family patterns, a growing proportion 
of single-parent families, and a decline in the 
number of marriages, have contributed to a plu- 
rality of life-styles that must likewise be taken in- 
I to account by educational planners. The tradi- 
I tional nuclear family can no longer be safely 
taken to represent the norm; and this requires a 
I response by the schools, so that this social plural- 
| ity is recognized and more individualized teach- 
I ing methods and learning objectives provided 
I (Weiss ei al., 1989). 

j An overall tendency is that of a growing sense 
of individualism, which not least concern aspira- 
tions for education. Individual demands for edu- 
cation have become more differentiated; there is 
greater awareness of equality in education, and 
more importance is generally assigned to educa- 
tion. Parents have higher educational aspirations 
for their children, while students today demand 
more say in the course contents, more freedom 
of choice, and show greater concern for quality 
(Weiss et al., 1989). The retained dominant posi- 
tion of traditional education vis-d-vts private al- 
ternatives will depend on how well it manages to 
meet the demands of parents and students. 

In the context of mobility between countries 
as facilitated by exchange programmes between 
schools and work-places, by the recent opening 



up of frontiers together with the widening dis- 
semination of mass media, there has been a re- 
discovery of a shared social and cultural history. 
A growing sense of being European has evolved, 
and the idea of a shared central Europe has, for 
example, regained expression, though these sen- 
timents are very different from some of the na- 
tionalistic currents of earlier decades (Croan, 
1989). 



Migration and demographic trends 

Major changes of the characteristics of migration 
in Europe have occurred in recent years. As the 
economic gap between northern and southern 
Europe diminishes, the labour-force migration 
of the 1960s and 1970s from southern Europe to 
the major receiving countries of central and 
northern Europe has slowed down considerably. 
The share of southern Europeans in the total in- 
flow of immigrants to the traditional receiving 
countries was estimated at 39 per cent in 1970- 
74, 30 per cent tn 1975-79 and 25 per cent in 
1980-83 (Council of Europe, 1989). 

Tabu-' i. Annual average intake of registered 
immigrants (thousands) 
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The proportion of asylum-seekers is increas- 
ing, and in 1985 the numbers of asylum -seekers 
exceeded that of workers admitted foi example 
into France, Germany and Switzerland. The 
waves of asylum -seekers come primarily from 
Asia and Africa, with flows from Latin America 
diminishing, since several countries there have 
become more democ ratic 

As to the estimated annual inflow of immi- 
grants in general, the average for Western Eu- 
rope in the last yeais of the 1980s surpasses that 
of other traditional receiving countries. 
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! The waves of refugees entering the continent 
have reinforced the co-operation between Eu- 
ropean countries. As more migration is expected 
to take place within the European Community, 
there will be a continuing need for co-operation 
in order to combat illegal immigration as well as 
to co-ordinate refugee policies. 
| The overall proportion of migrant children in 
! the schools can thus be expected to continue to 
J be high in the receiving countries of Europe, 
! which makes a multi-cultural education funda- 
! mental. A number of countries have introduced 
i mother-tongue education, but educational prac- 
| tices vary between countries. Confining "multi- 
] culturalism' to a separate subject, added on to a 
; full course of study has not, however, been suc- 
| <:essful. There is rather a need for an overall per- 
\ mention of multiculiuralism in education (Arora 
: and Duncan, 1986). which ultimately depends 
; for its success on the general political climate, 
= and on measutes that might affect the school or- 
i gam/ation as such ; Weiss et al.. 1989). The pol- 
. icies of multicultural^™ in ditferent countries 
! are still in a state of llux; several ideological and 
social obstacles remain to be scived and it is difft- 
! cult to predict the general direction of the devel- 
opment. The pressure will, however, increase on 
policy-makers to take appropriate action. 

Two major demographic developments irn 
be observed over recent decades, both of which 
i are certain to have wide implications for educa- 
1 tion To begin with, there is a telative decrease 
; in the population of Europe . It is estimated that 
: bv the year 2000, the population of industrial- 
1 i/ed Europe will have fallen to 3 per cent of the 
• total population of the world, compared with (> 



j per cent today. In an OECD study earned out in j 
: 1986, a prognosis was made for the growth of the 
j working-age population in Europe, compared 
j with other continents. This is shown in Table 2. 

A parallel development is the continued age- 
! ing of the population. At present, there are only 
' two European countries where more than 15 per 
' cent of the population is older than 65 (Sweden 
| and Germany), but by the year 2000, seven other 
! European countries will experience the same sit- 
• uation. Only Turkey and Ireland will have less 
\ than one-tenth of the population over 65, ac- j 
! cording to demographic projections. The devel- ! 
! opmeni corresponds to falling birth-rates of the 
! late 1960s and 1970s, and it will have consid- 
; erable implications for education as well as for 
the work-force. It has been correctly termed a 
'demographic time-bomb' (United Kingdom, 
\ 1989). 

T his development will also challenge the 
education s\ stems of Europe. In a situation of 
relative scarcity of young people, companies may 
'■ need to recruit very young people and provide 
. them with training opportunities within the 
! company. The selection of capable students will- 
ing to stay in the company thus becomes vital for 
its commercial competitiveness, and companies 
, are also likely to require a greater degree of influ- 
ence in defining the content and organization ol 
vocational courses in secondary schools. 

I 'or young school-leavers and graduates thi? 
situation means that competition for employ - 
ment wi!! A ot be as severe as when the age cohort 
is large. It will be possible to take up a working 
career at a relatively early age, and there will be 
less need for university or college education. I Mi 
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vate companies and organizations, on the other 
hand, will have to compete for the recruitment 
of young employees. With a .decline in the abso- 
lute number of pupils and students, countries 
can no longer afford the same number of school 
failures as today (Neavc, 1989). The quality of 
education will thus be a fundamental issue for 
educational planners. 

Coombs (1985) remarks that the decline in 
the number of students could provide education 
with a chance to 'catch its breath and change its 
focus from quantitative expansion to qualitative 
improvement'. At the same time, the problem of 
planning education in the context of falling en- 
rolment rates and declining birth rates has, for 
most countries, proved a problem, liven if the 
pupil-teacher ratios arc lower in a context of 
smaller age cohorts, which may have positive ef- 
fects on the quality of education, education sys- 
tems do not adapt automatically. 

In many Uuropean coun'ries, further educa- 
tion and retraining may thus be the only educa- 
tional sector experiencing a long-term expan- 
sion, in contrast to o.her sectors (Weiss et al,, 
1989). The decrease in the number of young 
people, and the expected concomitant declining 
demand for higher education within the tradi- 
tional school system and the increasing need to 
update skills among those already employed, al- 
so entails that participants in further education 
will be older than today (Wcishaupt et al., 1989). 



Educational developments 

COMPULSORY KDUCAl'ION 

In most liuropcan countries, the length of com- 
pulsory education is around nine years (see Ta- 
ble 3). However, nine years of compulsory 
schooling are nut seen as long enough to prepare 
for adult and working life, particularly in a con- 
text of rapid technological development and 
changing requirements in the labour market. 
Enabling pupils to go on learning, and providing 
them with the skills and motivation for contin- 
uing learning has thus gained importance. A 



central body of knowledge, and basic cognitive 
skills have again come to be seen as essential to 
compulsory education, which is a change from 
the overall socialization perspective of the 1970s 
(Jalladc, 1989). An additional range of optional 
subjects can be made available according to the j 
preferences and abilities of the individual child, j 
There is a shift away from focusing only on j 
enrolment figures, in favour of a pronounced I 
emphasis on quality. In particular, there is a : 
growing concern about low-achievers and drop- j 
outs, who leave school with no skills or qual- 
ifications relevant to the labour market. Policies ] 
of compensation for low-achievers have been ! 
adopted, a range of methods have been devised ! 
to combat the problem of school failure, and the i 
general orientation is towards a greater degree of I 
active support for disadvantaged children CJ al- j 
lade, 1989). J 
The expected increasing challenge to tradi- ! 
tional education from the private sector will, pri- ■ 
! marily affect the higher levels o!" education. I 
Compulsory education is likely to retain its dom- j 
inancc in relation to alternative opportunities for j 
learning. It will, however, have to accommodate I 
j its methods and quality to adjust to the changin : j 
! context that has evolved in response to scientific j 
] and technological development. The demands ; 
j for an overall knowledge of, for example, infor- j 
I mation processing, have resulted in the increas- 1 
| ing use of computers in compulsory education. ' 

In view of the gap that threatens to emerge be- , 
j tween those who master the new information 
I tcchnolog> and those who do not, the ability to j 
| comprehend and produce information by means j 
i of the computer, and the gradual acquisition of , 
; computer literacy will he important objectives of ■ 
j compulsory education ■ 

I | 
I SKMNIIAKY t PITA I ION \ 

\ ■ i 
| : 
Theie is ,i geneul tendciu \ tow.uds tompi ehen 

' sive sciondan education, where vanous ele- 
ments aic merged or made more unci change- \ 
' able. Most tfuiopc.Mii s< liool s\ stems have at least , 
! giadualh adopter 1 the piinciplc of coiupreheu- ! 
sive secondary education hioni the lust grade. 1 
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Tauh 3 Length and age-limn of compulsoi) and secondan education in liuropc 
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; children ihus expect to pass thtough a sequence 
' of school years, which ihey will go through vviih- 
j out hindiancc, at least to the etui of compulsory 
\ schooling. 

1 In some countries, attempts at generalizing 
j comptehensive secondary schools have met with 
■ resistance, however. In France, opposition to 
, comptehensive secondaty schools was evident 
j on the part of many teachers; this was later ovei- 
, come by including teachers in the shaping of the 
j comprehensive school model. In Austria, at- 
' tempted tetorms met with similar resistance, ot 
' lack ot co-operation, among a majotiu of ihr 
| teachers. The tesults of an experimental phase 
in ihc 1970s were essentially positive, but the po- 
\ litical will to capitalize on that experience was 
! lacking, ud general comptehensive education 
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was not realized in the 1980s. In Germany, at- j 
j tempts to make secondary schools comprehen- j 
: sivc were likewise introduced on a limited scale j 
; and on a trial basis. The intent ion was to eval- j 
I uaie the performance of the experimental com- j 
1 piehcnsive schools ovei a period of time, to com- j 
pare it with the existing conventional system, 1 
and then decide which type of school eventually I 
to adopt (Wciler, 1989). The traditional three- | 
; tier structure was not replaced on a large scale j 
| with a comprehensive (rfwtntti'hule, however, I 
and where comprehensive schools exist today. [ 
. they do not constitute a sttikunal icplacement i 
| for the traditional selective ssstem. 

An increasing number of huropean countries 
i have provided for a continuation of education af- 
I ter compulsory schooling, which has partly been 
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a response 10 the urgent need for retraining 
among the unemployed, and a response to the 
needs of those who for different reasons have 
been unable to complete secondary education; 
and who return to school after a period of work. 
Before there was provision for continual educa- 
tion, many students in Sweden, for example, left 
school once compulsory schooling was complet- 
ed, at the age of 16. 



VOCATIONAL KHUCATION 



The growing emphasis on vocational education 
is also a response to a constrained economy, high 
unemployment rates and changing skill require- 
ments. In all Western European countries, the 
objective is to provide all young people leaving 
compulsory education with a minimum of one 
year of vocational education and training, which 
is to be built upon further in on-the-job training. 
In the case of the Netherlands, the number of 
school leavers who gained a technical diploma 
increased by 80 per cent in the period 1975-85, 
■and in France a baccalaureate professional has 
been introduced, which furnishes students with 
a complete professional course, on a par with 
general education. The form of vocational edu- 
cation and training generally reflects the tradi- 
tion of the education system of the country. In a 
! country like France, with a long tradition of pub- 
, lie education, prolonged school based education 
tends to be the prevalent response and an exten- 
sion of the length of secondary education has 
been introduced. The tendency in Western Eu- 
rope to vocationally upp;r-secondary-school 
levels goes against the tendency in the United 
States and Japan, where community colleges and 
private companies, respectively, are gradually 
gaining ground as the locus for vocational train- 
ing. 

Vocational education and training need to be 
flexible and adaptable in order to meet the 
changing demands for specialization and profes- 
sionalism in the labour market, and a new set of 
qualities will increasingly have to be emphasized 
in technical and vocational education: 



7 he 'transferability' of skills, which means that 
skills are not lied to one specific occupation, 
but possible to use in a broader range of occu- 
pations. 

Communication skills will be required for the in- 
creasing extent of team work carried out at the 
work-place, as well as for the communication 
of information at all levels in the work orga- 
nization. 

Work experience is of growing importance in 
view of the skills, attitudes and behaviour that 
can only be acquired at the work-place, as 
many large companies have developed partic- 
ular attitudes and behaviour, which it may be 
as important to acquire as to master the actual 
skills (Jallade, 1989; Kevin and Rumberger, 
1989). 

In addition to vocational training, many Europe- 
an countries have increased the opportunities 
available for apprenticeship, or alternate train- 
ing. The alternation of periods of schooling and 
company based training is likely to be the nor- 
mal way of entering working life. Educational 
institutions and companies will co-operate more 
closely to cater for the needs of the companies as 
well as the needs of students. 



TERTIARY NUTATION 

Mass higher education was introduced during 
the 1970s in most Western European countries, 
three decades later than in the United States. 
The borderline between 'mass', as opposed to 
'elite' education is held to have been passed 
when 15 per cent of the age cohort concerned are 
enrolled in tertiary education (Trow, 1974). Only 
a few of the European countries had reached this 
percentage in 1965, while the majority of coun- 
tries were above, or close to a 30 per cent enrol- 
ment rate in 1986. However, the European fig- 
ures are still low in comparison with Canada (55 
per cent) and the United States (59 per cent). 

In cailicr decades, the dominating problem 
was to expand facilities and provide places. Dur- 
ing this phase, there was also a tendency to 
merge institutions that had earlier not enjoyed 
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full siaius as institutions of higher education. 
One example of this is the Swedish Higher iidu- 
cation Act of 1977, which suggested a 'compre- 
hensive university', an idea that was also put to 
use in Germany. Quality and efficiency of the 
universities has become more and more impor- 
tant, however, and there is a strong demand for 
evaluations of the quality (Veld, 1990). The con- 
solidation of financial management for higher 
education in the 1980s took place at the same 
time as legislative attempts at power sharing be- 
tween academicians, students, non-professional 
staff, and representatives of the community were 
made in many countries. In some countries, for 
example Sweden, Hungary, and the USSR, de- 
centralization of decision-making has been the 
response to the demand for improved quality. 
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The idea of facilitating systematic learning in 
adult life has had an enormous impact on the 
provision of general education in many Europe- 
an countries. Knowledge and education has 
come to play a prominent role in public debate, 
not least in view of the prospects of international 
competition, and increasing challenges to na- 
tional industries, particularly from Japan and 
South-Hast Asia. In response to this, there has 
been a rapid advance in training programmes, 
conducted cither outside or inside the work- 
place which has brought about a substantial 
growth in the recruitment of individuals to tradi- 
tional general adult education. 



Educational planning 
and evaluation 



The manpower planning approach of the 1960s 
has been profoundly reconsidered. The ap- 
proach reflected a distrust of market mecha- 
nisms and individual choices to secure the equi- 
librium of the labour market. However, in an 
environment where substantial technological 



progress coincides with unstable economic 
growth, the feasibility of the manpower forecasts 
have been questioned. Consequently, the man- 
power planning approach has been supplanted 
by a supply planning approach, which has been 
adopted by educational planners primarily with a 
view to combating unemployment among young 
people. The supply planning approach does not 
focus exclusively on manpower requirements as 
dictated by 'he economy, but rather on the social 
needs of unemployed individuals. The concern 
of the supply planning approach is to facilitate 
entry into working life by looking at the social 
and educational needs that the individual might 
have, and to try to enhance his or her chances of 
being employed. The rationale of the approach 
is the belief that skilled unemployed constitute 
potentially available human resources, which is 
preferable to unskilled unemployed. 

An imbalance in growth between the supply 
of educated people and the supply of jobs with 
the corresponding educational requirements, 
created by a graduation of an excessive number 
of students, leads, however, to the problem of 
wl.at has been labelled over-education. In eco- 
nomic terms, over-education may be seen as a 
problem of allotment of financial resources to an 
education system that produces an excess of 
graduates which the labour market is unable to 
absorb, while at the individual level, the social 
cost of over-education can be considerable, as in- 
dividuals who feel that their jobs do not corre- 
spond to their level of education, may experi- 
ence dissatisfaction and lack motivation (Levin 
and Rumberger, 1989). 

The shift from manpower planning has also 
been accounted for by an increasing concern for 
the qualitative aspects of education. Planning is 
considered not primarily to be constituted by 
quantitative, technical projections, but also an 
effort to co-ordinate training with new require- 
ments and a changing organization at the work- 
place. 

In the planning of education in Huropc, it is 
increasingly important to consider the implica- 
tions of the rapid changes in the labour market 
which has been brought about by the informa- 
tion technology (IT) revolution, as it is certain to 
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i have important implications for planning. In this 
environment of rapid technological progress, 
there may be a need for educational planning to 
be more pragmatic and more operational, Mess 
standardized and more strategic . . . closer to the 
action* (Hallak, 1989). 

The role of evaluation and social science re- 
search for educational planning differ between 
countries. The general movement towards de- 
centralization of the education system that is tak- 
! ing place in many European countries has im- 
! portant consequences, The shift away from 
centrally determined regulation of aims and 
goals to decentralization of such aspects of edu- 
cation as the formation of the curriculum and of 
school administration means that schools and 
teachers to a larger degree are entrusted to real- 
ize the objectives of educational policies in such 
ways as they find appropriate. 

For such divergent development to be pos- 
sible at the same time as avoiding inequality be- 
tween different schools, and to be able to deter- 
mine whether pupils develop in accordance with 
set educational objectives, a functioning system 
of measurement, evaluation and monitoring is 
essential. As it is equally important to see wheth- 
er the objectives and contents of education fit the 
needs and interests of the pupils, there is ideally 
a two-way flow of feed -back and information be- 
tween the input of aims and contents, and the 
output of students' achievements. 

At present, it is only in the Anglo-Saxon edu- 
cation system that performance evaluation is 
used extensively in a context of general decen- 
tralization. Sweden, France, and Hungary use 
(or plan to use) formal output evaluation as a part 
of a strategy to improve the responsiveness of a 
more centralized education system. Most coun- 
tries in Europe continue to rely heavily on input 
regulation of the contents of curricula, structural 
differentiation, etc. 

In the case of Sweden and Prance, where 
there is a tradition .of centralized management, a 
I wide range of participants are involved in the 
evaluation process. Educational institutions, and 
local and regional authorities are to an increas- 
ing extent responsible for changes in quality, 
and accountable for the progress of changes in 



evaluation. This means, for example, that cen- 
tral inspectors in Prance will no longer have the 
same role in evaluating secondary teachers (La- 
derricre, 1989). In Norway and Belgium there is 
a similar tendency to involve more participants 
in evaluation, not least those local authorities 
with responsibility for the environment in which 
the young grow up (OHCl), 1984). In France, 
the extension of the evaluation process at various 
levels of educational organization also implies 
that an extended repertoire of methods are en- 
gaged, and reports are put together at the minis- 
terial level on the current state of affairs in edu- 
cation, which draw on evaluative information 
supplied by all actors involved. The idea is to 
benefit from different sources of information, as 
well as different methodologies, and thus syn- 
thesizing both soft and hard data. 

As evaluation at the level of educational in- 
stitutions, and school self-evaluation is gaining 
importance in the process of decentralization 
and relative autonomy vis-a-vis central decrees, 
the - e is an increasing need for schools to state 
their goals more directly, as weU as their plans 
for the realization of such goals (Laderriere, 
1989). In Anglo-Saxon countries, this has been 
done by publishing the performance results of 
different schools, and the publication of similar 
school plans are now being advocated, for exam- 
ple, in France. The kind of information publish- 
ed on schools in Anglo-Saxon countries tend to 
have a market-oriented approach, howevci, in 
that the performance of the school is partly eval- 
uated by market mechanisms. The presentation 
of high pupil achievements becomes a determi- 
nant of the ability of the school to attract clients, 
and quality consequently also serves competitive 
and commercial purposes. With this approach, 
primacy tends to be given to the final product, 
while processive dimensions, such as pupil in- 
teraction tend to be overlooked. 

In those countries that by ti ad it ion have a ve- 
ry strong centralized administration, increasing 
decentralization has not entailed a gieatci re- 
liance on market mechanisms to regulate and 
evaluate the quality of education, though school 
evaluations are published. In Prance, for exam- 
ple, information on schools circulated via certain 
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• media is not intended as encouragement for 
1 competition between schools on the basis of pu- 
j pils* achievements. This information is rather 
1 compiled with the intention of improving eval- 
! uaiion practices. A catalogue of methods tested 
j and in use in certain aieas has been put together 
i for use in schools, and by local and regional au- 
i ihorilics. The idea is that different institutions 
j and levels should use the same indicators, so that 
\ a set of national educational indicators may 
: evolve (Ladcrrierc, 1989). 
: The need for more research on joint educa- 
S tiona! evaluation has been voiced by several 
| countries. The development of common metho- 
| dologies is central to joint undertakings, but it is 
j not without problems. There is a general aware- 
j ness among most European countries of the dif- 
! faculties in undertaking evaluations, but it is nev- 
i enheless considered vital to develop reliable 
' educational indicatois (Walbcrg, 1990) Several 
I countries have experienced problems of inaccu- 
' rate use of concepts, and the dissatisfaction with 
' evaluations due to the lime factor, since the so- 
cial impact of education only shows after some 
j lime (Ol-Cl). 1984). Problems of funding and 
\ communication of results have also been diili- 
i cult- to solve. Ii has been argued thai the devel- 
! opment of a professional network, in contrast to 
j adminisuaiive or political networks would be 
\ able to concentrate on specific issues of interest 
I to all countries involved, 
i 



! Educational management 

i ■ ■ 

j Educational management in a highly centralized 
[ count! y, with educational policies formulated at 
! the national level, is clearly different from that of 
a decentiah/.ed education system. A centralized 
system normally has a range of administrators 
below the national level, who act as representa- 
tives of the central governing authority and who 
are responsible for carrying out the nationally es- 
tablished policy. In such a system, the local edu- 
I cation authorities ate concerned with keeping 
I up with centrally decreed policies. Local initia- 
tivc or 'participation' is only involved once the 



j educational policies arc set up and are ready to 
be implemented, and even then, the actual 
method of implementation has been established 
! at a higher level. | 
j Traditionally centralized systems incrcasing- 
| ly perceive a need for a more flexible response by 
the educational structure to the needs of its cli- 
ents, as well as a need to respond to the demands 
of a more efficient utilization of resources. De- 
centralization is often advocated as a solution to 
the ineffectiveness of a rigid, centralized educa- 
tion system. It implies the devolution of deci- 
I sion-making power to the level of local auihor- 
! iiies, but in order for that to succeed, an 
j adequate upgrading of local-level resources 
j (staff, infrastructure) must be made (Chinapah el ! 
< al., 1989). If these requirements are not met, at- j 
! tempts at decentralization may simply be a ques- j 
j lion of delegating functions to intermediate or | 
I local authorities from above. This may be seen as j 
a difference between 'decentralization' and *de- • 
concentration' (UNESCO, 1985), where the lai- ; 
ter implies that power still rests with the central j 
authorities, while the administrators and tunc- 1 
tionaries at the local level are in fact merely cxe- J 
cuiing orders from above. ; 

The pattern of control over curricula also re- i 
fleets the form of educational administration. If j 
■ curricula are formulated centrally for the whole j 
j country, a body of school inspectors are employ- 
1 ed to guide teachers in implementing curricula, 
1 and to supervise the work to see how well they 
j adhere to the national curriculum. Deccniral- j 
i ized systems, in contrast, depend for their work 
j on locally constructed courses of study, and no 
centrally appointed inspectors are necessary to 
! ensure the implementation of teaching plans. 
The same name of a managerial function 
may be found in several countries, though the 
meaning and actual power of the function may 
differ considerably between countries. School in- 
spectors may, for example, exist both in coun- 
tries with relatively centralized educational man- 
agement and in those with decentralized 
I systems, but while m some countries they serve 
| to ensure the appropriate implementation of 
j educational policies and are authorized to apply 
i sanctions to teachers who do not perform satis* 
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factor ily, they may in other countries primarily 
function as advisers to teachers on pedagogical 
issues. Similarly, the role of principal differs be- 
tween countries, its functions ranging from that 
of a senior teacher, to that of a manager, with re- 
sponsibilities for curriculum and finance, selec- 
tion, promotion and assessment of teachers. 

Most school systems in Europe operate under 
the direction of a central ministry or department 
of education, which implements nationwide pol- 
icies through a centrally co-ordinated manage- 
ment. The administrators at the local level per- 
form a similar managerial function in many 
European countries. The differences in function 
depend on the degree of autonomy that these ad- 
ministrators have, whether the structure of man- 
agement is tightly co-ordinated at a central level, 
and whether the curriculum has been shaped 
with any degree of influence from the local level. 

For European universities, the basic power 
relationships used to be that between the guild of 
academics and its chairman, the rector, or the 
vice-chancellor, on the one hand, and the rele- 
vant church authorities or government minis- 
tries, on the other. Until recently, in several 
Western European countries, the rector was 
elected by the members of the guild. Currently, 
however, there is a tendency towards a wider and 
more politicized electorate. In some Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries, where university rectcis were 
formerly nominated politically, the trend is now 
that the universities elect their own leaders and 
to a greater degree run their own affairs. Since 
1968, increasingly more power and influence has 
been delegated to non-professional staff and to 
students. Externally, the influence of politicians, 
civil servants, organized economic interest 
groups, institutional and regional governing 
boards have likewise increased. 

In traditionally centrally co-ordinated educa- 
tion systems, as for example in the USSR, 
schools arc headed by directors, assisted by ad- 
ministrative staff. The administrators ensure the 
implementation of centrally worked out direc- 
tives, though they are entitled to make some 
slight alteration of the programme of study, 
which must be justified in the event of minis- 
terial inspection. In 1988, however, a positive 



step was taken to reduce the number of bodies in 
the management structure. Three government 
departments responsible for public education 
were merged into 3 single State Committee for 
Public Education of the USSR. The new com- 
mittee is now the body responsible for the elab- 
oration of strategies for educational develop- 
ment, manpower training and lor.o-term 
planning, for the system of manpower retrain- 
ing, and the utilization of research capacities at 
colleges and universities. This dismantling of 
the barriers that had up until this time separated 
the management of secondary, vocational and 
higher education also reflect the new view of 
education that has been put forth in the general 
context of educational reform in the USSR, of an 
uninterrupted and integrated process within the 
school, which also requires a reformed infras- 
tructure of educational management. The de- 
mocratization of the management of educational 
institutions, and the involvement of students in 
college management is therefore high on the 
agenda of the current restructuring of the educa- 
tion system. 

In Germany, the Lander (federal states) have 
the responsibility for school administration, and 
authority is delegated from the Land level to the 
counties, and in the cases of certain large cities, 
to the city states. The educational management 
structure is characterized by a combination of 
federalism on the national level and centraliza- 
tion on the level of the Lander (Baumcrt ct al,, 
1989). Responsibilities and competences, how- 
ever, are located at different levels for the various 
educational stages. 

In England and Wales, which have a compar- 
atively decentralized system of education, the 
head teacher is the chief administrator at the 
school, and there is considerable variation be- 
tween the programme of instruction between 
different schools, which is a result of the autono- 
my of the head teacher. Most important deci- 
sions arc taken at the school by the professional 
teachers and the head teacher, or by the local 
education authorities. Together with the teach- 
ers, the head teacher exercises strong control 
over the structure of the school, and what goes 
on in the classroom. The head teacher has ad- 
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visory assistance from a board of governors in the \ 
case of secondary schools, and a board of nianag- j 
ers in ihc case ofelcmcntary schools. j 

| 

j Future prospects for educational 
management and planning 

! 

j As ihc European region undergoes considerable 
; transition during the 1990s, education s\ stems 
( arc likely to change substantially. While the tra- 
; dttional role of the school was to foster nauonal 
j identity, education in Hurope in the 1990s will 
j emphasize the importance of strengthening co- 
I operation and convetgcncc, while preserving 
| rich regional diversity. In the Western Huropean 
context, the Commission of the European Com- 
I munities has a medium-term plan, whose main 
j objectives arc: 

j To clarify proposed reforms of one education 
i system by drawing on the experience of other 
j countries. 

j To promote the shared democratic values of the 
member states and increase understanding of 
cultural diversity; this involves the intioduc- 
tion of an intercultural dimension into the 
education and training of citizens. 
To develop a 'Hurope of quality' by encouraging 
; skills, creativity and dynamism. There is also a 
need to establish a 'Hurope of mutual support* 
by promoting equal opportunities and the 
light of all citizens to have access to education 
throughout life (CHC, 1989). 
In view of the guidelines for co-operation, the 
ministers nf education within the Huropean 
Community have set up five objectives for co- 
operation m the next five years, which arc. 
A multicultural Europe. Development of the Eu- 
ropean dimension in teaching; promotion of 
foreign-language teaching; taking account of 
the varietv o! cultural approaches m education 
and naming svstems. 
A mobile F.uropc. Development of systems for 
recognition ol diplomas and for the equiva- 
lence of qualifications; support for vouth ex- 
changes and for exchanges of teachers, pupils, 



students and administrators; introduction of 
procedures providing teachers with the oppor- 
tunity to leach temporarily in other member 
:,iatcs. 

4 Europe of training for all. Measures to combat 
failure at school; reduction of icgional dispar- 
ities, appropriate training for disadvantaged 
children, equal access to high-quality educa- 
tion. 

,4 Europe of skills. Improvement in the quality of 
basic education, adaptation of the training of 
young people for economic, technological, so- 
cial and cultural developments; development 
of all education sectors, in particular techni- 
cal, vocational and higher education; adaption 
of content and methods to technological 
change; improvement in initial and in-service 
training of education staff. 
A Europe open to the zvorld. Strengthening of 
links with other states; co-operation with in- 
ternational organizations; new forms of mu- 
| Rial support with developing countries (CHC, I 
1989). 

The role of the national state in educational 
planning and management can be expected to 
change, as the states will gradually move away i 
I from being operators to being compensators and 
j upholders of social justice. Multinational firms 
i and organizations already play an important role 
in setting standards for recruitment, selection 
and promotion. Certification or recognition of 
achievement will partly be handled by interna- 
tional bodies, and the national states will no 
! longer have monopoly in this respect (Louric, 
j 1989). 

j The changing role of the state can also be 
| seen in the trend towards decentralization of 
j power within the educational structure. In the 
; future, adaptation of educational program- 
! memcs and the formation of structures will in- 
I crcasingty be decided upon at the local and in- 
j icrmcdiatc levels, while a parallel development 
| is the tendency to centralize decisions on stan- 
; dards, and the assessment of results, 
j Hormcrly, the organization and management 
; of public education was essentially based on a 
j model of the factory, developed as an outgrowth 
1 of the scientific management movement of the 
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early twentieth century. The idea behind the 
model was that if there was a science of industri- 
al production, there was also a science of educa- 
tion, and that the two could be organized in the 
same way. The teacher would be the worker 
manning the production line. The student 
would be the product. The principal would be 
the overseer, and the superintendent the direc- 
tor. New modes of work-place organization will, 
however, require the independence and self-mo- 
tivation of workers, and decentralization of deci- 
sions to the local units and to individuals will en- 
tail changing roles for all levels in the education 
systems. 

A profound change in the social environment 
in which learning takes place will certainly be 
demanded in response to this development. Cre- 
ating an environment that promotes self-motiva- 
tion and independence will be fundamental, and 
rather than considering how to prepare young 
people for the future, planners might have to 
think about preparing for the future with the 
help of young people, in a constructive co-opcr- 
j ativc environment. 

i 

i 
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SECTION III 



The Future of Educational Planning 



Seeking new paradigms 

to plan education 
for development— the role 
of educational research* 

Daniel A. Morales-Gomez 



During the last two decades, educational 
planning has been unable to regain the level of 
relative confidence that it enjoyed in the past. 
Several factors have contributed to the erosion 
of the effectiveness of planning as a tool for 
the development of education. These include a 
technocratic outlook on development processes, 
a naive view of the power of education, recur- 
rent economic and political crises, and a growing 
emphasis on a neo-classical economic approach 
to rinding solutions to social problems. This has 
been aggravated by the theoretical and practical 
exhaustion of current development paradigms 
which exacerbate the contradictions, in the role 
of key social institutions such as the state and 
the school, and in their relationships with 
the society at large. 

How much is known about the structural 
nature of these factors? What are their longer- 
term effects on education and development? 
How can such knowledge be used to re- 
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conceptualize the role of educational planning? 
These are questions which require closer study. 
However, the more fundamental question, how 
to re-establish the linkages between research 
and decision-making, remains central to the 
answers that could emerge. 

Current development trends suggest that in 
the future education will be considerably more 
complex than it has been in the past. The 
quality of the information on development and 
education available to planners and policy- 
makers must be examined to determine what 
type of educational planning will be needed in 
the future, for what type of education and in 
what development context. How much do 
planners know abo ut the relationshi ps of 
correspondence and contradiction determining 
the development process at the international, 
national and local levels? How do planners 
relate such information to the framework of 
education? How reliable and up-to-date is the 
information being used for planning and 
decision-making? How and how much of such 
information is actually utilized? How aware 
are planners of the most recent diagnostic and 
evaluative research carried out outside the 

* The opinions expressed in thit article do not ncccsiarily 
represent those of the Internttiontl Development 
Research Centre (IDRC). 
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realm of their immediate spheres of influence? 
These arc all questions that need to be carefully 
investigated. 

This article addresses some of these issues. It 
looks at the basic assumptions in the relation- 
ship between planning and educational research. 
Using examples from the research environment 
in Latin America, it discusses the spectrum of 
alternatives available for re-establishing a more 
effective relation between research and edu- 
cational policy planning. 



Broadening the scope 
of educational planning 



Projecting our understanding of educational 
planning into the future, requires examining the 
effectiveness of the methods of inquiry being 
used by educational planners, and the ways in 
which knowledge produced by research feeds 
into policy-planning. Despite the overwhelming 
quantity of information available, the gap be- 
tween the relevance of the knowledge influenc- 
ing the planning process and the concrete 
conditions of education in developing societies 
seems to be widening. It also seems that the 
transfer of information between researchers 
and planners continues to be ineffective, par- 
ticularly in peripheral countries. In fact, it is 
not unusual to find that local research efforts 
often receive less attention than studies con- 
ducted outside these countries' borders. 

This phenomenon is the combined effect of 
several factors. Research for planning purposes 
has been perceived primarily as macro-analysis 
and empirical in nature. It has focused on the 
efficiency of education as a system (its infra- 
structure, financing, administration, scope), on 
the effectiveness of the delivery process (teach- 
ing methods, auxiliary materials), or on the 
impact of its content (achievement, behaviour 
modification, skill acquisition). To some extent, 
this situation has arisen in response, first, to the 
needs of central planning structures for a broad 
perspective rather than focusing on specific 
pictures' of education. Views about how edu- 
cation is performing in holistic terms tend to be 



considered more suitable to decision-making 
processes at the national level. Second, it has 
arisen in response to the demands of inter- 
national funding sources, which are constantly 
seeking world views of the problems of develop- 
ment and their solutions. 

An additional problem has been the concep- 
tualization of priorities in education by both 
researchers and policy-makers. The communi- 
cation gap between these two groups has led 
to the identification of different areas and targets 
for research. It has also resulted in different 
degrees of importance being attached to existing 
research results. 

An assumption often made has been that 
research for planning requires a solid technical 
capacity that can be found almost exclusively 
among large government departments or in 
networks of international experts. In the midst 
of comparative macro- views of the developing 
world, the indigenous research capacity devel- 
oped in these countries over the last two 
decades remains largely under-utilized. This, 
in spite of the fact that the information produced 
by local researchers is, in many cases, better 
tuned to the problems eroding the effectiveness 
and efficiency of education, and richer and more 
innovative in terms of policy recommendations. 
There is thus an urgent need to broaden the 
scope of planning in reference to its research 
input. 



LOOKING AT THE MICRO-LEVEL 



There seems to be a consensus that a more 
precise understanding of the socio-political and 
economic challenges that will arise over the 
next two decades in the Third World is 
critical in determining the future role and 
impact of educational planning upon social 
change. Reaching such understanding requires 
an updating of the information base supporting 
our views about education. There is a need: 
(a) to review the limits of formal education in the 
context of the current development crisis; (b) to 
determine the capacity of impact of non-formal 
education; (c) to identify the lessons learned 
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from community-based and grass-roots edu- 
cational innovations; (c) to assess the effective- 
ness of out-of-school technical-vocational 
alternatives; and (f) to know more about the 
rationale and mechanisms of the planning 
process in non-centralized settings. This infor- 
mation base could provide planners and policy- 
makers with the relevant, down-to-earth feed- 
back necessary to conceptualize, apply and 
critically examine the theory and practice of 
educational planning. At the same time, it 
would enable them to deal with the limits 
imposed by the lack of resources, short-term 
political agendas, and isolation from the every- 
day practice of education. 

Throughout Latin America, there is a rich 
array of experiences in formal and non-formal 
education which remains outside the mainstream 
of the information flows reaching the planning 
and policy-making processes at the national 
level. The potential of low-cost innovations on 
community-based pre-school education, locally 
adapted programmes on adult basic education, 
new teaclung practices in rural schools, inex- 
pensive teacher-training methods, community 
managed skill-development initiatives, and 
culturally relevant teaching and learning ma- 
terials is seldom recognized. 

Planners arc often unaware of such experi- 
ences. Diagnostic and evaluative research 
carried out on these type of practices remains 
unused or is simply not considered relevant or 
sufficiently technical for macro-policy purposes. 
However, in practical terms, these experiences 
and this type of research are the sources that can 
provide decision-makers with valuable infor- 
mation about the innovative praxis of education. 
How planners and policy-makers can access and 
utilize such information generated at the micro 
level is an issue that needs to be addressed. In 
doing so, the tradition of educational planning 
must be taken into account. 



THE WEIGHT OF A DEVELOPMENT TRADITION 



The 1950s and 1960s was a period in which most 
governments in Latin America reviewed their 



development strategies. They responded pri- 
marily to rising internal socio-political demands. 
However, external pressures from bilateral and 
multilateral donor countries and development 
agencies were important intervening factors. 
Through the funding of major development 
projects they contributed to the consolidation of 
spheres of political influence. 1 

Most countries at that time began to feel the 
effects of modernization in the forms of rapid 
population and urban growth. 1 One of the 
implications of these phenomena was the growth 
in demands from middle- and lower-class 
sectors for a stronger service infrastructure. The 
political emphasis on modernization, in some 
countries still tinted by populist connotations, 1 
was also a factor in rising social demand for 
more and better education, health services and 
employment. 4 Development policies, particu- 
larly in countries with a relatively higher 
income per capita, were driven by the assump- 
tion that stable economic growth was attainable 
through rapid industrialization (Sunkel and Pa;*, 

1978, pp. 43-^97)- 

Although industrialization diversified the 
productive structure, it did not reduce the 
dependence of Latin American economics. Nor 
did it result in the anticipated self-sustained 
growth.* Industrialization only slightly improved 
the socio-economic standards of the rural and 
the urban poor (Chilcotc and Johnson, 1983). 
For them, income redistribution, employment, 
housing, health, nutrition, education and the 
general level of consumption suffered little 
change. By 1970, countries in the region were 
spending the equivalent of only 14.5 per cent of 
what developed countries spent on education 
per inhabitant (Uncsco, 1985). This situation 
had not changed by the mid-1970s, particularly 
in terms of expenditure on elementary edu- 
cation per student compared with industrialized 
countries (World Bank, 1980). 

In political terms, education was a panacea 
for resolving some of the critical problems of 
development. As in most developing countries, 
governments in the region were convinced of the 
benefits of investing in schooling (Tilak, 1982, 
p. 108). In making these societies more modern, 
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key assumptions were made by parents, 
teachers, politicians, planners and policy- 
makers about the 'power* of education to bring 
about changes that would increase social equal- 
ity and participation. The school was viewed 
not only as a channel for transmitting knowledge 
and training skilled workers and managers, but 
also as a means of upward mobility for the poor. 
Education was to lead to the redefinition of indi- 
viduals* values and attitudes, and ultimately 
to change their sociopolitical behaviour and 
performance as producers and citizens (Carnoy, 
ct al., 1985; Zachariah, 1985; HEP, 1985; 
Apple, 1982; Bowles and Gintis, 1976). 

Social equality and the development of 
human resources became central to the rhetoric 
of educational expansion, in the attempts to 
introduce auricular innovations, and in the 
donors* rationale to financing educational devel- 
opment. The aim of governments was to find 
pragmatic alternatives to reduce socio-political 
pressures on the state, and to deal with emerging 
popular projects that gave a new emphasis to 
social development and participation. In such a 
context, educational planning was a means to 
secure the achievement of the state's objectives 
in education. A seminar organized by the Latin 
American Institute for Economic and Social 
Planning in 1965, outlined the rationale for 
planning as a tool for development that pre- 
dominated until the mid-1970s. Planning was 
described as 'an instrument that operates at a 
pure technical level'. It was believed that 'under 
its action the real problems of Latin American 
development could be easily solved* (ILPES, 
1966, p. 5). As a technique, planning was 
applied as though it were independent of the 
political ideology to which development strat- 
egics and policies respond.* The state, through 
its main social institutions, attempted to ensure 
that individuals acquired the 'modern values' 
deemed necessary for these countries to achieve 
higher levels of economic growth. 7 

However, the criteria on which the planning 
of education was based, the paradigms and 
methods applied in the interpretation of broader 
social and economic development issues, and the 
outcomes that ensued were heavily influenced 



by the contradictions within the state bureauc- 
racies in which planners were functioning. In 
practice, educational planning was a mechanism 
for political control rather than a policy tool. It 
allowed, politicians to achieve short-term edu- 
cational objectives as well as to rationalize and 
legitimize decisions, to reinforce or to gain 
popular support, and to justify strategics and 
actions aimed at strengthening political pos- 
itions. 1 

These factors have played an important role 
determining the type and sources of information 
required for planning. Basic diagnostic research 
to identify the needs to which educational plans 
should respond focused primarily on areas of 
concern to the political objectives of the govern- 
ment in power. Often, these were problem- 
areas wh'ch, provided with the proper solution, 
had the potential to attract mass political support 
and minimize dissent. Micro initiatives, usually 
more geographically focused, did not feed into 
the planning process. A similar situation took 
place in regard to evaluative research. In most 
cases, planners not only considered quanti- 
tatively oriented assessments, which could 
provide ihe 'hard* data to support policy 
decisions, to be more reliable, they were also 
more coinfortable with such assessments. Thus 
specific evaluations which focused on ethno- 
graphic and political economy approaches were 
often discarded. 

These factors were also determinant in the 
selection of the sources of such information. 
Producers of information who were considered 
not to be politically reliable by government 
were simply not approached. In societies with 
politically repressive regimes, these criteria 
excluded the majority of institutions and 
researchers related to the social sciences. And 
in most countries, where the higher education 
systems have been traditionally struggling for 
resources, universities played little or no role 
in the generation of knowledge for policy- 
planning. 

Conceptually, educational planning has in- 
volved a double dynamic. First, it has been an 
instrument for maximizing the c formal rationale* 
of the role of education systems by optimizing 
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the relationships between educational devel- 
opment means and objectives. Second, it has 
been a mechanism for enhancing the 'material 
or substantive rationale* of development, or the 
relationships between educational goals and the 
political and economic changes required for 
their achievement. Educational planning was 
expected to bring together these two types of 
rationale connecting technical and political 
factors. Planning was perceived to be, according 
to Ahumada (1972, p. 35), 

a technique for the selection of means and ends 
according to a norm. As a technique, that is to say 
as a scries of procedures for action, planning is 
neutral: neither good nor bad in an ethical sense. 
It can, though, be effective or ineffective, it may 
lead to the achieveme it of desired objectives. In 
odcr to do so, it has to fulfil three pre- requisites: (a) to 
demonstrate that the goals are realistic, that is to 
say that they are possible to be achieved; (b) to 
ensure that the means are the best available to 
achieve those goals, or at least that they are effective; 
and (c) 10 prove that goals and means are compatible. 

This view of planning also reflects, very accu- 
rately, the role that indirectly was assigned to 
research. Social inquiry was not a way of 
critically looking at society and at the results 
of development plans, but rather a means to 
reinforce decisions made on political grounds. 
Activities conducted outside the spheres of 
influence of government had the risk of being 
politically sensitive, even if they had proved to 
be successful at the grass-roots level. Many 
initiatives on popular education, literacy and 
community political education fell in this 
category. Important experimental and evalu- 
ative research considered too radical in its 
outlook on social equality or popular parti- 
cipation was excluded. Important experiences in 
rural peasants' education, work with Indian 
communities, and alternative ways of integrating 
the school and the community seldom attracted 
the attention of planners dealing with the macro- 
system. In practice, therefore, the use of edu- 
cational planning was 'in many ways, a prime 
example of a form of legitimization that sustains 
an existing structure of political authority and 



power not through normative principles but 
through a set of procedural conventions' (Wei- 
lcr, 1985,?. 394). 



A CRISIS OF PARADIGMS 



Planning has been expected to perform a series 
of tasks. Central to all these tasks has been the 
re-assignment of human and material resources 
and the distribution of goods and services 
according to short-term development priorities. 
Planning has a role in the formulation and 
implementation of sectoral policies in education, 
in the forecasting of manpower needs, and in 
the investment and allocation of human capital 
resources (World Bank, 1980, pp. 46-53). It has 
also been expected to generate a rational 
dynamic of decision-making within the system. 
With such a portfolio, national planning offices 
have been important actors in controlling the 
developmental role of education. However, 
their effectiveness in providing strategic direc- 
tion over the long term is questionable. 

The poor strategic capacity of educational 
planning became evident when some basic 
assumptions of the development model pre- 
vailing in the region until the mid-1970s began to 
crumble. To the traditional political instability 
was added the breakdown of democratic systems 
and the installation of authoritarian regimes. 
The service-oriented approach to basic needs 
shifted towards the glorification of the market 
as a natural instrument for socio-economic 
equilibrium. The hopes of economic 'takc-ofF 
were shattered by the impact of the external 
debt and the world economic crisis. The tra- 
ditional role of the state, as provider and 
mediator, changed through decentralization and 
privatization. And the expectations about the 
power of education were clouded by the realiz- 
ation that the gap between credentials and em- 
ployment remained wide for the generations 
that had gone through the education system. 

All these events, appearing in a rapid suc- 
cession over a relatively short period of time, 
brought into the open the weak foundations of 
educational planning. Planning had not been able 
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to identify the earlier signs of the development 
crisis. The flow of information reaching differ- 
ent levels of planning became rapidly outdated. 
Governments* short-term priorities, availability 
of funds, and limited in- house research capacity 
were some of the factors affecting the type, 
quality and relevance of the information on 
which plans were built. Policy-makers accepted 
that as long as education was planned taking 
into account technically reliable trends deter- 
mining the direction of the development pro- 
cess, the socio-economic effectiveness of edu- 
cation was protected. 

In this environment, research for educational 
planning has remained diagnostic at the macro- 
level, forecasting the development process 
within a framework of economic indicators 
(Klccs, 1986, pp. 574-607). The level of govern- 
ment research in planning has been low, its 
production slow, and its output costly (Prawda, 
1984). When decentralization of education has 
been set as an objective, planning has become 
isolated leading to uncoordinated actions in 
which research plays a limited or no role. 

The growing contradictions between the 
expected results of planning and the concrete 
outcomes of development show how little 
attention was given to three factors critical to 
educational planning. These arc: (a) the assess- 
ment of the existing planning capacity at dif- 
ferent levels of government, and particularly 
the quality of available means to gather, retrieve 
and analyse up-to-date information; (b) the 
criteria used to assign a planning role to govern- 
ment departments vis-d-vis their capacity to 
retrieve and utilize the results of research carried 
out by institutions outside government; and (c) 
the need to establish connections with the variety 
of research groups carrying out diagnostic and 
evaluative research at the micro-level. 

As the models of development in the region 
faced a crisis of definition, and the gains in the 
economic arena began to disappear, educational 
planning became even more technocratic and 
more strongly tied to the nco-conscrvativc goals 
of economic development.* Scholars have argued 
that the political culture, dominated by a sense 
of immediacy and by a kind of raw pragmatism, 



focused on intermediate problems affecting the 
political system while ignoring the terminal 
problems affecting the social system (Matus, 
1987, p. 160). 

Educational planning reflected once again the 
contradictions between 'speed* and 'direction' 
that have confronted these societies throughout 
the development process. The approaches taken 
to education in the 1980s have lacked the long- 
term direction required to strengthen socio- 
political and economic sustainability beyond 
the capacity of the state to control social 
unrest. 10 The development of education con- 
tinues to take place without a popular base to 
sustain an expansion heavily dependent on the 
unequal distribution and use of available re- 
sources. Planning education for development 
continues to be divorced from an egalitarian 
development strategy. At a time when societies 
arc involved in the painful process of defining 
a basic social project and seeking mechanisms to 
gain political democracy and economic stability, 
educational planning is yet one more instrument 
contributing to the transition of these societies 
toward associated-dependent development. 

One research option to consider for making 
planning more development effective for the 
poorest sectors in the 1990s, is to explore 
alternatives by which to incorporate institutions 
and groups outside government as a permanent 
feedback mechanism within the planning pro- 
cess. If this approach appears feasible, the 
challenge, then, is to determine not only what 
type of educational planning is required for 
development in the future, but also how the 
current planning structures can be made more 
flexible and permeable to the accumulated 
knowledge that exists in the society. 11 



A framework from which 
to plan the future of education 



The effectiveness of the school in selecting, 
retaining and certifying the new generation of 
workers continues to be a central concern 
among those demanding and supplying edu- 
cation. Formal education is still the main 
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channel for strengthening civil society, recon- 
structing a stable and democratic political 
system, and developing an indigenous scientific 
and technological capacity. In countries with 
a large proportion of rural and indigenous 
populations, non-formal education and literacy 
have the additional task of achieving social 
participation among the masses. 

Thirty years of planning education, according 
to a view of development that replicates mod- 
ernization paradigms of societies in the North, 
have not been as successful as expected. Objec- 
tives such as universal education and literacy, 
the possibility of reaching a balanced pattern 
of expenditure between different levels of the 
system, and the attempts to make education 
relevant to the world of work and to the changing 
trends in science and technology have not been 
fully achieved. For the poorest sectors of these 
societies, educational poiicics have not made 
the system more egalitarian in the distribution 
of knowledge, less discriminatory among social 
classes, more instrumental in creating the new 
scientific and technological cadres, or more 
efficient in performing the functions that edu- 
cational planners and educational policy-makers 
had in mind. 

Despite the large amount of resources allo- 
cated to education, and the attempts to maintain 
control over the changes occurring in school 
systems, greater accessibility to education has 
not resulted in increased political participation, 
enhanced social mobility, or reduced tensions 
between the state and civil society. 11 Although 
a higher number of children have access to 
basic education, more teachers arc serving the 
growing number of students, more textbooks 
and educational materials are available, and 
better equipment has been introduced in the 
classrooms, there is still a wide gap between 
quantity and quality of education. Most of the 
benefits of the educational expansion have 
accrued to children from large urban centres 
and from middle- to upper-income families. 
Schools in marginal and rural areas still face 
high dropout rates, a paucity of teachers 
and textbooks, poor facilities, and general 
isolation." 



The expansion of primary schooling and the 
attempts to make basic education available to a 
larger number of children continue to respond 
first to political priorities seeking to reach wider 
sectors of the population representing political 
clienteles. The democratic effects of education 
have been limited to access into the system but 
have not reached the capacity of the school to 
retain students beyond the first years of primary 
education, or to prepare those who survive to 
enter the world of work. The limited success 
in widening participation in society has resulted 
in even greater demands for the elimination 
of inequality in the distribution of educational 
opportunities as an integral part of social 
reforms." 

In countries like those in Latin America, 
characterized by strong class differences, pro- 
found ethnic and cultural traditions, and deep 
inequalities in the distribution of wealth and 
political power, education planned for social 
modernization continues to deepen existing 
social and economic differences. The planning 
of education has taken place within a pattern 
of development that, according to Gonzilcz, 
(1987, p. 9)> 

despite its undoubted successes, also had limitations 
and problems, which were reflected in structural 
unemployment and underemployment, critical pov- 
erty, differences in productivity and income, and an 
asymmetrical structure of international relations 
together with a heavy dependence on external events 
over which the region has no control. 



TRENDS DOMINATING 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



The approaches applied in educational planning 
in Latin America have not led policy-makers 
to design and strategically orient educational 
reforms and innovations that arc conducive to 
a process of self-sustained development. The 
theory, techniques and instruments of planning 
have not been well adapted to operate with the 
resources available, and within the conditions 
and circumstances determining development in 
the region. 

2o3 
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At the theoretical level, the efforts to plan 
education have been framed in a technocratic 
rationale of neo-classical economic efficiency 
(Psacharopoulos, 1986), and a naive rhetoric 
about reaching and benefiting the poor, without 
looking at the inherent ideological contradic- 
tions that this implies. To a large extent this is 
promoted by the formal discourse of dominant 
lending institutions. Their influence has been 
considerably important given the dependence of 
these countries upon external financial resources 
to plan and implement changes in edu- 
cation. Planning of manpower requirements, 
for example, has been one of the initiatives of 
governments for securing the badly needed 
external funds to support educational change 
and expansion (Psacharopoulos and Woodhall, 
1985, PP. 99~io2)- In 1980, the World Bank 
estimated that approximately 9 per cent of 
developing countries* budgets allocated to edu- 
cation were supported through external assist- 
ance." This situation continues in the 1980s 
showing the precarious base of education in the 
region. Even in the mid-1980s, external assist- 
ance represented a major source of funds for 
developing countries* education programmes 
(OECD, 1984)- In many cases, the short-term 
relationships between costs and political ben- 
efits in the national and international arena are 
the factors that determine the criteria for policy 
decisions. 

In practice, there has been no balanced 
attempt to find a participatory development 
rationale simultaneously to assist governments 
in solving immediate problems and in looking 
at medium- and long-term challenges, while 
establishing means to integrate the most dis- 
advantaged sectors into the mainstream of 
society. Those expecting to sec a more effective 
role of planning in education within this frame- 
work have ignored two central characteristics 
of decision-making practices in the develop- 
ment context. The first is that in oass societies, 
public policy formulation in education, as in 
many other development areas, responds pri- 
marily to priority needs for higher political 
effectiveness. Thus, they arc not exclusively 
formulated in response to demands for more 



and better education of those who need it 
the most, but rather of those holding and 
sharing power in the network of given social 
relations. The second is that the relationship 
between supply and demand for education in 
societies with structurally dependent economics 
is not regulated by the same logic of natural 
equilibrium attributed to the market as assumed 
by neo-conservativc economics of education. 

Further research needs to be done on the 
development rationale underlying the theor- 
etical framework in which planning is applied. 
Research is also needed on the potential long- 
term benefits that could result from current 
policies advocating decentralization as a means 
to reduce the burden on the state of financing 
and administering education. Given that the 
present conditions of widespread socio-econ- 
omic and political crisis in the region will remain 
unchanged for several years to come, 14 it is 
also necessary to examine the extent to which 
the traditional state can continue to be a viable 
agent for providing the resources to finance the 
heavy costs of social change. This implies that 
alternatives that are taking place at levels other 
than those immediately controlled by the state 
must be explored and evaluated. 

Little attention has also been paid to another 
characteristic of planning in these countries. 
The state constantly seeks the means to legit- 
imize its mediating role under conditions of 
political instability and economic dependence. 
Thus, the formulation and implementation of 
policies in education respond to immediate 
economic objectives rather than to the rec- 
ommendations of social research. This explains 
in part why after years of investment in edu- 
cation, the urban poor and the rural population 
still remain marginal to the benefits of formal 
education, while non-formal alternatives outside 
the scope of the state show higher rates of 
success. 

The way in which educational planning has 
been applied, following in many cases the nar- 
row technical expertise of institutions financing 
educational development, has provided the 
tcchno-political elites with a vehicle to legit- 
imize political positions and maintain conditions 
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of hegemonic ideological control. Planning has 
been useful to regulate the functioning of edu- 
cation systems, determine the process of human- 
resource development, and maintain control 
over distributive policy directions associated 
with the capitalist mode of production. Edu- 
cational planning has served to justify as techni- 
cally sound, decisions to accommodate education 
to the changes in the economic and political 
structure. It has failed, however, in developing 
a flexible pool of human resources to form a 
scientific and technical infrastructure. It has 
also failed in building a system of education that 
could rapidly adapt itself to an evolving world 
economic environment within which the region 
is today one of the larger net exporters of 
financial resources in the developing world. 

Planning has been instrumental in legitimiz- 
ing a view of social change as an aseptic process 
of social evolution linked to the growing capacity 
of the most dynamic sectors of the economy but 
unaffected by the contradictions in equality, 
equity and participation in the society at large. 
Educational planning has been understood as 
an end in itself, a rationale which results from 
a mechanistic, problem-solving approach to 
social and economic conflicts. Pl ann er* have 
ignored the fact that the technical assessment 
of a given development situation, estimates 
about its possible evolution, and the identifi- 
cation, design and implementation of alterna- 
tive solutions to development problems are all 
processes deeply rooted in social conflict. 

This view of development issues has been 
reinforced by international organizations 'play- 
ing safe* by emphasizing a separation between 
technical solutions to social problems and the 
political circumstances surrounding them. Plan- 
ning, in this regard, has viewed development 
and social change as a phenomenon that can 
be externally influenced, oriented and stimu- 
lated, rather than as a dialectical process 
resulting from local socio-political dynamics. 
Research on the political economy of education 
focusing on these issues is urgently needed. 

This understanding of the role of planning is 
also reinforced by a view of education as a 
process intended to guide the socio-psycho- 



logical growth of children, rather than as a 
means of transmitting and reproducing a domi- 
nant ideology. In the technocratic approach to 
planning education for development two key 
factors have been overlooked. The first is that 
planning is an organic technical tool. That is to 
say, the logic of educational planning as a tech- 
nique, and its use in the context of the political 
structure of the state, serves primarily to direct 
the evolution and role of education according to 
the dominant ideas at a particular point in time. 
The second is that the primary purpose of 
planning as an instrument of the state is to 
homogenize the rationale determining the econ- 
omic and political practice of the power struc- 
ture in the achievement of its development 
objectives. 



Connecting research 
to educational planning 



Throughout this article reference has been 
made to the lack of cohesion that exists in the 
region between educational research done out- 
side the state's spheres of influence and the 
mainstream planning process. This section 
briefly reviews some relevant cases. These 
reflect to a large extent the national conditions 
within which the main actors in the research 
process arc operating. They have in common, 
however, the fact that although they have been 
relatively successful they arc still largely ignored 
by policy-makers (Lewin, 1987). 



LOW-COST INNOVATIONS 
IN PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 



One of the areas in education perhaps most 
often overlooked in planning education for 
development has been prc-primary education. 
In most cases, although the political importance 
of prc-school education is repeatedly recog- 
nized by governments, in practice its effective 
implementation is costly and politically sensitive. 

The Ccntro dc Estudios y Atcnci6n del Nino 
y la Mujcr (CEANIM), a non-governmental 
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research institution in Chile, has developed and 
tested over the years a community based pre- 
school system that relics on parents and com- 
munity participation (Kotliarenco et al., 1988). 
The research carried out by CEANIM comprises 
two main stages. The first was a comparative 
analysis of alternative models of pre-school 
education. The second focused on an evaluation 
of the experiences of the Centros Comunitarios 
de Atenci6n al Pre-escolar (CCAPs). The latter 
are community managed pre-schools developed 
and implemented by CEANIM in marginal 
urban areas of Santiago. 

The CCAPs are community pre-schools which 
have as a main feature the integration of the 
children's mothers in the management and 
administration of the school as well as in the 
educational activities. In such a context, mothers 
play a key role in the teaching-learning process 
taking place at the classroom level, with the 
assistance of pre-school teachers. The aim is 
to involve the families more directly in chil 
dren's cognitive and socio-affective develop 
ment. 

Following a quasi-experimental design, the 
research assessed the effectiveness of different 
models of pre-school education, including the 
CCATs, using groups of children from low 
socio-economic backgrounds. Several aspects 
were highlighted by the study. Alternatives 
that directly involve mothers in the education 
of their children arc substantially less expensive 
and more effective in the overall administration 
of the programmes compared with regular pre 
school models. This was reflected in the man 
agement of the schools as well as in the number 
of children per adult (teacher). At the level of 
classroom communication, it was also found 
that the CCAPs present advantages over other 
types of pre-school approaches, in terms of 
relationships between parents and teachers, and 
between parents. With regard to child develop- 
ment, it was found that children whose mothers 
were directly involved in their education showed 
a higher level of psychomotor and emotional 
development when compared with children in 
other types of pre-schools. 

Following this experience, CEANIM has 



continued experimenting to improve the CCAP 
model. The number of CCAPs has been in- 
creased, thus reaching other marginal com- 
munities in the country. Efforts have also been 
made to disseminate information about this 
experience throughout the region. 



SEEKING ALTERNATIVES 
IN EDUCATION 
FOR INDIGENOUS POPULATIONS 



The emphasis of planning on the statc-of- 
practice of the formal education system in its 
different modalities often results in linle atten- 
tion being given to research on basic primary 
education for children and adults of ethnic 
minorities. In most cases, it is assumed that 
these important sectors of the population arc 
served through the regular formal system. 
However, existing evidence indicates that these 
sectors are the most severely affected by edu- 
cational inequality in terms of access, attrition 
and quality. 

The Centro Andino dc Accitin Popular 
(CAAP) in Ecuador, the Centro Paraguayo 
dc Estudios Sociol6gicos (CPES) in Paraguay, 
and the Corporation Educativa MACAC, 
also in Ecuador, have made important con- 
tributions to the research on the bilingual edu- 
cation of indigenous communities. These non- 
governmental research centres have carried out 
extensive work on formal and non-formal edu- 
cation being delivered to these sectors of the 
population. They have examined the cfl ts 
of monolingual Spanish primary education on 
student achievement, social integration and 
cultural development. They have also studied 
the effects of indigenous languages on the 
capacity of children and adults to communicate 
and to integrate the traditional and modern 
culture in their everyday lives and the impact 
of education upon this capacity (Sanchcz- 
Parga, 1988). 

Particularly important is the research done 
on adult literacy by the Corporaci6n Educativa 
MACAC in Ecuador. Extensive studies have 
been done on Qucchua-spcaking communities 
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and the relevance of developing educational 
materials that integrate the traditional culture 
into the educational processes. After several 
years, this work is beginning to receive recog- 
nition and is now expected to play a key role 
in the new literacy campaign being implemented 
by the Ecuadorian Government. 



INTEGRATING EDUCATION AND WORK 



Despite the fact that research on technical- 
vocational education has been perhaps one of 
the areas that has traditionally received the 
most attention in terms of education planning, 
such research has focused primarily on large- 
scale, national vocational-training programmes. 
Research on more focus-specific alternatives to 
integrating education and production has not 
enjoyed the same success in reaching policy- 
makers. 

The Consejo de Educaci6n de Adultos dc 
America Latina (CEAAL), based in Chile, has 
done pioneering research in education in co- 
operatives. A regional organization, CEAAL 
has carried out comparative research in five 
countries in Latin America to study the con- 
ditions that exist in co-operatives for the edu- 
cation of their members. These studies have 
provided atlult educators concerned about basic 
primary education and vocational training with 
an overview of the advantages of integrating 
education and work at the workplace. Although 
the research has found that co-operative organ- 
izations arc often plagued by economic and 
political constraints, in those cases where mini- 
mum conditions for their operations take place, 
they offer an effective environment for the 
implementation of educational innovations 
which respond more directly to the needs of 
low-income sectors of the population and the 
training necdsof low-skilled production workers. 

This research has been successful in docu- 
menting an area which has received little 
attention from educators. It has also shown the 
need to furxher explore educational alternatives 
that could be participatory in nature and 
community based. 



PROVIDING BASIC INFORMATION 
TO PLANNERS 



It has been argued that at the core of the 
relationship between educational planning and 
research is the flow and quality of information 
reaching policy-makers. The experience indi- 
cates that in some countries there is a rich 
accumulation of knowledge and information 
that seldom reaches planners. 

The Programa Interdisciplinary dc Invcs- 
tigacioncs en Educacitin (PHE), in Chile, is in 
the process of developing a mechanism that 
will not only gather information through re- 
search on issues relevant to education policy, 
but will also be capable of organizing and pre- 
senting such information in a format that can 
be easily retrieved by policy-planners. This 
experience involves the creation of a system by 
which the priorities and concerns of policy- 
makers and planners can be transmitted to 
researchers, and by which the results of research 
can be fed back into the planning process in a 
form that docs not obstruct their utilization. 

This is one of the few attempts in the region 
of a non-government research institution to 
assume as one of its priorities the implemen- 
tation of such a system. If successful, this 
experiment could serve as a model for other 
institutions in the region. 

The relationships between development and 
educational planning in developing countries 
have been analysed from different perspectives. 
These views show that educational planning 
rests on the belief that the correlation between 
education and development is positive. Edu- 
cation is considered to have a direct influence 
on the socio-economic well-being of low-income 
sectors, economic efficiency and productivity, 
and political development and participation. 
However, no single approach in education or 
the social sciences has been able to generate a 
reliable theoretical framework so as to under- 
stand how these relationships take place in the 
context of underdeveloped social formations, or 
to identify the most effective strategics that can 
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be used to control the contradictions taking 
place between education and development. 

Latin American societies are no exception. A.s 
a result of the predominance of different and 
conflicting development tendencies, the devel- 
opmental role of educational planning has re- 
ceived a variety of social, political and economic 
interpretations. The core ideological base of 
educational planning has been influenced by 
the economic rationale regulating the functions 
of the capitalist mode of production. The dif- 
ferences in approaches to planning education 
have been the result of both the indigenous 
understanding of the process of national de- 
velopment, and political strategies that have 
emerged in response to changes in the relation- 
ships between developed and developing so- 
cieties at the international level. 

Educational development in these societies 
over the past four decades, and the emphasis 
given to schooling as a central pillar in the 
process of modernization, have not taken place 
independently of the cyclical political and econ- 
omic crises affecting these countries. At the 
economic level, governments have directed their 
educational strategies towards achieving indus- 
trialization and technological modernization 
that could lead these societies towards a more 
stable process of economic growth opening the 
doors to self-reliance. 

At the social level, changes in education have 
taken place as part of a global effort to reduce 
marginal ity among large sectors of the popu- 
lation. At the political level, the attempts to 
change education have been led by hopes of 
transformation of traditional channels for pol- 
itical participation. Two questions usually be- 
come central to the process of policy formation 
directed towards changing the role of education 
in society: Who should be the primary target 
to receive the benefits of education? and How 
can the state design, implement and control 
the political and economic role of education 
without jeopardizing interest sectors and with- 
out deepening the conditions for potential social 
unrest? 

Answers to these question have traditionally 
been found in the use of educational planning 



as a technique that ensures efficiency, provides a 
sense of order, and reduces educational and 
social inequality to an apparentlyncutral ground. 
Two assumptions have been central to this 
approach. The first implies that educational 
planning is a non-ideologicai technique based 
on scientific principles that are neutral and 
independent from the political and economic 
contradictions in society. The second assump- 
tion implies that planning is not affected by 
the relations of contradiction and correspon- 
dence that exist in the society, and that planners 
can function independently of the power struc- 
ture to which they belong. Both assumptions 
deal with planning as an aseptic technocratic 
instrument detached from the development 
conflicts that exist in society. 

The success or failure of educational planning 
in the future will be not only an outcome of the 
ways in which planning is conceptualized as a 
technique, but also the results of the inherent 
problems of economic and political stability 
that the region will continue facing. Politically, 
the processes of policy formation in Latin 
America will continue suffering from the con- 
flicts of power characterizing the structure of 
the state in the region. 

Given current development trends, both re- 
gionally and internationally, the chances are 
that the process of public policy planning will be 
far more complex and contradictory in the 
future. This responds in part to a variety of 
interests which governments will be forced to 
represent to niinimize social conflicts. In these 
societies, the ideological diversity among the 
power groups competing for the control of the 
state, both in economic and political terms, is 
greater than those found in developing societies. 
The development of education, the formulation 
of policies and the planning process in the case 
of the latter, tend to represent a more uniform 
spectrum of interests. It also tends to maintain 
the status quo rather than to polarize contradic- 
tions and produce radical changes in the dis- 
tribution of power and wealth. 

Because developing societies do not evolve 
according to this paradigm, the process of policy 
formation becomes a conduit between extreme 
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political alternatives aiming at sometimes op- 
posite development goals over relatively short 
periods of time. In such a context, developing 
societies are often faced with profound changes 
in the development role of their basic insti- 
tutions, including the state and the education 
system, in order to achieve short-term devel- 
opment objectives. Research in documenting 
these changes helps to project planning into the 
future. Without an effective link between plan- 
ning and research, planning education becomes 
a limited exercise, which responds to the most 
immediate pressures facing those formulating 
and implementing policies. 



Notes 

X. At the time, many countries of the region were feeling 
the impact of development strategics heavily depen- 
dent on foreign aid. Among the strong modernization 
values of these strategies were the emphases on 
increasing social participation and democracy. These 
promoted a slow shift of national political strategics 
towards more liberal reforms. This was not the case in 
Brazil and Chile before the military interventions 
in 1964 and 1973 respectively. 

a. During this period, only seven from among twenty 
countries in the region had an urban growth of less 
than 10 per cent, while five others had a growth rate 
between 25 and 32 per cent. 

3. Tourainc (1987) presents a systematic analysis of the 
trends and conditions affecting the development of 
the region, particularly in terms of the power relations 
affecting decision-making. 

4. Public expenditures on education alone, grew from 
3.4 per cent of gross national product in 1970 to 
4.2 per cent in 1980 (Uncsco, 1985). 

5. Scholars have argued that over the years these trends 
shifted modernization towards the model of associated- 
dependent development that exists today in countries 
such as Argentina, Mexico and Brazil (Chilcote and 
Edclstein, 1974. PP- l ~*T> Evans, 1979; Bonilla and 
Girling, 1973; Cardoso, 1973)- 

6. Jorge Ahumada, former member of the IMF and 
Director of the Economic Development Division of 
ECLA at the time, argued that 'a planner cannot 
determine by himself social objectives. He always 
works for an economic system, for a form of social 
organisation and for a political structure. Planning 
thus has a purely technical character, neutral, and it 
cannot be considered as attached to a given political, 
economic or social system* (Ahumada, 1972, p. 4)- 

7. The modernization theory was 'based on the notion 
that there is a direct causal link between five sets of 



variables, namely, modernizing institutions, modern 
values, modern behaviour, modern society and 
economic development' (Fagcrlind and Sana, 1983, 
p. 16). 

An example of the use of educational planning as an 
integral political tool were both the educational 
reform implemented in Chile in the late 1960s during 
the government of Eduardo Frei, and the planning 
of the Escucla Nacional Unificada (ENU) during the 
administration of Salvador AUende. 
Countries like Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay 
are a prime example of these changes. An illustration 
of the implicit assumptions of neo-conscrvative 
economics is to be found in Foxley (1983). 
. Government approaches were influenced by political 
pressures to maintain economic growth under a 
deepening economic crisis produced by a growing 
external debt. The effects of the region** debt on the 
efforts to achieve rapid growth, modernization and 
controlled social mobilization have been devastating, 
and the attempts to reduce the gap between developed 
and developing societies at the international level, and 
between lower and upper classes in the national 
scenarios, have been largely unsuccessful. Despite 
these facts, development and the expansion of social 
services, including education, continue without the 
political and economic base to sustain an expansion 
heavily dependent on the unequal distribution and 
use of resources. 
1 . The problems presented by the 'crisis' affecting Latin 
America in the :980s have been profusely discussed 
from the point of view of its economic implications 
associated to the external debt problem (Foxley, 
1983). For an analysis of the effects of the crisis on the 
social sciences, sec Moralcs-G6mcz (1986). 

12. A prime example of this situation is found in the role 
of university and secondary -school students in Chile. 
Despite the strong intervention of the military state 
in education, the government has not been able to 
obtain political support, and the universities and 
secondary schools arc becoming, once again, import- 
ant agents for the expression of demands for social 
change. 

13. A recent report prepared by the Centre for Educational 
Studies in Mexico argues that between 1980 and 1986 
only 52 per cent of primary- school children sue 
ceeded in the school system, and that over the last ten 
years the drop-out rate has increased from 10.3 per 
cent in 1976 to 10.6 per cent in 1986. 

14. Between 1970 and 1982, public expenditure on 
education in the region grew from 3.4 to 4.4 per cent 
of the gross national product. However, at the end 
of this period, that still remained 1.7 per cent below 
the expenditure of the developing world. Although 
public expenditure per inhabitant in 1982 in the 
region was three times higher than the average for 
developing societies, it was still 4-7 t»nes lower than 
that of developed rountries. In fact, public expendi- 
ture per inhabitant in primary education in the region 
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fell approximately 45 P«" cent in real terms between 
1970 and 1978 (World Bank, 1984). 

15. This situation did not change during the first half of 
the 1980s. Today external assistance still represents a 
major source of funds for developing countries' edu- 
cation programmes (OECD, 1984). At the same time, 
the larger proportion of funds being allocated by 
developing countries for research in education orig- 
inates in donor agencies. 

16. Norbcrto Gonzalez, the Executive Secretary of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, indicated 
in his opening remarks to the International Col- 
loquium on New Directions for Development Plan- 
ning in Market Economies, that 'we arc currcnily 
experiencing the most severe and prolonged crisis of 
the last fifty years, which has forced us to undertake 
a thorough reassessment of many of our long-standing 
assumptions concerning development. This reassess- 
ment covers both long-term development strategies 
and short-term economic policies on the one hand, 
and the role of the economic agents and the manner 
in which they operate, on the other' (GonzaJcz, 
1987, P- 9). 
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Any discussion of a whole educational planning 
and implementation process will comprise 
an interactive analysis of the pertinent sys- 
tems — political, economic and social — and since 
there is no clear end to educational plans, the 
analysis must continue indefinitely. Hence, for 
all practical purposes, any discussion of edu- 
cational planning is partial and based on 
arbitrary decisions about the criteria and 
components. The validity of such decisions 
will be tested according to their rationale, to 
their eventual contribution to the understanding 
of the planning-implemcntation process, and 
according to their ability to improve the plan- 
ning-implemcntation practice. 

The link between educational planning and 
implementation can be considered the Achilles* 
heel of the educational planning process. This 
article is an attempt to develop a conceptual 
framework that might increase our understand- 
ing of chis link, and serve as a basis for the 
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formulation of propositions for interconnecting 
plan contents with the decision-making and 
implementation processes, and suggestions of 
basic outlines for future research. The concep- 
tual framework is based on three basic compo- 
nents: (a) the problem, which focuses on a 
specific educational planning process; (b) the 
decisions, which have to be taken into consider- 
ation in choosing among alternative actions; 
and (c) the social message, for change inherent 
in the educational plan. 

By focusing on these three components we 
have of course had to sidestep many others — the 
type of leadership making the decisions, the 
suitability of the administrative machinery, 
budgetary constraints, national development, 
and social structure arc among the most im- 
portant — but these have been treated frequently 
elsewhere. The rationale behind emphasizing 
these three components is the necessity for the 
active involvement of all concerned. Put dif- 
ferently, the implementation of educational 
planning is never a purely technical process; 
it involves behavioural change in teachers, 
parents, students and administrators as well as 
politicians. 

This is essentially in line with the reasoning 
of the IIEP's Medium-term Plan 1984-1989, 1 
which encourages those involved 'to examine 
planning in the context of decision-making . . . 
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in the light of the specific responsibilities of 
teachers and educationalists' (paragraph 40), 
prescribes 'definition of the "zones of inter- 
action" between planning and decision-making* 
(paragraph 46), and recommends focusing 
'above all on the reality of planning, gaining 
insight into the practice of planning and its 
dysfunctions' (paragraph 77). Our analysis 
will take the Israeli Educational Reform as a 
case in point. 

The educational reform approved by the 
Knesset (the Israeli Parliament) in 1968 had 
two declared purposes: to raise the level of 
academic achievement, particularly of disad- 
vantaged children, and to encourage the inte- 
gration of students of different ethnic origins 
and scholastic backgrounds within the frame- 
work of the school. In Israel that means inte- 
grating students from high achieving North 
American/European backgrounds with those 
from Asian/African backgrounds. Structurally 
a change from 8/4 to 6/3/3 (elementary high 
school to elementary/junior high/high school) 
took place. Unsclcctivc admission to an inte- 
grated district junior high school was guaranteed 
to all pupils who had completed the sixth grade 
in a neighbourhood elementary school. By 
setting new school districts, we intended to 
make these schools heterogeneous in terms of 
socio-economic status (SES) and ethnic origins 
of the students. A four-year comprehensive 
follow-up study was conducted to evaluate 
the Reform. 



The problem 



It is realized today that one of the difficulties in 
finding a scientific basis for confronting prob- 
lems of educational planning is that of locating 
the problem, defining and identifying the de- 
cisions and actions that might effectively narrow 
the gap between reality and desirability. Fol- 
lowing Rittcl and Webber, 2 planning problems 
will be distinguished as 'wicked 1 and 'tamc\ 
The distinction should not be seen as an 
cither/or situation or a dichotomy, but rather 
as a continuum. Hence, each question will be 
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answered in terms of degree — how 'wicked' or 
how 'tame* each problem is. Ten distinct 
properties arc assessed below in these terms, 
and we thus end with profiles of planning 
problems: 

Can the problem be definitively formulated? 
The more 'wicked* the problem the less 
definitively it can be formulated, since in 
order to understand a problem it is necessary 
to have an idea of all its conceivable solutions. 
The goals of the Israeli Educational Reform 
were defined, but there was no direct defi- 
nition of the problem. Several problems were 
implied: the academic achievement gaps be- 
tween different groups of students, general 
low academic achievements, the danger of 
social tension, etc. 

Is there a criterion, an end rule, which tells us 
when a solution has been found? Again, the 
vaguer the criterion, the more 'wicked* the 
planning problem. The end rule of the Re- 
form is a struttural/tcchnical one, i.e. when 
all schools in the country have been re- 
structcd. However, the attempt at social 
integration, as well as the improvement of 
scholastic achievement, has essentially no 
end rule. 

Arc the answers to the problem true or false or 
on a good-or-bad scale? 'Wicked* problems 
arc based on value judgements rather than on 
objective criteria. Indeed, the Israeli Edu- 
cational Reform was accompanied by a com- 
prehensive evaluation which submitted sev- 
eral interim reports and a final one. Each 
was followed by a nationwide socio-political 
discussion of its results and implications. 
AlthoLgh the reports were based on quanti- 
tative results, the discussions around them, 
even between the researchers themselves, 
were mainly value-based. 

Do we have immediate and ultimate tests to 
evaluate solutions? For 'wicked* problems, 
solutions arc hard to appraise, since im- 
plementation itself will raise waves of on- 
going consequences. The evaluation of the 
Israeli Educational Reform continued for 
four years; it has now formally ended, but 
its demise was an arbitrary decision based on 
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political expediency and budgetary con- 
straints. There is today a continuing process 
of evaluation, where data is gathered for 
future analysis, on the assumption that the 
proof of this nationwide reform lies far in 
the future. 

Is the solution a c one-shot operation', or a 
continuing trial-and-error learning process? 
Every implementation solution to a 'wicked' 
planning problem is consequential. Every 
trial counts. One of the big debates about the 
Israeli Reform concerned the fact that it is 
an irreversible act; it cannot be tested on a 
trial-and-error basis. And even if it were 
reversed in the future for this generation it 
has been a 'one-shot operation'. 

Do we have a fully-exhaustive set of poten- 
tial solutions? For 'wicked' planning prob- 
lems, definable solutions arc not possible. 
The Israeli Reform essentially followed the 
American educational structure (6/3/3), Dut > 
the comprehensive schools, which include 
vocational streams, and the continuing devel- 
opment of separate vocational schools, are 
patterned after the British and French sys- 
tems. This is mainly a structural consider- 
ation, but for the unique ingredient of the 
needed curriculum development, teacher- 
training and parents' involvement, no set of 
potential solutions exist. 

Is the planning problem unique? Here, despite 
many similarities between £ wickcd' plan- 
ning problems, each is essentially unique. 
Although many attempts were' made to 
compare the Israeli Educational Reform to 
other reforms, such as those in the United 
Kingdom, Sweden and the contemporary one 
in France, it was found that in the last 
analysis, in spite of many similarities, it is 
unique. Experience from other cases may 
be applied only in very general terms, and 
very little about the implcmcntational process 
itself is applicable. 
Arc planning problems a symptom of other 
problems? 'Wicked' problems tend to be 
symptomatic because of our inability to 
develop full causal explanations. Obviously 
the planning problem of the Reform reflects 



other historical, socio-political problems — for 
instance, the basic gaps between social groups, 
the relatively segregated neighbourhoods and 
public prejudices. 
Can the planning problem be explained in differ- 
ent ways? The importance of this criterion lies 
in the assumption that choosing the expla- 
nation wi'.l determine to a great extent the 
nature of the solution. If, indeed, the problem 
is a symptom of a combination of many fac- 
tors, which is quite common in education, the 
choice of explanation is arbitrary. Actually, 
the planning system will tend to choose those 
explanations for which implementation seems 
most feasible — in other words, the 'tamest' 
explanation. It is well known that social in- 
tegration, increasing scholastic achievements 
and narrowing the achievement gaps between 
students from different backgrounds arc very 
complicated processes, and there is no one 
explanation for them. It is also well known 
that they are the result of many and diverse 
interactions. However, it is found again and 
again, as in the Israeli Educational Reform, 
that the main effort of planning is invested 
in one aspect — in the Israeli case, the struc- 
tural one. In this case, structural change was 
considered necessary, but obviously not suf- 
ficient. It was to serve as a catalyst, trig- 
gering off new processes. However, as always, 
when the main effort is put on the 'tame' 
part of the problem, the 'wicked* parts, which 
might also be critical, arc neglected. 
Docs the planner have the right to be wrong? 
If it is a general principle of science that 
solutions arc only hypotheses to be refuted 
later, 'wicked' educational planning problems, 
which arc not intended to find the truth but 
rather to solve practical social problems, arc 
not immune. The success of the Israeli Edu- 
cational Reform is often considered a politi- 
cal issue, and is discussed more frequently in 
political rather than educational terms. 
Once implementation of the 1'cform, which is 
a long-range change, has begun it can no longer 
be considered solely as an attempt to fulfil its 
objectives; it is conceived as the best solution 
available. Hence, an analysis of the Israeli Edu- | 
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cational Reform clearly points to the 'wicked- 
ness 1 of the planning problem. Moreover, pro- 
files of social planning problems in general, and 
educational ones in particular, tend to be rela- 
tively kicked'. This fact has, of course, direct 
implications for the decision-making and im- 
plementation processes which will be discussed 
below. 

At this point three things should be empha- 
sized. As stated above, rarely will a problem 
be clear-cut 'tame' or 'wicked' and the resulting 
profiles established with each criterion analysed 
as a continuum might provide a better tool to 
get at the nature of the problems and improve 
our understanding of the necessary planning 
strategics. Second, all aspects of any plan, a 
comprehensive plan in particular, should be 
analysed separately and a separate profile estab- 
lished for each. For instance, the structural side 
of the Educational Reform discussed here has 
a much 'tamer' profile than the facets which 
deal with teaching heterogeneous classes, It 
should not be surprising that the structural 
aspects received the most attention, were the 
focus of the Reform, and only later was em- 
phasis placed on the educational process itself. 
This brings us to the third point. Since 'wicked' 
planning problems arc characterized by a high 
degree of uncertainty, it is inevitable that in 
translating them into action, efforts will be 
made to 'tame' them. This might be related 
to conflicts, and might raise unforeseen conse- 
quences, since the decisions will be, in the last 
analysis, political in nature. 



The decisions 



March and Simon 3 distinguish four basic 
types of decisions — those of acceptability, unac- 
ceptability, incomparability and uncertainty — 
based on the ability to identify preferred 
alternatives as a function of the different prob- 
abilities of a choice resulting m positive or 
negative results. 

The acceptable alternative, which among the 
alternatives of action is clearly better than 
all others, and good enough to be accepted. 



Under such ideal conditions decision-making 
can be expected to be quite routine. However 
considering the 'wickedness' of educational 
problems, the situation in educational plan- 
ning is not often ideal. The other three situ- 
ations arc thus more relevant. 
In the unacceptable case the probability dis- 
tributions of outcomes associated with each 
alternative arc known, and a preferred alterna- 
tive can be identified without difficulty, but 
the preferred alternative docs not meet an 
acceptable standard. Unfortunately in edu- 
cational planning decisions in such situations 
have to be made, whether or not the 
alternatives arc satisfactory. It is often a 
case of choosing the least of several evils. 
Consequently, implementation will be con- 
tinuously challenged. 
In educational planning, the situation of incom- 
parability seems to be a frequent problem. 
Here, the probability distributions of out- 
comes arc known, but there is no way to 
identify the preferable alternative. Different 
alternatives of action may involve equally 
expected outcomes, or, more commonly, the 
alternatives themselves arc very likely to pro- 
duce both positive and negative outcomes. 
In turning back to the Educational Reform, 
it seems that the alternatives the decision- 
makers were faced with were best charac- 
terized as incomparable. Indeed, the long 
search for the best alternative produced sev- 
eral, and in the end, the decision was a 
political one, obtruded by a strong political 
figure. In such a situation it could be pre- 
dicted that no evaluation project on a given 
reform will end up with unequivocal results. 
In a situation characterized by uncertainty, the 
probability distributions of the outcomes of 
the various alternative actions are not known. 
This situation, together with the preceding 
one, is characteristic of most educational plan- 
ning situations. 
If, indeed, educational planning problems have 
a 'wicked' profile, incomparability and uncer- 
tainty will be unavoidable. I'lans may be de- 
veloped on the basis of expertise, but the de- 
cisions to implement them will be politically 
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determined, that is, on the basis of subjective 
preference. Successful implementation of edu- 
cational plans cannot be based solely on com- 
pliance and administrative machinery, but has 
to be widely accepted and based on broad 
involvement and participation. The problem of 
communicating the plan is thus brought into 
focus. 



Communicating change 



Diez-Hochleitncr 4 defines planning as an atti- 
tude reflecting the desire for orderly change 
and the formation of a strategy by which the 
change can be brought about. Along this line 
of thought, planning can be seen as a message 
stating the process of change, and implemen- 
tation is the messaged formal expression. A 
plan is a set of symbols embodying some ar- 
ticulated attitude. Educational planning can be 
considered as a process through which the 
communication of shared symbols creates 
intent. 

As states above, educational plans tend to be 
characterized by a kicked' profile, with no 
definitive formulation, no ends to causal chains 
and there arc no immediate or ultimate tests for 
suggested solutions. Hence, educational plans 
can never fully convey the contents of their 
messages. They vary with the way in which 
they arc perceived. Educational planning is not 
only an expression but an impression, and the 
success of the whole planning implementation 
cycle will depend greatly on the interaction 
between the two. 

Educational planning is always interrelated 
with the socio-political sphere; the question is 
to what degree the plan takes this fact into 
account. Indeed, one of the main weaknesses 
of many of the 'blueprint* development plans 
is their negligence of unique socio-political con- 
texts. Practically speaking, far less emphasis 
should be placed on the plan code, that is, 
its professionalized language and rationales, and 
more on the specific addressee of the plan, and 
the contacts between people, groups, adminis- 
trative units and organizations. Unfortunately, 



today there is a need to appear to be advocating 
rationality, which is highly prized and rewarded 
and has an almost magical quality of truth and 
objectivity, and effort is invested in developing 
models, rather than contacts, involvement and 
commitment. 

Educational planning should be considered 
a mode of action, a negotiating process. From 
this practical angle, the evaluation of the plan- 
ning process, cannot wait for its output analysis, 
but will have to respond immediately to such 
questions as 'Is it or is it not opening new 
channels of communication? 1 or 4 Is it or is it 
not stimulating new dialogues?', 

A good deal of attention was given to the 
opening of dialogue channels in the Israeli Edu- 
cational Reform. It was long debated, analysed, 
discussed and approved by Parliament itself. 
The committee heard the views of the teachers' 
unions, experts, parents, administrators and 
politicians. The list in the Parliament Committee 
Report 5 seems to include every conceivable 
interested party. 

The implementation of the Reform still met 
with some public opposition (and several Su- 
preme Court Appeals), but the main message 
of the Reform went through. The public debate 
went from 'integration, why and if to inte- 
gration, how*. 

Because planning has a 'wicked* profile, and 
the alternatives in decision-making arc incom- 
parable, its test is limited to how well it explains 
the difficulties of implementation, on the one 
hand, and how well it indicates ways to improve 
that implementation on the other. When the 
planning process is in practice identified with 
the political process, an attempt is made to make 
sure that the implementation process will itself 
be perceived by the public as a success. Here 
an interesting point emerges. Planning is be- 
coming increasingly accepted and essential to 
the decision-making systems, but it is only its 
contribution to implementation that is con- 
sidered; it is disregarded in the actual selection 
of alternatives. The distinction between feasible 
and possible is blurred, and the planning process 
focuses on the implementation phase. The prob- 
lem is that the implementation process itself 
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often modifies or moulds new educational goals 
m trying to justify implementation and its 
outcomes. 



Towards linkage planning 



Since there is no way to build a comprehensive 
and i.uional strategy of educational planning 
m decision-making situations of uncertainty, 
incomparability and kicked' profiles, a 'linkage 
planning strategy' should be developed. Linkage 
planning would be based on several plans, each 
fairly independent in its implementation, and 
each comprising a relatively controllable unit. 
Supporting systems would be provided for each 
link, which should be based on a developed 
communication network. 

However, we need to keep in mind the fact 
i that comprehensive plans are technically divided 
I into stages or phases, which arc dependent parts 
of a more comprehensive plan, whereas links 
I should have a common orientation but be rcla- 
j tivcly independent. For such links it is easier 
to build a communication network, and to in- 
volve and demand commitment from those upon 
whom implementation depends. 

In many of the educational planning pro- 
cesses described above, there is no way to avoid 
the exploratory nature of implementation. The 
challenge is to build an implementation network 
that will be flexible enough to accommodate 
the dynamics of such an exploratory process. 
Undoubtedly in such linking planning strategy, 
it will be necessary to develop and establish 
co-ordinating mechanisms for the interchange 
I of information to activate the supporting sys- 
tems, to synchronize the actions of the various 
links, and, in some cases, to try to tie the links 
together. Hut it is clear that linkage planning 
strategy is not based on linear sequences of 
actions, and overlapping is unavoidable. In a 
way, the strength of the chain is in the over- 
lapping of its links. 



Pitfalls in implementation 



Every planning problem has its characteristic 
pitfalls, its hidden dancer* and snares, and no 
analysis of educational planning is acceptable 
unless it recognizes them. The following pitfalls 
might serve as suggestions for research on the 
implementation process: 

The process leading from the initial formulation 
of the planning problem to the recommended 
implementation stiategy is very complex, and 
there arc several pitfalls for which to look. 
For example, such complexity might re- 
inforce the tendency to compromise and to 
emphasize feasibility. 

Since many educational planning problems are 
'wicked', the choice among definitions, bound- 
aries, and alternatives for tcatmcnt are not 
established on objective bases, and are vul- 
nerable to pitfalls. Perhaps the more 'tame' 
aspects arc preferred, and there may be a 
tendency to focus on marginal questions, on 
the more feasible aspects rather than the 
more important ones. 

Most educational planning decisions have to be 
taken in situations of incomparability, un- 
certainty) and therefore stress, which may 
lead to the delay pitfall, or to pitfalls of 
compromised decisions. 

The complexities of educational planning might 
lead to the development of over-sophisticated 
(abstract) plans, open to qualitative bias, and 
to the pitfall of status at the price of non- 
communication. 

As far as pitfalls in communication arc con- 
cerned, several questions should be asked 
here. First, ir. educational planning oriented 
towards a multiple audience, or to a mono- 
lithic one (i.e. the pitfall of the addresser)? 
Second, arc contact networks of implemen- 
tation taken into consideration (i.e. the pitfall 
of inner strength and rationale)? Third, has 
the meaning of the plan changed during the 
process of communication (i.e. the pitfall of 
perception)? 

Costs arc of course central to all these consider- 
ations. 'Tame' aspects arc easier to be trans- 
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lated into costs and benefits, and this fact, 
as we have pointed out, may bias decisions, 
the costs of solving 'tame' problems arc 
difficult to compare with the benefits of 
solving the 'wicked' ones, and pitfalls are 
unavoidable. Concentrating on overcoming 
them might even discourage creativity. Rut 
the recognition and understanding of pitfalls 
inherent in educational planning and im- 
plementation arc important. ■ 
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The nature of the task 



The principal objective of this article is to draw some conclusions 
from the critical assessment of educational planning in which the 
authors and others have been involved over the years (cf. Weiler, 
1980; Levin, 1980; Chinapah and Lofstedt, 1983). This critical 
assessment has focused not only on the process and outcome of 
educational planning itself, but on some of the broader assumptions 
and premises about education and the dev. opment of human 
resources on which the theory and practice of educational planning 
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has been based. In other words: The shortcomings of educational 
planning are seen as having their roots not just in the process itself, 
but also in the conditions under which, and the context in which, 
it operates. 

The main argument of this article is that, for educational planning 
to become a more effective tool in the development of human 
resources, it will have to re-establish its linkages with a broader 
range of human competence beyond what is needed in the world of 
work, and become part of a wider array of social and educational 
interventions both within and beyond the formal education system. 

The conceptual key to this argument lies in a re-interpretation 
of the notion of human resources and their development. This 
rc-intcrprctation recognizes the need for thinking of human resources 
development as encompassing a much wider range of human com- 
petence, that is, not only the kinds of competence that arc relevant 
to productive work in the economic sector, but also those that human 
beings need to protect and improve people's health, to keep popu- 
lation growth within reasonable limits, to sustain and develop 
cultural traditions and identities, to enjoy recreational activities, to 
put nutritional resources to the best possible use, to preserve a less 
hazardous and endangered environment, and — last but not least — to 
assume and play an active role as a citizen. All of these kinds of 
competence constitute, in the aggregate, a society's 'human resources'. 
To develop these resources presents a major challenge for a society 
and for those agencies which, like the education system, have a 
special mandate to contribute to this development. At the same time, 
this rc-intcrprctation of the notion of human resources needs to 
recognize that the entire burden of this encompassing task cannot 
be carried by the formal education system alone, but is being, and 
has to be, shared by a number of other mechanisms and institutions 
as well: various 'informal' educational activities, literacy programmes, 
grassroots movements of various kinds, community development 
programmes, the family, various training programmes and the media. 

it is along these two dimensions, broadening the range of human 
competence with which human resource development would concern 
itself and expanding the range of strategics or 'interventions' for 
developing such competence, that we shall need to construct a new 
matrix of human resource development. This article will show how 
such a new conception of human resource development will lead: 
(a) to a new form of planning, 'human competence development 
planning', which would guide, co-ordinate and integrate the different 
subsectors of human resource development; (h) to a new meaning of 
'education' as one of the key interventions in the development and 
improvement of human resources; and (c) against the background of 
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both (a) and (b), to a more appropriate and effective notion of 
educational planning. 

Before moving to the task of developing a new matrix of human 
resource development, this first part will review and summarize the 
evidence on the inadequacies and problems of a notion of educational 
planning that is predicated on an overly narrow conception of 
human-resource development. This evidence is of two kinds: first, a 
set of observations and conclusions on problems internal to the 
structures and processes of educational planning, to be followed then 
by an analysis of the problems and, indeed, crises that have emerged 
in the environment of educational planning and policy. 



EDUCATIONAL PLANNING: 
THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 



The empirical basis for the problems identified in this section is 
derived from surveys conducted in recent years in African and Asian 
countries in a project supported by the Swedish Agency for Research 
Co-operation with Developing Countries (SAREC) based at the 
Institute of International Education at the University of Stockholm 
(Chinapah and Lofstedt, 1983, 1985). For purposes of this diagnostic, 
we treat separately a number of aspects, such as the various imbal- 
ances of educational planning, the problems in the information 
system, participation and decentralization in planning, mismatches 
in the supply and demand of manpower, and the major problems of 
educational financing. 

Imbalances in educational planning 

In its institutional infrastructure, educational planning tends to suffer 
from major vertical and horizontal imbalances in terms of resources, 
responsibilities, and functions. Along the vertical dimension, 
educational planning is often highly centralized and hierarchical, 
which leads to the less than optimal utilization of human and 
material resources and effectively creates a substantial cleavage 
between planning and the base of the education system. Decision- 
making authority and control tend to be concentrated at the top, 
with very little delegation of authority, whir' often makes officers 
at the centre overburdened with relatively minor decisions which 
could have been taken at lower levels and for which they also lack 
adequate information. Shortages of sufficiently qualified staff at 
lower levels arc another reason why decision-making is referred 
upwards and away from the actual implementation situation. Many 
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governments have tried to compensate for lack of qualified staff by 
providing rules and regulations to guide the work at lower levels, 
which tends to create a rigid climate and to stifle the initiative and 
judgement of individual officers. 

At a horizontal level, a growing bureaucracy with ever more 
specialized functions has also led to the increasing compartmcntal- 
ization of administration and decision-making, which makes inter- 
ministerial and inter-departmental co-ordination even more difficult 
than before. 

As a result of socio-economic bias in the recruitment for civil- 
service positions, the educational planning and policy-making system 
tends to be staffed predominantly by members of the upper social 
strata. It is usually also dominated by men. Lower-status social 
classes, castes, ethnic and religious groups as well as women tend 
to be grossly under-represented among planning and policy staff. 
These socio-economic, cultural, ethnic and gender imbalances help 
sustain, in turn, biases in staff recruitment, the definition of problems, 
the identification of priorities and the design of solutions. These 
imbalances also may be related to a lack of awareness of existing socio- 
economic biases in the provision of education across social, ethnic and 
regional groups, and of the lack of sex equality. The planning staff 
thus fails to monitor the system properly and to develop appropriate 
indicators (for example, student achievement by socio-economic 
status, ethnicity and gender), which would be needed to eliminate or 
reduce existing imbalances. Large reserves of human resources among 
the poor and among women thus remain under-utilized in the 
planning, management and delivery of education, and most edu- 
cation/training development projects lack an orientation towards the 
particular situation of women and the poor. 

A related dimension of imbalance in educational planning and 
policy manifests itself in the failure to achieve a rational distribution 
of staff both vertically and horizontally. Many highly qu^ificd 
officers arc concentrated at the top and the centre, which is the most 
attractive, and the result is a shortage of adequately trained stafT at 
lower levels of the administration and in outlying areas. Another 
reason for this maldistribution is the promotion and transfer practice 
in most planning organizations, which tends to lead to a brain drain 
from lower to higher and more central levels in the system. 

As will be discussed below, the heavy involvement of many devel- 
oping countries in external assistance programmes leads to a situation 
where, among the central-level officers, an inordinate number of 
qualified staff arc absorbed by the planning and implementation of 
externally funded projects at the expense of non-aided projects and 
programmes. In many countries, large numbers of expatriate spccial- 
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ists tend to be involved in central-level planning, thus blocking 
promotion avenues and delaying the Tocalization' of staff. 

Shortcomings in the information system 

The information base and the data for educational planning are often 
inadequate in terms of both the present state of the education system 
and the tendencies and projections for its future development. Even 
in such seemingly 'easy' tasks as projecting the need for teachers on 
the basis of student demographics, planners have been frustrated by 
their failure to take into account such factors as migration into and 
out of the teaching profession or the shifts in the role of women 
vis-a-vis the teaching force. The reasons for these shortcomings have 
to do not only with lack of facilities or technical training and with 
the difficulties of predicting socio-economic trends, but also with 
issues of orientation and approach. The collection and analysis of 
information for educational purposes is subject to a variety of biases 
in terms of methodology and the definition of what is and is not 
relevant information. There is usually more emphasis on quantitative 
than on qualitative data, and more stress on easily measurable criteria 
and indicators even though they are less significant. Dropout and 
retention rates may be registered, but without their socio-economic, 
ethnic, linguistic and gender correlates. These various information 
biases reflect in many cases both the dominance of particular research 
and information paradigms, and the socio-political imbalances in the 
composition and deployment of planning staff. 

Participatory planning and decentralization 

Devolution of planning tasks and more participatory planning arc 
seen (or at least professed) by many governments as ways to reduce 
the central bureaucracy, promote democracy and equity, adjust 
educational provisions to the needs of users and mobilize local 
resources. In order to be successful, however, they must meet a 
number of requirements which are often overlooked or neglected. 
Devolution is seldom accompanied by a corresponding upgrading of 
local-level resources (staff, infrastructure, etc.). The delegation of 
decision-making power and even the transfer of material resources 
may be of no avail if there is no adequate capacity at the local level. 

Decentralization also presupposes improved co-ordination in order 
to avoid undesired effects such as increased regional disparities due 
to an uneven distribution of resources. Decentralized decision-making 
and planning also require familiarity with, and commitment to, 
democratic procedures and praxis to allow different local interests a 
fair chance to exercise their influence. The experience of many devel- 
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oping countries suggests that socio-economically more advanced 
regions and elites tend to benefit the most from decentralization and 
devolution. Decentralization thus tends to be implemented on the 
terms of the strong and to the detriment of the weak. 

Educational planning^ manpower needs and employment 

Very few education systems in developing countries arc truly success- 
ful in providing the right types of qualification in the right quantity 
to the right people at the right time. Reasons for this mismatch 
include both technical inefficiencies in the education system and in 
the planning structure, and the imbalances referred to above. How- 
ever, there is also a political problem of distribution since a large 
number of people in a given society compete for relatively scarce 
educational services and opportunities. Political pressure inside and 
outside the education system is common and may take many different 
forms. Funds allocated for the expansion of primary education, for 
instance, have been known to be diverted to secondary and tertiary 
education as a result of political pressure from the urban middle 
class. Other well-known problems include the relative oversupply 
of highly trained manpower as a result of rapid expansion of higher 
education, and the increase in the percentage of unemployed and 
underemployed school-leavers in many areas. Common deficiencies 
in the provision of manpower have to do with: (a) the undcrsupply 
of middle-level manual/technical manpower; (b) an oversupply of 
middle-level white-collar manpower; and (c) an oversupply of high- 
level manpower, especially of graduates of the arts and humanities, 
combined with a simultaneous shortage in certain other areas such 
as agriculture and forestry. 

Many developing countries face great difficulties in achieving 
optimal horizontal distribution of manpower across different sectors, 
both within the modern sector and between the modern and tra- 
ditional sectors. Equally difficult seems to be the problem of the 
vertical distribution of manpower, or how to gear educational output 
to the optimal structure of the labour force by skill levels. Policy- 
makers and planners in many countries seem to lack the proper 
methods and techniques to assess correctly the ratios between 
high-, middle-, and low-level manpower, given the existing level of 
technology. Obviously, the problem of correctly projecting the 
supply of manpower vertically or horizontally relates not only to 
the output capacity of the education system, but also to existing 
vocational guidance and labour-exchange services which tend to be 
rather inefficient. As a result, the problem of providing employment 
to graduates in relevant fields seems to be considerable in both 
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socialist and free-market systems. A Chinese study found that out of 
about a million graduates from colleges and vocational schools in the 
early 1980s, less than half were actually working some years later 
in the fields they had been trained for (Lofstedt, 1986, p. 14). 

Finance and planning 

The effective integration of budgeting and planning has always 
been one of the more difficult parts of the policy process in education. 
While the lack of such integration is serious enough under the best 
of circumstances, it becomes a matter of grave concern in periods of 
increasingly severe resource constraint (Lcwin, 1987). The following 
arc only the most prominent manifestations of the problem which 
many developing countries encounter: 

A lack of recognition of the importance of educational development 
resulting in inadequate allocations of financial resources to edu- 
cation. 

Late disbursements by central agencies causing delays in programme 
implementation. 

Ad hoc reallocations of funds during the plan period (as a result of 
changed priorities, demands, political pressure, etc.) causing 
disturbances in programme implementation. 
The difficulty of managing and co-ordinating funds coming from 
different sources (public, private, external, local, etc.), which leads 
to the ineffective and haphazard distribution of financial resources. 
A lack of central funds which may tempt governments into under- 
taking premature decentralization (to encourage local fund-raising) 
or into promoting the privatization of education (which may solve 
some financial problems but at the same time create new problems 
of co-ordination and planning). 
The inventory of problems presented in this section is by no means 
exhaustive, but suggests the range of problems which the practice 
of educational planning in many developing countries has encoun- 
tered. Some of these problems arc of a more 'technical' or organiz- 
ational nature, and could be seen as resulting from deficiencies 
in existing structures and processes which, at least in theory, could be 
remedied. Other problems seem to be of a more functional or 
'organic* kind in that they reflect conditions and cleavages of the 
wider socio-economic and political system of which educational 
planning is a part. Some of the stalling patterns discussed above 
seem to be of this kind. Whatever strengths or weaknesses edu- 
cational planning may have cannot be adequately understood without 
understanding the dynamics and constraints prevailing in its 
environment. 
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PROBLEMS AND CRISES IN THE ENVIRONMENT 
OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



As the previous section has shown, educational planning has had a 
good share of its own problems, problems that have to do with the 
way in which the process of educational planning is conceived, 
organized, structured, carried out and evaluated. If these were the 
only problems, however, they might be remedied by some internal 
reforms of the educational planning operation itself; indeed, there 
has been some improvement over the years in such matters as the 
information base for educational planning, the quality of planning 
staff, the sophistication of projections, etc. (sec Psacharopoulos 
and Woodhall, 1985). 

While such reforms in the internal workings of educational 
planning have helped, they fail to address the full nature of the 
problem. For educational planning, just as education itself, is 
deeply affected by its environment, by the kinds of problems and 
crises that have emerged in the social and political context of edu- 
cation systems. It would carry us beyond the scope of this article to 
engage in a more detailed discussion of this environment and its 
crises, but of particular significance for our argument here are: 
(a) the crisis of the state: (b) the crisis of the production and utiliz- 
ation of knowledge; and (c) the crisis of the system of international 
development co-operation. 

The crisis of the state 

To put the issue in the shortest possible form, the modern state, 
in developed and developing societies alike, is 'overloaded 1 (Rose, 
1980). The demands placed upon the state arc constantly increasing, 
while its capacity to respond adequately remains at best constant 
and often declines as a result of declining real resources, greater 
complexity of its tasks, and greater controversy about both the ends 
and the means of the policy process (Habcrmas, 1975; Wolfe, 1977; 
Weiler, 1978). The implications of this 'crisis of legitimacy' for 
educational policy and planning are of two kinds. As the social 
demand for education continues to play a powerful role in the social 
dynamics of most countries, the delivery of education services 
becomes an important indicator and symbol for the state's willingness 
and ability to respond to the needs of iis people, and thus plays a 
critical role in the overall strategy of the state to retain both its 
power and its legitimacy. 
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The crisis of knowledge production and utilization 

It has always been an article of faith, at least at the level of rhetoric, 
that knowledge and research were an integral and indispensable 
clement of the policy process, in education as elsewhere, and that 
good planning needed good research just as healthy children need 
good nutrition. The reality of that relationship between knowledge 
and action, between research and planning has always been prob- 
lematic. In the special case of educational planning, the relationship 
has been particularly problematic, at a number of different levels. 
First of all, the knowledge and information base of educational 
planning has been notoriously poor. 

At a second level, educational planning has generally found it very 
difficult to absorb and utilize such research as docs exist on the 
relationship between education and work, on the determinants of 
educational outcomes, on the nature of decision and resource allo- 
cation processes in complex organizations. 

Finally, educational planning has not functioned at all as a stimulus 
or a catalyst in a world of research which, as far as education is 
concerned, is badly in need of stimulation and re-thinking. 

The crisis of international development co-operation 

Aid under both bilateral and multilateral auspices has p..aycd quite 
an important role in the development of education in the Third 
World. Although limited in quantitative terms (roughly 10 per cent 
of total educational expenditures), the association of educational aid 
with technical assistance and expertise and the 'model* character of 
many aid-supported projects have helped to make the impact of aid 
significantly larger than the mere figures would suggest. 

Rut the resource issue is only one, and not even the most critical, 
aspect of what looks like a serious crisis in international development 
co-operation. At least as important arc: first, a considerable deterio- 
ration in the relationship and interaction between donor agency and 
recipient countries, particularly over issues of tied aid and over 
conditions and modalities of aid agreements; second, the increasing 
debate over whether the existing system of international development 
co-operation makes any sense; and, finally, the role of external aid as 
a vehicle for importing alien cultural elements. 



THE GAP BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
AND THE INTEGRATED DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 



The preceding sections have provided a brief overview of some of 
the major shortcomings, fallacies, and crises in educational planning. 
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These shortcoming , have been seen in part as a function of weaknesses 
and inadequacies "n the internal functioning of educational planning, 
and in part as a reflection of much broader problems which pervade 
the political, economic, research and international environment 
within which educational policy is being made. In this section, we 
will return to one of the claims made at the outset, namely, that 
educational planning is predicated on, and tends to reinforce, an 
overly narrow conception of human resource development. 

Inspired by human-capital theorists and economists of education, 
the conceptual, methodological, and empirical Classics' on edu- 
cational planning have tended to concentrate on purely economic 
criteria for ascertaining the roles and functions of education— formal 
schooling as a source of skills, qualifications and certifications relevant 
to the domain of production (see, Shultz, 1964; Psacharopoulos, 
1973; Blaug, 1968). Educational planning had to be geared tcwards 
the manpower required for the economic growth of society, human 
beings were to be made more productive and educational planning 
was seen in this context as a vital instrument for gearing educational 
development towards the economic needs of society. Although 
severe doubts and criticisms were raised on the limited roles and 
functions attributed to educational planning in the process of human 
resource development, evidence shows that the application of 
economic rationales for hum in resource development remains up to 
the present a powerful maxim in the theory and practice of edu- 
cational planning (sec Youdi and Hinchliffc, 1985; Louric, 1985). 

Notwithstanding attempts in different directions, the fact remains 
that a primarily economic analysis of education has tended to distort 
the very conception of the human clement in the process of develop- 
ment. Recognizing this limitation, efforts were made in the 1970s to 
redefine human resource development in terms of a strategy for 
satisfying basic human needs (Chinapah and Fagcrlind, 1979). The 
whole purpose of development was not to be to develop things but 
to develop man. In this context, educational planning was seen as 
instrumental in the process of an all-round development of human 
beings, intellectually, socially, politically, morally, aesthetically and 
physically. It seems fair to say that this earlier effort at re- 
conceptualizing the notion of human resource development away 
from a purely economic construct has had limited impact on the 
reality of educational policy and planning. 
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Concepts and policies 
for the development of human competence 



This section of the article addresses the task of rethinking not just 
of the nature, theory and practice of educational planning, but of 
our conception of development altogether, and of the ways in 
which human beings relate to it, by generating, against the back- 
ground of the diagnostic performed in the previous section, a con- 
ception of development based on the notion of human competence. 
This conception will, in turn, lead to a new and different understanding 
of the role of planning in the development of human resources as 
well as the role of educational planning for the development of 
human competence. 



THh HUMAN FACTOR IN THE DEVELOPMENT MATRIX 



The concept of development underlying the notion of human com- 
petence is predicated on the role of people as autonomous participants 
in the process of social change and improvement, capable (com- 
petent) of both understanding the complex dynamics of development 
processes and of affecting and influencing the direction of these 
processes (Gran, 1983). Just as 'development' has many facets, the 
human capabilities and competencies required to participate actively 
in these different facets range as widely. Once we understand devel- 
opment as no longer limited to the realm of economic production and 
consumption, but as also including such things as the sustenance 
of cultural traditions and identities, the quality and case of inter- 
personal and intcrgroup communication and action, the inculcation 
and growth of active and critical citizenship, the possibility for 
recreation and creative uses of leisure time, and the achievement 
and preservation of good health, the range of 'human competence' 
required to sustain this wide array of development objectives expands 
correspondingly. To achieve this range of human competence in a 
concerted, coherent fashion thus becomes a major policy challenge. 
To plan for this concerted effort gives a new and both more ambitious 
and exciting meaning to the old notion of human resource develop- 
ment. Inasmuch as education plays a role in bringing about this new 
range of human competence, educational planning would become an 
integral part of this new overall effort at the planning of human 
competence development, and we shall deal later with what this will 
entail for the future of educational planning as we know it. 

Hut let us return for a moment to the overall concept. One of the 
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Intervention 

Work 



General 
education 

Vocational 
training 

On-the-job 
training 

Family 
upbringing 

Community 
development 

Literacy 
movement 

Mass 
media 

Cultural 
institutions 



FiC. i. Types of imervention and areas of human competence. 

elements of the new concept of development is the multiplicity and 
diversity of human competence that is required to sustain the ideal 
of the autonomous, active participant in the development process. 
In Figure I, the most important among these areas of human com- 
petence are indicated across the top of the matrix. While these do not 
necessarily cover all the capabilities that would be needed, they 
would seem to represent the most significant ones. They are probably 
self-explanatory, but it may be important to emphasize once more 
that, while many of these capabilities arc related to one another, they 
also represent objectives in their own right. For example, it is obvious 
that poor health and nutrition will have a detrimental effect on a 
person's ability to participate in the process of economic production. 
At the same time, however, there is absolute and independent value 
in sustaining peoples' health and physical well-being regardless of 
its impact on their productive abilities. 

The point of the matrix in Figure i is precisely to visualize this 
complex relationship between, on the one hand, the objectives of 
developing competence across the full range of human activity and, 
on the other hand, the array of strategics that are available to achieve 
those objectives. These strategics can be identified in terms of their 
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institutional source (family, school, media, etc.) or in terms of the 
kind of intervention (resource allocation, literacy training, regulation, 
publication, etc.). For purposes of illustration, the matrix in Figure i 
includes examples of both. Each 'cell' of this matrix represents a 
more specific instance of intervention; for example, the production 
of a nationwide magazine for newly literate people would appropri- 
ately represent an intersection between the 'literacy' strategy and the 
objective of better social communication competence; similarly, one 
might think of the combination of different strategics for achieving a 
particular objective, as in a combined media and educational cam- 
paign in favour of certain family planning programmes; the devel- 
opment of competence regarding nutrition may involve regulatory 
measures by a government (for cxcmplc, the proscription of certain 
foodstuffs) as well as mediaand community development programmes 
on the better use of local products. 



The notion of human competence as a key issue in development, and 
the complex set of social interventions involved, present a major 
challenge to the world of policy. At the policy as well as at the concep- 
tual level., some of the simplifications of conventional and overly 
narrow models of human resource development will have to give 
way to more complex and comprehensive policy strategics. These 
strategics will have to be cognizant of both the broader range of 
competencies that form the objectives of human competence devel- 
opment, and of the richer set of social interventions that can be 
mobilized to achieve those objectives. As a result, policy will need to 
adopt a posture of much greater cross-sectoral conccrtation. This 
change in policy posture will, in turn, affect at least three different 
domains of policy: planning, the organization and structure of the 
policy process, and the role of knowledge and research in the making 
of policy. 

Planning the development of human competence 

The kinds of human competence that have been defined in the 
previous section arc delivered through more or less formalized and 
institutionalized agencies acceding to more or less clearly defined 
intervention strategics. A task of such complexity requires careful 
and comprehensive planning in order to maximize the contribution 
of each intervention or set of interventions to achieving the desired 
competence. This kind of planning can only succeed on the basis of: 
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(a) a thorough examination of the kinds of competence people have 
or lack with regard to the different areas of human activity; (b) a 
conception of human beings as autonomous and dynamic agents of 
change; and (c) a consistent and well-defined policy of development 
that is predicated on (b). In this situation, those responsible for 
planning the development of human competence face a number of 
specific tasks, such as: (a) assessing the strategies, institutions, modes 
of delivery and target groups in the present human competence 
development system; (b) identifying gaps and overlaps in delivery; 
(c) predicting future competence needs; (d) considering alternative 
strategics and modalities; and (c) designing and implementing 
evaluations. 

Human competence development and the organizational structure 
of the policy process 

To conceive of a policy of human competence development docs not 
necessarily call for new and different structural arrangements. Several 
of the policy and planning functions required by such an approach 
could quite possibly be executed through already existing adminis- 
trative structures. Making use of existing structures would certainly 
avoid the creation of additional bureaucratic machinery which, as we 
have shown, is one of the reasons for the dilemmas which the modern 
state faces. What the 'human competence' approach to policy will 
require, however, is (a) a restructuring of tasks within existing organ- 
izational entities, and (b) a major rethinking and revision of the 
linkages between the various organizational and administrative units 
involved in one or another aspect of the development of human 
competence. An example of (a) would be the restructuring of both 
the agenda and the organization of a Ministry of Education (or a 
Ministry of Communication) to reflect more adequately the full range 
of human competence to which the education system should be 
geared. The linkages mentioned in (b) should be such as to facilitate 
and ensure concerted action between, say. Ministries of Health, 
Education, Community Development, and Communication in the 
interest of a joint programme towards more adequate family planning. 
The precise nature of the linkages to be established will be a function 
of specific conditions and traditions in a given country; they could 
be in the form of inter-departmental councils or national networks, 
might involve public and non-governmental agencies or represen- 
tatives of the groups who are to benefit from a given policy, etc. 
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Knoiclcdgc needs and the role of research 

The nature and complexity of policies for the development of human 
competence places great demands on the supply and management of 
appropriate information. Given the cross-sectoral quality of these 
policies, this information will have to come from different domains 
of knowledge (health sciences, communications, food research, social 
psychology, etc.), and will have to be carefully integrated to provide 
an adequate knowledge base for decisions, planning, and implemen- 
tation. The design of an ongoing evaluation of policies for human 
competence development is particularly important as a means to 
adjust the 'mix' of intervention strategics in the light of accumulating 
experience. The structures and organizational arrangements for this 
task of producing, processing, and disseminating appropriate know- 
ledge will again be a function of each country's specific conditions 
and, especially, the existing infrastructures for the generation and 
utilization of knowledge. The important thing seems to be the 
realization that: (a) research and development form a particularly 
indispensable prerequisite of successful policy where the development 
of human competence is concerned; (b) that the identification and 
improvement of the kinds of competence needed at the grassroots 
level will require a particularly and serious research effort; and 
(c) that the effort to generate the knowledge needed has to reach 
across conventional disciplines, schools of thought and methodologies. 



The role of education and educational planning 



Moving from the narrow confines of the conventional notion of 
human resource development to the concept of human competence 
that has been developed in the previous section opens up a wide 
and complex field of policy ideas and action. Moving beyond purely 
work- and productivity-related capabilities towards the full range of 
competence for the development of human potential provides a first 
step towards a more integrated policy framework for attending to and 
supporting the human element in the development process: Health, 
cultural traditions, citizenship, nutrition, and recreation arc no longer 
seen as more or less isolated Sectors', assigned to the responsibility of 
separate governmental or non-governmental agencies, but become 
at least potentially part of an overall strategy for the comprehensive 
development of human competence and of human resources in a 
wider sense. 

At the same time, the matrix developed above (Fig. i) allows 
us to accommodate conceptually the multiple strategics thai arc 
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available for the purpose of developing human competence in its 
various realms. Some of these Strategies of intervention' may well be 
more appropriate for certain kinds of human competence than for 
others, but each strategy has a potential role to play in the overall 
task of improving human competence as a development objective 
in its own right. It is this 'orchestration' of different strategics which 
lies at the heart of the planning effort that the previous section has 
described: 'Planning the development of human competence' is a 
task that not only has multiple objectives, but also employs multiple 
strategics, and thus requires a very special effort of co-ordination 
and equilibration. 

It would carry us beyond the scope of this article to map this 
entire area of policy and planning for human competence devel- 
opment in any more detail than has been provided in the previous 
section; we sec this comprehensive mapping as a major theoretical 
as well as political task, and recommend it to the attention of our 
colleagues in the field of development studies as well as policy analysis. 
We arc struck, for instance, by the possibilities that a more integrated 
conception of human competence development would open up for a 
more concerted use of traditional learning systems, literacy work, 
and community development programmes for strengthening com- 
petence in such areas as health, nutrition, cultural awareness and 
social interaction. 

While education, as we have shown, is only one of several strat- 
egies for intervening in the development of human competence, it 
continues to attract particular attention because of: (a) its extensive 
presence throughout a society and across most regional, social and 
cultural cleavages; (b) its susceptibility to being re-directed or 
manipulated, more easily than many other social institutions, by the 
state and/or powerful social and economic forces in the society; 
(c) its critical role in providing, through its certification function, 
access to a variety of social statuses and rewards; and (d) its consider- 
able cost to a society in terms of both material and human resources. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR FORMAL EDUCATION, 
PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 



As a strategy for the development of human competence, the formal 
education system has at least the potential of making a major contri- 
bution. Whether or not it will make that contribution depends in no 
small measure on whether our thinking about formal education can 
move beyond the exclusive or dominant preoccupation with preparing 
people for the world of work. Once this limited focus has been 
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overcome, there is a wide range of policy initiatives that would 
enhance the contribution of formal education to developing various 
kinds of human competence, and that would have obvious impli- 
cations for how much of what competences are provided when and 
how in the context of the school system. Regarding these impli- 
cations, we will concentrate on curriculum and the teaching and 
learning activities in the school system, and the planning and man- 
agement of school systems. 

The notion of competence refers to a broad set of physical and 
mental qualities and assets that human beings need to deal auton- 
omously and effectively with various life situations in order to create 
better conditions for themselves in constructive interaction with 
others. Competences thus include knowledge about various important 
aspects of human existence, the skills to handle mental and physical 
tools in a creative way, and the ability to interact with other people 
in a variety of contexts, including conflictual ones. 

Curriculum development and the teaching -learning process 

Curriculum development thus becomes a case in point. It would 
start by identifying the main areas of competence that could best be 
dealt with in schools, rather than by other agencies such as health 
services or co-operatives. The most important task, however, would 
lie in constructing a curriculum that recognizes the radical redefinition 
of the relationship between school and the rest of society that the 
notion of human competence development implies. Such a curriculum 
would relate more directly and explicitly to the various realms of 
human and social activity where competence is needed. The know- 
ledge and skills imparted cannot be artificially fragmented and 
presented in small portions according to some inner logic of the 
subject. The teaching-learning process cannot be arbitrarily cut into 
fragments of time called 'lessons*. The role of the teacher would 
have to be redefined into that of not only transmitter of knowledge 
and skills but of active intermediary between the learner and situ- 
ations where competence of a given kind is generated, delivered and 
applied. 

This kind of teaching-learning process will require multiple 
linkages between the school and the classroom, on the one hand, and 
people and institutions active in the respective area of human 
competence (for example, (a) in culture, theatres and actors; (b) in 
policy, political parties and government authorities; (c) in work, 
employers and employees in enterprises). The different rows in our 
human competence matrix, in other words, constitute meeting 
points for different agencies involved in developping the same or 
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1 related sets of competence. In this interactive mode, it will be 

; possible for competences to be acquired in real-life situations where 

i they arc applied and demonstrated by people who have mastered 

them; theory and practice can be integrated in a way that is not only 
pcdagogically and cognitivcly sound but also conducive to a more 
j concerted development effort. 

Planning and management of school systems 

j In discussing the role of formal education in the development of 

i human competence in the previous section, some necessary changes 

j in the construction of the teaching-learning environment and other 

: aspects of the education system have been discussed. These changes 

1 will have implications not only for the classroom, but for the wider 

! issue of planning and managing education systems, such as adminis- 

! trative and organizational structures, personnel, research, information 

| use and information management, and evaluation and monitoring. 

I The existing administrative and organizational structures for 

, educational planning, in developing countries as elsewhere, cannot 

j accommodate the planning of an education system which seeks to 

i cover the wide range of human competence required in different 

j domains and sectors, and which also aims at much closer interaction 

j with a wide variety of other agencies in a more integrated effort of 

| human competence development. At present, the administrative and 

organizational structures for planning arc tightly linked to the man- 
■ dates of different ministries (health, education, arts and culture, 

I manpower, human resources, youth and sports, social services, 

women's affairs and information). In the context of human com- 
petence development, however, educational planning must be part of 
an intcrscctoral approach to the public administration of human 
1 resource development. These intcrscctoral arrangements arc vital at 

| ministerial, departmental, and institutional levels so that the flows 

1 of information and communication across the sectors of human 

development may facilitate the educational planning processes, and 
in particular, the resource allocation and distribution procedure. 

An improvement of the organizational and administrative struc- 
tures for educational planning within the context of human com- 
petence development requires new roles and functions of the planning 
personnel. Educational planners have to play new roles and assume 
new responsibilities that arc rather different from their conventional 
professional profiles. So far, the main concern of educational planners 
has been to estimate the inflows and outflows of students and 
teachers in the formal education system, the planning of school 
facilities, and rather technical projections for the allocation and 
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deployment of resources. Their training was oriented towards the 
limited functions of formal schooling in a more restricted concept of 
human resource development. By contrast, the new tasks set for 
planning within a new and more holistic approach to human resource 
development place new demands on the skills and understanding of 
educational planners. This means that both the pre-service and the 
in-service training of educational planners is to be readjusted to their 
new roles, functions and professional identity. These training and 
staff-development programmes need to have a multidisciplinary 
structure, content, and orientation so as to enable educational 
planners to understand and cope with their new tasks. 

The nature of the knowledge needed for a successful implemen- 
tation of strategies for human competence development will require 
a special research effort. This research would be multidisciplinary 
and flexible in terms of design, methods, and analysis. Performance 
indicators would no longer be school achievement alone but also 
include psychological and biophysical indicators. The quality of 
researchers and the nature of conceptual frameworks, instruments, 
and methodology would be oriented towards the diversity of inputs 
and effects envisaged in the areas of human competence develop- 
ment, including the expansion beyond primarily work-related kinds 
of competence. A range of methods will probably have to be used, 
including both experiments and quasi-experimental methods for 
complementing each other. 

The information base for educational planning in the context of 
human competence development has to be improved in both quan- 
titative and qualitative terms. Beyond educational data and statistics, 
information from other sources (health registers, records on cultural 
and social activities, household surveys, etc.) will become of critical 
importance for the planning effort. Besides expanding the sources of 
information, the information management system needs to be 
improved and a systematic dissemination procedure has to be 
created in order that different actors and beneficiaries may be prop- 
erly informed about the innovations, policy changes, and reforms 
taking place in all areas of human competence. 

The evaluation and monitoring of the extent to which educational 
planning accomplishes its different tasks in human competence 
development will demand not only a larger data base but also an 
integrated system of evaluation and monitoring. This system will 
have to take into account the organizational and educational inno- 
vations proposed, the heterogeneity of aims and objectives and the 
resulting value conflicts, and the diversity of different clienteles. 
The interactions among various actors and beneficiaries and at various 
points in the implementation process call for a participatory system 
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of evaluation and monitoring with continuous dialogue, inter- 
ventions, and feedback from a wide range of personnel involved in the 
overall educational effort. In keeping with the principle of linking and 
concerting interventions by different agencies, joint evaluation and 
monitoring teams with representatives cf different agencies would be 
particularly desirable. 

Just as planners and other types of personnel, evaluators and 
monitors would require a mix of analytical skills and competences 
in order to fulfil their roles and functions properly in the context 
of human competence development. 

The principal objective of this article has been to rethink the notion 
of human resources not only in the sense of human beings as resources 
in the development process but also in the sense of mental and 
physical resources or competences available to human beings. 
Against the background of an analysis of internal and external 
problems relating to educational planning we have suggested a 
rcintcrpretation of the human element in the development process 
and reflected on the kinds of competence that human beings need in 
order effectively to cope with the multiple challenges of life. We have 
seen these challenges as relating not only to the world of work and 
productivity but also to the need for a whole range of life-related 
competences in the areas of health, family management, culture and 
recreation, political participation and citizenship. 

It is the need for this broad range of competences that necessitates 
a new agenda in the development of 'human resources' in the senses 
referred to above. We have sketched this new agenda conceptually 
in a matrix of human competence development which brings together 
the competences needed and the various interventions required to 
develop and improve them. 

As the third section of this article has shown, re-thinking educational 
policy along the lines of the notion of human competence has a 
number of important implications for educational planning and 
administration. The most important of those have to do with the 
need for a more integrated and concerted approach to planning so 
as to take into account the comprehensive nature of human com- 
petence development. This need for integration implies in turn a 
number of changes in administrative structures and procedures, in 
the training and orientation of personnel, and in the nature of the 
information base on which planners and administrators have to rely. 
In addition, shifting the perspective of educational policy more in the 
direction of issues of human competence gives a new meaning to the 
role of evaluation in educational planning and administration. Not 
only docs evaluation become more important and, given the com- 
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plcxity of the task, more difficult, it also acquires a new set of criteria 
that arc directly derived from the notion of human competence as 
developed earlier in this article. As a case in point, it becomes 
eminently important to assess the extent to which education systems 
arc effectively able to transcend conventional and narrow meanings 
of 'outcome' to include a much wider and fuller range of competence, 
including those needed to function not only in the economic, but 
also in the cultural, political/civic, bio-medical, environmental, and 
recreational realms of human activity. ■ 
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Does company strategy 



have any lessons 

for e ducational planning? 

Alain Bienayme 



During the 1960s and 1970s, educational plan- 
ning generated great hopes as its techniques 
began to spread. There were several reasons for 
this enthusiasm. Economic analysis, borne along 
by the wave of growth in the West, was dis- 
covering the role of human capital and claimed 
to be able to gauge its contribution to national 
economic performance and its role in individ- 
ual careers. School enrolments, the number of 
graduates and R&D expenditure became growth 
variables on a par with physical capital stock 
and labour (Dcnisom Malinvaud et al.). The 
developing countries saw educational planning 
as a means of asserting their national identity 
and allocating resources rationally in a form of 
investment which was held to be decisive for 
their future. 

In the last fifteen years, enthusiasm has 
waned. This is certainly not because the quali- 
fications of the working population are no longer 
considered a valuable asset: indeed, there has 
been a semantic shift from the concept of 
'manpower' to that of 'brainpower* as the mov- 
ing force behind growth today. But educational 
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planning has not escaped the harmful effects of 
the world economic crisis, first, because of the 
impact of that crisis on budgetary restrictions 
and the employment of young people and, 
second, because of the shortcomings in both 
the methods and the overall approach of a cer- 
tain kind of educational planning. In particular, 
the idea of gearing training programmes to 
the specific requirements of career outlets has 
proved illusory. But this new awareness is con- 
fusing to those anxious to have practical pre- 
scriptions. 

Education cannot make progress in the dark, 
and one idea to have emerged recently is that 
the experience of companies known for the 
quality of their strategic thinking and the lasting 
successes resulting from it might provide in- 
spiration for a renewal in the management of the 
education system. Can national education poli- 
cies, faced with an environment which has 
become constricting, critical and demanding, 
find inspiration in the exercise in forecasting 
represented by strategic thinking and action and 
thus emerge from the cul-de-sac which a certain 
kind of planning has been unable to avoid? 

In order to answer this question it is first 
necessary to show that strategy is not really at 
odds with planning, but, rather, that it alters 
its approach. The next step is to identify the 
challenges, the major difficulties confronting 
educators in their classrooms, schools and uni- 
versities, and, indirectly, their administrators. 
Nothing, however, could be more dangerous 
than to cherish the fresh illusion that the stra- 
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tcgic approach adopted in industrial competition 
by a handful of companies offers a panacea. 
Just as the best plans have often provided an 
excuse for inactivity cr conservatism in unfore- 
seen situations, so there are particular problems 
associated with strategic thinking: naturally, it 
has its own methods, which are somewhat 
disconcerting for seekers of certainty, in that 
they set out hypotheses in a relatively informal 
manner. But the nub of the matter is The com- 
patibility between the content of a strategic de- 
cision and the range of measures which school 
and university organizations feel able and will- 
ing to put into effect. 

The virtue of a strategic plan resides, strictly 
speaking, in its educational value, which de- 
pends in turn on the extent to which it can make 
educators more efficient. The work that they 
arc expected to perform will therefore depend 
on how emphasis is placed in the structures and 
tasks of the educational machine, and the system 
of rewards and recognition of abilities and skills. 



The crisis in educational planning 



It is generally heid that the time-scale in indus- 
try is a long one. The time taken by production 
cycles in heavy investment sectors and the 
periods of transition to new technologies force 
companies to base their decisions on time-scales 
varying between two to five years and fifteen 
to twenty years. These times do not fit in with 
the political calendar, nor do they correspond 
to the daily, monthly or annual schedules for 
the routine operations of company life. 

Educational cycles also fail to correspond to 
political cycles. The amount of time needed for 
an educational reform to take effect is greater 
than that available to the political authorities 
responsible for the reform. On average, thirteen 
years of schooling and six years at a university 
are needed to produce a high-level graduate. 
Even more time is needed ' o enable the new- 
style teachers, who arc the product of edu- 
cational reform, to demonstrate their talents to 
the full. Can a plan — a set of procedures and 
organizations enjoying relative administrative 



stability — cope with phenomena which the pol- 
itical authorities cannot assimilate or still less 
evaluate? That was once the belief, but people 
arc now less certain. Why? 

The weight of the past, the pressure of the 
establishment at national level and lack of funds 
greatly limit the scope for manoeuvre and the 
innovative capacity of education systems, even 
when such systems arc planned. 

Plans are now less successful than they used 
to be in promoting the role of education in so- 
ciety. The world is in turmoil, and its com- 
ponent societies arc uneasy, unsettled and 
constantly bombarded by information from 
outside. The spread of education docs not 
increase social cohesion in all cases: it often 
divides people intellectually along the lines of 
their areas of specialization and levels of skill. 
The increase in the total volume of knowledge 
produced by rapid scientific progress has raised 
the threshold of illiteracy and hence the number 
of illiterates. Frustration, violence and disinte- 
gration are therefore at work. 

Educational plans cast in a conservative 
mould, with prescriptive procedures and a con- 
cern for exact figures, often fall victim to their 
own inability to come to grips with social reality. 
Exact figures are no substitute for an accurate 
diagnosis, as may be seen from the following 
two examples. 

School education worldwide generally suffers 
from four deficiencies: 

It is qualitatively unsuitcd to the task of pre- 
paring young people for adult life. 

It lacks overall funding, in the light of popu- 
lation pressure or simply in the light of the 
need to improve teacher-pupil ratios. 

It lacks redeployment capacity, owing to the 
specialization of teachers and equipment and 
also to hardened attitudes. 

It is difficult to reconcile traditional values 
inherited from the past, the bedrock of the 
country's distinctive character, with the more 
universal, standardizing values introduced by 
the scientific and industt ial revolutions of the 
Western world. 

A similar upheaval is also taking place in the 

narrower, but rapidly expanding, context of 
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European higher education. For the first sixty 
years of this century, the university-based cul- 
tural model by and large meant that gifted 
yo ing people knew that by undergoing the 
initiation rites of university, they could obtain 
much sought-after positions at the top of the 
social hierarchy, positions usually similar to 
those occupied by their fathers. A good uni- 
versity could be easily identified by a single and 
easily verifiable criterion, namely, academic 
excellence. 

The attraction of these well-paid and pres- 
tigious careers and the high selectivity of school- 
leaving examinations matched the authoritarian 
style of business management and the Taylorian 
organization of factory work. In the days when 
most of the labour force worked 3,000 hours a 
year for forty to fifty years of their lives, the 
relationship between higher (i.e. non-compul- 
sory) education and economic growth could be 
defined as follows: (a) higher education is a way 
of increasing the pool of qualified personnel; 
(b) more engineers, managers and qualified 
technicians help to boost the country's pro- 
ductivity gains; and (c) those gains arc com- 
patible with full employment so long as growth 
is harnessed to demand, spurred on by a general 
feeling of scarcity. 

This pattern is now being challenged in the 
industrialized countries. A large proportion of 
the population in the West is now less affected 
by scarcity. The growth rate therefore depends 
much more on the effectiveness of marketing 
and technical innovation. Full employment 
is now merely a pipe-dream. Leisure time, 
whether voluntary or enforced, has greatly in- 
creased, particularly in Western Europe, and 
there is now a mass demand for the right to 
higher education arising from the desire to ward 
off unemployment, not by acquiring oncc-and- 
for-all qualifications to last a lifetime, but by 
claiming the right to keep up to date in a world 
awash with information, technological advances 
and knowledge. Singling out 'good' universities 
is much more difficult nowadays in our more 
democratic, less hierarchical societies, because 
of the explosion of knowledge, the profession- 
al ization of research and the desire to make 



higher education pay off. All universities must 
expect to be judged by a range of criteria. 
Consequently, management of education sys- 
tems is becoming a much more complex affair. 

The two examples quoted above, concerning 
the education of the majority of children in all 
countries and the teaching provided in European 
universities, illustrate the limitations of a plan- 
ning technique concerned only with numbers 
of students and teachers, geographical break- 
down and spread of subjects and the doling out 
of financial resources. 

Add to this the fact that, in expanding, the 
education sector has lost its status: the teaching 
profession is no longer shrouded in mystery and 
prestige (Lesourne, 1988). The natural conse- 
quence of the increasing number of graduates 
is that they are to be found everywhere in the 
world of production and administration. West- 
ern companies arc even coming to think of 
themselves as education systems. Teachers arc 
no longer the only repositories of knowledge; 
they are the victims of their own success. For 
that reason, the rcmobilization of the teaching 
profession has now become a major concern. 

How can the strategic approach give edu- 
cation policy a new lease of life? 



Application of the strategic approach 
to education policy 



The aim of this section is to pick out those 
general properties of strategic decisions which 
may offer guidance in the world of education, 
not in order to eliminate planning, but to change 
its approach. 

As Ohmac (1982) (Director of the Business 
Consulting Group McKinsey in Tokyo) points 
out, a company with no competitors can afford 
to go ahead and plan its decisions. The concept 
of strategy, on the other hand, implies that the 
company feels challenged by competition. In in- 
dustrial economics, competitors challenge each 
other in three ways, in a triangular pattern as 
in Figure 1, which shows that: (a) the market 
is segmented; (b) companies differ in terms of 
the quality of their products and services and 
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of their cost-benefit ratio; and (c) companies sell 
value along with their products and services, 
which is appreciated by customers, not by sup- 
pliers. 

| There arc many objections to the application 
1 of such a scheme to the education system. But 
! at least it highlights some of the problems 
| involved in keeping educational machinery run- 
ning smoothly when it is insufficiently fired by 
the spirit of competition. 

Indeed, in the absence of official competitors, 
i companies in monopoly situations find it in 
their own interest to invent competitors so as to 
protect themselves from the dangers of com- 
placency. Many over-confident monopolies have 
suddenly lost their privileges when by-passed 
; by technical advances or changing habits. 
! Companies which fail to satisfy the latent 
! demand within their reach arc usurped by their 
I competitors and threatened with the desertion 
! of their customers. Similarly, the private sector 
i is energetically involved in schooling and vo- 
cational education, and schools arc not immune 
; from a falling-off of a portion of their clientele 
(HEP, 1988). Schools have no absolute right 
, to a monopoly on education. Docs anyone 
, need reminding that in the West, for example, 
mothers attended to early childhood education 
1 long before schools took over that task? 
I It may, of course, be objected that a national 
\ education system is an expression of political 
! choices stemming from the desire to draw a 
j radical distinction between schools and busi- 
nesses. But the educational budget of some 
j companies is more impressive than that of 
certain prestigious institutions: the education 
budget of ATT is more than three times that 
of MIT. Moreover, in the United States, the 
business sector allocates for further training 
more than two-thirds of the national resources 
spent on funding universities proper (offering 
four or more years of study). Part of this expen- 
diture U intended simply to make good the gaps 
in basic schooling, particularly in the case of 
recent immigrants (iiurich, 1985). 

Moreover, there is a need to review the mono- 
lithic nature of the state education system. The 
uniform nature of the regulations imposed on a 
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FlG. I. Compcticion in industrial economics. 

N.B. The market ts segmented; companies differ m terms 
of the quality of their products and services a> well as tn 
terms of their coM-bcncfit ratio; companies >cll value along 
with products whose services are appreciated by the cus- 
tomers not by the suppliers. 

whole population in the name of equality leads 
cither to resistance 10 change or abrupt general 
reforms. Uniformity and routine are spatial 
and temporal expressions of the same lack of 
strategic thinking. When the stale seeks to 
escape from the deadlock and from academic 
failure by imposing a radical and comprehen- 
sive overhaul of the system, it usually encounters 
inertia and a general lack of understanding. 

The strategic thinking at work in the best 
companies tries to picture the institution's 
future in the light of the real or potential 
competition to which it is exposed. Schools too 
often see themselves as having a captive clientele. 

At the level of the education system as a 
whole, strategic thinking approaches the future 
in a different way from straightforward planning. 

To begin with, the strategic thinker tries to 
understand, to 'anticipate the present*, using 
monitoring devices drawn from a large number 
of disciplines and technical branches. The 
statistics representing the past on which plans 
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arc usually based arc in fact too conservative, 
and averages tend to conceal new phenomena 
which will later command attention. However, 
it is essential to identify Sunrise developments' 
(Massd, 1965) and 4 weak signals' (Ansoff, 1 975) in 
order to influence decision-making in good time. 

A strategic approach also readily accepts the 
fact that the future is uncertain and that no 
technique can establish conclusively the conse- 
quences of future decisions. The strategic 
approach is more concerned with mapping out 
major areas of uncertainty, introducing coherent 
sets of hypotheses, constructing responses on 
the basis of these scenarios and identifying in 
every case the steps which, whatever the 
circumstances, must be taken to keep moving 
towards the main objectives. 

What is the relevance of these strategic 
analysis concepts to the management of the 
education system? Their message is that, going 
beyond the false certainties of rational calcu- 
lation, resource allocation and extrapolation 
from enrolments, it is essential to determine 
what tasks education should perform and to 
ensure their relevance. Costs cannot, of course, 
be disregarded, but efforts to reduce (at any 
price!) the conspicuous costs of a system, 
namely, those recorded in the accounts, do not 
necessarily make the system work with maxi- 
mum efficiency. If we drive with our eyes glued 
to the dashboard, we arc unlikely to reach our 
destination. Low cost is not primarily what 
makes good education policy, even if wastage 
must be eliminated. It must be defined first 
and foremost in terms of its purpose, the 
quality of the services to be provided, and only 
then in terms of the best possible price. The 
unexamined extrapolations that ^rccp into even 
the most complex planning models no more 
guarantee the planners' credibility than a 
straight advance through a minefield guarantees 
the safety of a foot soldier. All this goes to 
show that the strategic approach predisposes 
the organizations drawing inspiration from it to 
adopt a more flexible response to both the 
threats and the opportunities thrown up by 
the changes in society. 

It may, of course, be objected that education 



should be a part of the sacrosanct core of 
essential duties that all countries must perform 
even if they arc going through a crisis. Unfor- 
tunately, this assertion is too general and too 
categorical to be taken literally. Fluctuations 
in the gross domestic product, the burden of a 
country's foreign debt, changes in its export 
income, the size of the national debt and the 
requirements for survival in the event of 
famine are just some of the variables which 
may curb the resources allocated to education. 
How far can the continuity required by the 
education system be reconciled with the necess- 
ity to keep expenditure consistent with avail- 
able resources? Some educational activities arc 
indeed inviolable, but there is also a grey area 
that is subject to review. The quantity of real 
resources available for each pupil or student 
varies too much from one country to another, 
from one educational level to another and from 
one decade to another, for governments not to 
tackle this question openly. It is better to discuss 
it than to rely on si blind power struggle or to 
make proportional resource cuts when the 
country has to weather a financial crisis. 

Lastly, education needs to be changed in two 
complementary ways as a result of the pro- 
liferation of the new occupations and skills 
generated by development and the ongoing 
industrial revolution. Hitherto, education sys- 
tems have simply juxtaposed 'vertical 1 courses 
of education, that is, courses organized and 
compartmentalized solely on the basis of assimi- 
lating knowledge or techniques for vocational 
purposes. These courses arc not usually in- 
tended for the same groups of people. Training 
therefore becomes the surest way of creating a 
divided society. In future, those starting work 
earlier should receive more general education, 
even if industrial training has to take over 
where schools leave off; conversely, literary and 
scientific courses should foster greater aware- 
ness of world developments, careers and the 
values of communication. 

I .astly, the content of all strategic decisions 
in business may be reduced to one of the five 
categories summarized in Table I. 

Common to all these decisions, which arc very 
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Table i. Strategic decisions applicable to education 



What are we building? Investment, new recognized 
courses of study, recruitment 
of teachers 

What shall we keep? Maintenance, operating 
resources, quality control 

What shall we sell? Abolition of courses, closure of 
establishments, recycling 
human resources 

What shall we buy? Documentation, software, etc. 

Who are our allies? Local and regional authorities, 
educational institutions both 
upstream and downs' ream, 
business enterprises, 
international co-operation 



familiar to companies, is the fact that they 
involve a lasting future commitment. When 
they have been duly anticipated and thought 
out, and have not been imposed by the force of 
unforeseen circumstances, they give companies 
a certain amount of freedom to manoeuvre. 
Should not the officials responsible for edu- 
cation policy perhaps take a leaf out of this 
book when the need is felt to reorganize school 
mapping or to rejuvenate syllabuses and courses? 

The state education system remains a poten- 
tial prey to the dangers mentioned, while a 
subtle erosion of its funds may weaken its 
ability to act. For example, the different groups 
of teachers linked by discipline or by status all 
exert pressure in defence of their group 
interests. Torn between the claims of one side 
and the inertia of the other, the political auth- 
orities respond by taking their own measures, 
namely political trade-offs. The compromises 
made often favour new regulations or statutory 
reforms without always solving the underlying 
problems. Political pragmatism is seldom the 
kind needed in the educational field. 

Strategy cannot replace planning. A study 
backed up by figures must be carried out to 
confirm that decisions, some of which arc 
simultaneous and others staggered, are in 
harmony. A plan without a strategy runs the 
risk of resting on inaccurate and incomplete 
foundations; a strategy without a plan runs the 
risk of expressing nothing but dreams and idle 



talk (Quarre, 1988). Clear-sightedness and 
flexibility are the qualities that give plans their 
proper rigour. 



The strategic problems of education 



Three categories may be distinguished: ends, 
means and management. 



THE ENDS OF EDUCATION 



Throughout the world — in the United Stares, as 
a large number of reports have revealed in 
recent years, in Europe and also in the Third 
World — the content and organization of edu- 
cation arc running into tremendous difficulties. 
These arise not only from the evolving nature 
of transmitted knowledge, but also from the 
complexity of relations between knowledge and 
economic and social development. 

New knowledge has been accumulating and 
dividing at an unprecedented rate since the 
Second World War. This has had several 
consequences: syllabuses have become weightier 
and courses longer; there is uncertainty about 
the most appropriate pace at which new infor- 
mation should be introduced (for example, the 
rather less than satisfactory results of intro- 
ducing the new mathematics, new methods of 
teaching history, 'look-and-tell* reading methods 
or computer science for all); the need to sacri- 
fice part of the heritage of knowledge previously 
handed down; the rise of a new type of illiteracy 
resulting from the raising of the minimum 
standard of knowledge that young people re- 
quire to find their place in society and to lead 
independent lives. 

Time is limited, however; neither the exten- 
sion of life expectancy nor the increase in leisure 
time is sufficient to offset the restricted amount 
of time that individuals can spend on making 
progress in their special subjects, keeping up 
with the changing pattern of daily life in 
society and cultivating their minds in a Mis- 
interested* way. 

Moreover, relations between education and 
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society have also developed considerably since 
the time when society's progress through edu- 
cation was held up as the ideal. The price to 
be paid for the increase of knowledge is a 
division of labour which accentuates special- 
ization and builds walls of mutual incompre- 
hension in societies suffering from a lack of 
communication. In the industrialized countries, 
overturned as they have been by a scientific 
revolution whose impact is tremendous, since 
it affects people's thinking, a superficial study 
shows how information and knowledge have 
found their way into the smallest workings of 
companies, machines and products. Individuals, 
however, in no position to master all this in- 
formation find themselves obliged to put their 
trust in second- or third- hand knowledge, 
What a contrast to the intimate, but empirical, 
knowledge of peasants in the African savannah 
or on the plains of Thailand, who have first- 
hand, personal knowledge of every aspect of 
their working environment! Industrial civiliz- 
ation, on the other hand, compels individuals 
to believe much more than to know, and to 
bridge the gaps in their knowledge by trusting 
in collective beliefs which they find plausible 
rather than in observations whose meaning 
escapes them. In such circumstances, those 
with a little more knowledge than others will 
be at an advantage, unless and until the expert 
systems of artificial intelligence steal that ad- 
vantage (Sowcll, 1980; Woo, 1984), 

Relations between education and society arc 
now less harmonious because progress in know- 
ledge and technology devalues the mltural 
heritage and accentuates the generation gap. 
Young people are no longer trained for the 
same occupations as their parents. Schools, 
which formerly sprang from the initiative of 
parents, today separate young people from their 
elders. The part of the emotional and financial 
heritage that used to be handed down from 
parents to children in the shape of an occu- 
pation is thus lost. The school is therefore a 
factor of crisis and a key clement in the 'scandal 
of development* (Austruy, X965). 

In addition, schools and universities produce 
so many graduates today that they arc widely 
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distributed throughout the working population. 
In France for example, some 12 per cent of 
the working population has a higher education 
diploma. The ivory-tower university and the 
school, which used to have a monopoly on 
knowledge or to be its uncontested leaders, now 
have to deal with a far more highly educated, 
and consequently more critical, society (Benda, 
1927, Bienaymc, 1986). 

As a result, there is much controversy, es- 
pecially on the theme of educational objectivity 
or the moral values which, through the specific 
characteristics of the subjects taught, should be 
handed down to young people (Martin et al,, 
1981). 

The essence of strategy consists in turning 
threats into problems, and problems into oppor- 
tunities for action (Ohmac, 1982). It is true 
that the demand for education is experiencing 
a crisis, as HEP (1988), Lesourne (1988) and 
others point out. In some cases, that crisis 
questions the pace at which school and uni- 
versity enrolments are progressing. The pro- 
portion of adult students with specific require- 
ments is on the increase. The very transition 
from an elitist type of higher education to mass 
education and then to almost universal edu- 
cation calls for a much closer analysis of what 
education is required to do, rather than im- 
posing on everyone standard curricula leading 
to guaranteed national degrees. 

The strength of the links which is assumed 
(and somewhat overrated) between knowledge 
actually acquired, qualifications held and the 
abilities that employers expect of young recruits 
tends to encourage training in the narrowest of 
professional branches, to the detriment of other 
forms of education that rapidly fall out of favour 
because they are deemed classical and tra- 
ditional. 

Educators have not yet succeeded in organ- 
izing their dialogue with society, though that 
dialogue seems to have lost its ideological 
virulence in recent years. The problem is how 
to prcpaic young pcopic for working life as 
adults without sacrificing general education. It 
is more a matter of attitudes than of subject- 
matter: a specialist in medieval history, for 
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example, can use his specialized knowledge, 
going beyond pure erudition, to make today's 
world easier to understand. In management 
disciplines, there is a great demand for finance, 
marketing, auditing and accounting techniques, 
which, unless corrective measures arc taken, will 
oust basic subjects like economics altogether. It 
is up to economists to make the world under- 
stand that their discipline has the great virtue 
of stressing human solidarity, showing how 
trade brings benefits and is a messenger of 
peace, and preparing students intellectually 
for an extraordinary variety of activities and 
professions. 



FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 



The crisis in educational objectives is com- 
pounded by a funding crisis, which is due to a 
combination of factors. 

One is the difficulty in fully appreciating the 
cost of education. There are many different 
reasons for this, the relative importance of 
which varies from country to country. Coombs 
(1985) has drawn attention to the disparity in 
unit costs per student according to the level of 
education. These differences in turn vary con- 
siderably from one country to another (Eicher, 
1987). Is it widely known, for example, that in 
France the average cost of a university student 
is slightly lower than that of a secondary-school 
pupil, whereas elsewhere- it is, sometimes dis- 
portionately, greater? 

Deadlock situations prevent resources from 
being redeployed. For instance, the human 
cost of experiments in renovating the first two 
university levels in France, affecting half of all 
students in the past two years, has proved 
high in comparison with the results achieved. 
Again, the closing down of a school in an area 
with a dwindling population will meet with 
strong resistance and the central authority's 
powers of coercion arc restricted. Moreover, 
when for reasons of economy the state cuts 
back on teacher recruitment, the number of 
teachers drops, but the steady ageing of the 



teaching profession pushes up the overall salary 
bill (Bienayme, 1987). 

A more recent phenomenon to have emerged 
in some countries is that, because of the dwin- 
dling prestige and purchasing power of the 
members of what is now a less glamorous 
profession, there are fewer and fewer people 
wishing to take up teaching as a career, es- 
pecially in the subject areas most sought after 
in the working world. It will not be possible 
to deal with this recruitment crisis without 
further financial sacrifices for education, or per- 
haps by personalizing teachers' salaries. 

Lastly, although it is theoretically simple 
enough to forecast trends in the number of 
enrolments in compulsory education, errors 
creep in as soon as the forecasting becomes more 
detailed, because it is more difficult to anticipate 
the drop-out rate, the distribution of pupils 
according to option and their geographical 
location. 

Other categories of public expenditure com- 
pete with spending on education. This applies 
to defence spending, which is contingent on 
the vicissitudes of state security. It also applies, 
albeit for different reasons, to welfare expen- 
diture, which is on the increase due to the 
expansion of benefits by virtue of acquired 
rights and also unforeseen variations in expen- 
diture-generating factors such as illness, unem- 
ployment, poverty and pensions. Some inter- 
national comparative studies (Wilcnski, 1975) 
on Western countries have even shown that 
health spending is negatively correlated with 
educational expenditure in terms of their rela- 
tive share of the GDP. The more people spend 
on health, the less they spend on education. 

The situation in many education systems 
today is, therefore, one of crisis as regards 
both the goals pursued and the financing of 
education, while the overall climate is itself less 
favourable than in the 1960s. 

One of the lessons to be learnt from an 
observation of business strategy is that the 
ingredients of success that prevailed during the 
boom years arc no longer a guarantee of success 
today. However, before discussing the sweeping 
changes dictated by 'crisis management', we 
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should turn our attention to some of tpc manage- 
ment constraints in the public education system. 



THE MANAGEMENT OF EDUCATION 



Typically, except in countries with a federal 
structure (usually very large countries), state 
management of education features bureaucratic 
rules, a top-down flow of information, com- 
partmentalization of responsibility and slowness 
to react to far-reaching changes in society. The 
industrial groups that have copied this model 
arc handicapped by such characteristics when- 
ever markets or technology become turbulent 
or hostile (Emery and Trist, 1965; Lawrence 
and Lorsch, 1967; Bicnayme, 1982). 

Oddly enough, at a time when business enter- 
prises have gained by moving away from 
Fordism and Taylorism towards other forms 
of labour organization, public education sys- 
tems arc persisting in the error of centralism 
and across-the-board decisions. These decisions 
overrate the advantages to be gained from econ- 
omics of scale, and their supporters over-rate 
the equalities they think should be preserved. 
Finally, decision-making is too far removed 
from the actual situation at hand. For instance, 
there is something wrong with a proposal that 
an identical allocation of funds for running 
expenses should be granted to two establish- 
ments which, though similar in all other re- 
spects, have to operate under different climatic 
conditions* on the grounds that equality must 
•prevail. 

At a time when education has come under 
scrutiny and its relations with society arc chang- 
ing, planning offers inadequate technical sol- 
utions. Planners have gradually become slaves 
to ritual and routine, sinking eventually into a 
rut. Educational planners arc not the only ones 
to have run into trouble — the same is true 
of those responsible for centralized economic 
planning, who underestimate environmental 
changes, the inertia of social groups and the 
workings of international competition. In the 
circumstances, and taking due account of the 
differences between countries and individual 



cases, ;s it possible to come up with any broad | 
lines of action that may alter the course of • 
education policies — and hopefully improve their 
results? I 



Suggested strategic guidelines 



Contemporary thinking >n educational policy j 
(for example, Ccrych and Sabaticr, 1986; i 
Dcbeauvais, n.d.; Husen, 1988) focuses on | 
two questions: How, and to what extent, can j 
changes be effected without reform? Under \ 
what conditions can a reform actually bring 
about the desired changes? Generally, there arc 
two types of guidelines. 

One scries is provided by educational policy 
specialists with detailed practical knowledge of 
the field. One example is Husen (1988), who 
while refuting the view that a single paradigm 
could be universally valid, nevertheless spells 
out a handful of general rules which, if neglected, 
will lead reformers to certain failure. According 
to him: 

A properly designed educational reform requires j 
a great deal of time — time measured, not in ; 
years, but in five-year spans or even decades. | 

To be carried through in full, it requires the i 
active involvement of educators right from j 
the outset. All too often, educators feel left | 
out of the decision-making process which j 
nevertheless depends heavily on them for 1 
implementation. ! 

No educational reform can be content to set | 
objectives without identifying the resources j 
to be harnessed for this purpose and the ; 
sacrifices that it is going to entail. j 

Any educational reform needs to be designed i 
with a view to changes affecting other sectors j 
of society. Educational reforms cannot be 
used as a substitute for other reforms in ] 
society: school and the university cannot ad- 
vance democracy ^ingle-handed, or improve j 
the general climate of industrial relations. 
A reform can only succeed and take shape after • 
a long experimental phase and after the \ 
lessons to b drawn from that phase have ■ 
been assimilated. Consequently, the am- J 
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i bitions and rapidity of the changes sought 
through educational reforms arc not in them- 
selves a guarantee of success. The strategic 
outlook demands greater humility, more re- 
alism, and more perseverance on our part. 
Another scries of replies has been formulated 
in recent work on business strategy. Lcntz and 
Lylcs (1986) stress the need to mobilize every- 
one concerned by taking problems of implemen- 
tation into consideration when formulating tasks, 
goals, objectives and timetables. In line with this 
thinking, we would suggest three guidelines. 

The first entails setting the quality of edu- 
cation as the first priority for action. The 
strategist's cast of mind seeks to turn threats 
into concrete problems capable of responding 
to operational solutions. Whereas the planner 
is too readily reassured by thinking in terms 
of aggregates and the statistical averages con- 
tained in his model and remains the prisoner 
of norms and ratios, the strategist seeks to 
extricate himself as neatly as possible if he 
senses that the situation is becoming dangerous. 
When a company runs into serious difficulties, 
which may have been occasioned by an unfor- 
tunate combination of circumstances, it needs 
to distinguish the symptoms from the causes 
of these difficulties. The strategist's character- 
istic approach is to seek ways to turn his 
experienced difficulties into a concrete problem 
for which practical solutions may reasonably be 
devised (Ohmac, 1982). The problem here is 
less to try to calculate the optimal solution 
than to devise more satisfactory complementary 
methods of action. This is a question of obser- 
vation, relevant information and common sense. 

Absenteeism among school pupils, uncom- 
pleted studies, rejection rates and repeater rates 
among students, the crisis of motivation and 
staff recruitment in education arc commonly 
cited indicators of the difficulties encountered, 
even if their acutcness varies from one establish- 
| mcnt to another. 

A fairly new theme is now emerging, both 
in the literature on business competitiveness 
and in studies on education. This i* the theme 
of quality. We are now discovering that am- 
bitious goals of democratizing society and pro- 



moting social justice cannot be achieved over- 
night simply by increasing the number of people 
in school. The reasons arc: (a) the goal is 
beyond the reach of educators; and (b) edu- 
cators ought to give practical expression to 
these goals in their own actions, by improving 
the quality of their teaching, of their courses 
and of their teaching methods. 

Education is not merely a matter of cohorts, 
flows and stocks. Well -run companies also cat- 
egorize their customers, segment their market 
into groups of customers having more or less 
homogeneous behaviour patterns, and adapt 
their products to the specific tastes in evidence in 
each segment. Product differentiation, selective 
action and operational flexibility arc some of 
the secrets of successful businesses. Quality is 
not just a question of seeking excellence in 
terms of a single scale of performance or a 
single criterion (e.g. academic erudition). Qual- 
ity is also defined by the extent to which 
products meet customers 1 expectations: safe- 
guarding academic excellence is one indispens- 
able element in a good education policy. But 
there is another consideration too, namely, the 
relevance of activities in terms of curricula, 
teaching methods, and the type of evaluation 
of knowledge and abilities. This relevance needs 
to be assessed in the light of the expectations 
of the public with whom educators have to 
deal. 

Lastly, in the strategist's own specific heu- 
ristic approach, the educator must develop 
his ability to listen to his clients (parents, 
schoolchildren, professional circles, regional 
bodies, etc.). Teachers who realize how often 
their image is dented will win back the respect 
of their fellow citizens by their willingness to 
step outside the framework of their speciality 
in order to communicate and exchange concrete 
proposals with their natural partners in the 
field. 

Qualitative progress in education calls for 
greater involvement on the part of the key 
players, who happen to be in school classrooms 
and university lecture theatres. This can be 
achieved by means of genuine decentralization 
of power, which means giving school heads 
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and university vice-chancellors or presidents 
greater control over the utilization and allocation 
of resources. Decentralization should not be a 
subterfuge allowing the state to divest itself of 
responsibilities th3t the school is incapable of 
discharging itself for lack of the necessary 
resources. 

The resulting strategic autonomy ought to 
enable institutions to 'hug the terrain'. In 
strategically important areas, they will be ex- 
pected to adapt 'proactively*. It will no longer 
be enough for them passively to apply the regu- 
lations. Intermediate bodies such as regional 
assemblies may be able to facilitate negotiations 
with the central administration and set in mo- 
tion a genuine process of self- reform. 

The decentralization of power to institution 
level will entail new obligations for their heads. 
A recent survey of industrial corporations has 
shown that their success depends on their style 
of management and command. Their managers 
submit to a clear and universally accepted code 
of ethics in their decision-making, and they 
communicate the message defining corporate 
policy to their entire staff. Skilful exercise of 
power entails observance of a set of rules 
which preclude the risks of arbitrary decisions 
(Dc Woot and Dcsclccs dc Marcdsous, 1984). 

According to the headmaster of the American 
Community School of Abu Dhabi (Ambrose, 
1988), some of the criteria of excellence defined 
by Peters and Waterman (1982) apply also to 
the running of a school. For example, the taste 
for action, close relations with pupils and 
parents, the spirit of innovation and enterprise, 
the search for greater productivity through 
personnel motivation, clear awareness of the 
values and goals of the establishment, and so on. 

Closer links between establishments and their 
local environment, productive activities, elected 
officials, etc., should make it easier to diversify 
sources of financing. This is the best way to 
lighten the burden of central government 
financial tutelage and interest potential part- 
ners from other sections of society in the smooth 
workings of scholastic institutions. 

Decentralization should, in the last analysis, 
make it possible to appraise institutions in 



terms of the quality of their strategy, in other 
words, their capacity to define their identity 
and their long-term goals. Tnis presupposes 
that the following conditions arc met: (a) a 
leadership capable of listening and of creating 
appropriate conditions around a collective idea 
inspired by a vision of the future; (b) a de- 
veloped and ongoing system of internal and 
external communication; and (c) regular evalu- 
ation of the scientific and strategic content of 
education. 

Finally, the decentralization programme 
means that administrators will require train- 
ing in strategic thinking. The teaching of plan- 
ning may have the virtue of teaching people a 
bcuer understanding of the dynamics of the 
establishment, with 'planning to learn* thus 
taking precedence over 'learning to plan*. 

The role of the state raises one last question: 
by devolving broad responsibilities upon insti- 
tutions, steering the education system as a 
whole will become a far more delicate and 
complex task, particularly for the state, which 
is the supreme guardian of the national interest 
(general cultural, social solidarity, etc.). Mini- 
mal standards will thus have to be laid down 
in the form of common core curricula of 
general knowledge. Steps also need to be taken 
to ensure that certain institutions do not sys- 
tematically skim offthc best pupils and students, 
leaving the less tractable categories to fend for 
themselves, in the name of selection. 

Selection can be reconciled with democracy 
in education by diversifying streams, curricula 
and institutions. It is up to the state to announce 
its priorities — notably through its pay policy 
for teachers — even if regional or local com- 
munities may have to contribute in order to 
make some adjustments. 

It is also up to the state to plan for staff train- 
ing and recruitment, avoiding the excesses of 
regional nepotism on the one hand, and the 
seesaw trends on the other, which are so preju- 
dicial to teachers' morale due to resulting un- 
evenness in their careers. Lastly, the dynamics 
of self-reform need to be guided, advised and 
inspired with the aid of procedures for self- 
evaluation and for evaluation by bodies of 
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acknowledged impartiality and competence. 

To conclude, when educational planning is 
conceived as an essentially quantitative exercise, 
and when it remains in the hands of specialists 
accustomed to thinking 1a nationwide terms, or 
in terms of broad masses, iis limitations become 
apparent. The planning expert's advice to the 
prince is still useful. But institutions will view 
the resulting plans as too abstract, too restrictive 
or too far-fetched for the person on the spot. 
That is why plans arc destined to serve j ad- 
juncts to the strategic function with which 
establishments ought to be invested. 

Comparisons of companies enjoying long- 
term prosperity with ones in difficulty leads to 
the conclusion that the search for profit is less 
decisive than the quality of their managers 1 
strategic outlook. Obviously a firm needs to 
make profits, just as a living organism needs air; 
but the goal of the living organism is net to 
store up as much air as possible. Similarly, the 
best way to bring about change in educational 
institutions is to give responsibility for defining 
their goals in accordance with the resources that 
they can reasonably hope for, to people with a 
sense of initiative rather than to those whose 
prime concern is to administer the application 
of regulations. Educating the young is about 
guiding them firmly towards autonomy. It is 
up to the central administrations to take this 
message to heart by firmly guiding schools and 
universities to a condition of autonomy. 

A well-designed educational reform plan can 
help a country to avoid costly collective mis- 
takes. But it is not enough in itself to define a 
commonly agreed order of social realities (pri- 
orities?), nor to convince educators to work for 
its fulfilment. A society's future belongs neither 
to educators alone nor to planners. All the 
different sections of society, adult communities, 
the political authorities, the influence of local 
authorities — all ought to have a say in the matter 
along the way and* in the process, help educators 
to discover the prospects for progress. 

If, as Rivarol said, 'Rings will go on losing 
their heads for as long as they wear their crowns 
over their eyes instead of over their brows', then 
planning is neither the only, nor even the most 



important, means of putting the crown back 
on the brow's: strategy is less an instrument or a 
set of technical recipes, than a state of mind. ■ 
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Does education 



need strategic piloting? 



Sylvain Lourie 



Why the question? 



By looking at the substance of the radical 
changes which have affected educational de- 
mand and supply this article attempts to under- 
stand why the very foundations of educational 
planning must be designed and constructed 
from a new point of view. 



CHANGING DEMAND 



In the past twenty years, the nature of the edu- 
cational phenomenon as a reflection of 'social 
demand* has changed radically. This is particu- 
larly obvious in three areas. 

First, there is an increasingly clear-cut contra- 
diction between education seen as a strictly 
individual act, in the sense ascribed to it by 
Piaget in terms of genetic epistemology, and 
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the standardized, bureaucratic, collective re- 
sponse which states have now been providing 
for nearly a century and a half. 

Second, the demand by individuals (and not 
just schools) for education reflects aspirations 
of various kinds, which may be social and civic 
(inclusion of marginal or rninority population 
groups in the mainstream of national society), 
economic (ongoing adaptation to changing em- 
ployment structures), or cultural or ethical 
(creative participation within a society, which 
preserves its cultural and historical roots while 
at the same time keeping up with the race for 
scientific and technological development). 

Third, from the standpoint of the state, re- 
spect for, and in some cases even the strength- 
ening of, the traditional role of the school as an 
instrument of national identity conflict with 
major international trends which shape uni- 
versal patterns and structures of thinking , 
behaviour and even values. 

One of the consequences of this diversity of 
demand is that the clientele for education, 
that is, those demanding an 'educational prod- 
duct*, is no longer restricted to the children and 
young people for whom school was originally 
designed and has since developed. Today, it 
includes not only the children and young people 
rejected by the education system but also adults 
of all ages from every social class. Lifelong edu- 
cation is thus a very real demand. As a result, 
this new clientele is much more heterogeneous 
than before. A time factor comes into play here 
(education for all at any time of life) and also a 
space factor (since there is a tendency for cdu 
cation to compress space by attempting to atten- 
uate differences and regional or international 
antagonisms). 
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CHANGING SUPPLY 



Five factors seem to have helped to change the 
nature of educational supply, which has hitherto 
been confined mainly to formal school systems 
(schools per sc), designed and regulated by the 
state. 

The state monopoly of education is being 
seriously eroded. For one thing, the mistakes or 
even dangers resulting from a uniform bureau- 
cratic response to different individual needs 
have gradually come to light and been noted. 
For another, the time frame of national political 
life (the electoral process, a government's expec- 
tations, etc.) docs not coincide with that of the 
educational process, especially wh:n the latter is 
no longer confined to the period of education at 
school, which itself is very much longer than 
any political lifespan. In short, disregarding the 
question of resources, the state is not really in 
a position to offer a personal education service 
and provide all. citizens with the opportunity of 
entering or leaving a variety of educational and 
training systems at different times throughout 
their lives. 

Any change in educational provision depends 
on the tension between the strands of the rel- 
evant 'social fabric'. In other words, as in- 
termediary bodies and group structures have 
gradually assumed greater weight and responsi- 
bility within the social order, it may be said 
that the threads of the social fabric have become 
more tightly woven, since a greater number of 
need: arc expressed by a greater number of 
social actors. For example, in a highly struc- 
tured country, if the education provided by the 
school system needed to be radically altered, it 
is highly unlikely that such a change would 
actually come about, for it would meet with 
resistance from professional groups and unions 
which sec their social role not only as a means 
(to serve education and society) but as an end 
(to defend their own interests). In the devel- 
oping countries since decolonization, and also in 
the industrialized countries, history has shown 
that the fabric becomes progressively more 
closely knit with the gradual development of a 



more participatory — or, to put it more simply, 
more democratic — national society. Any change 
in educational provision becomes relatively more 
difficult to bring about as social structures and 
actors become more effective in defending the 
established order. 

The productive private sector is playing an 
increasing part in education and has come up 
with alternatives to formal education systems. 
In the United States, for instance, the outlay on 
higher education by private business enterprises 
($40,000 million annually) equals the amount 
spent by all higher private or public educational 
establishments concerned solely with providing 
such education. 

At a time of economic crisis, where there is no 
choice but to adopt a policy of austerity in public 
spending, the funds needed to cover social- 
sector spending (health, education, social secur- 
ity, housing, etc.) arc increasingly channelled 
towards the productive sectors and national 
defence; of late, we have even witnessed com- 
petition within the social sector between social 
security and health needs, and educational 
requirements. 

The technological explosion has intensified 
the emergence of an alternative to the conven- 
tional state education system in the shape of 
distance education networks, computerized in- 
formation and communication systems, satellite 
communication across frontiers, and so on, a 
combination of which makes possible per- 
sonalized teaching based on self-learning, as 
well as teaching systems organized outside tra- 
ditional systems. 

These changes in educational supply have 
given rise to a variety of structures and actors 
that no longer come under the sole authority of 
the state, indeed far from it; and also to a variety 
of educational 'products'. Generally speaking, 
what we have here arc not uniform, standardized 
educational materials and teaching methods, but 
specific responses to demands from a variety of 
population categories whose social, cultural and 
economic requirements may frequently differ. 
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RADICAL CHANGES 
IN THE BASIC PREMISES 
OF PLANNING 



In 1982, in a publication entitled Educational 
Planning in the Context of Current Development 
ProbIems : the International Institute for Edu- 
cational Planning (HEP) noted that there were 
in fact two different kinds of planning: 

[one] is effectively integrated into an overall political 
project, duly accompanied by the necessary means 
of direction, implementation and control; the other, 
whose connection with development planning is par- 
tially theoretical, nevertheless tends to define itself 
as a whole in relation to the ends of the contemporary 
world as it perceives it. On the one hand we have a 
system, on the other an 'attitude*. 

Today, we find that planning is no longer based 
on the foundations which in the early days 
enabled it to play the role of direction, im- 
plementation and control. Instead, we arc wit- 
nessing the disappearance of the certainties 
which made it possible to identify factors that 
were stable and relatively easy to extrapolate. 
Thus, for instance, starting out from a demand 
for school places for a given age-group and fol- 
lowing a sequence that was invariable through- 
out the system, from one level to the next, it 
used to be possible to determine the budgetary 
resources needed for school 'flows* reflecting a 
relatively undisputed demand matching the cost 
of what was practically a single source of 
supply. 

But as the nature and size of supply and 
demand evolved, it followed quite naturally 
that the role of national planning, which might 
be centralized or non-centralized, directive or 
merely indicative, but was intended to be decis- 
ive for conventional school education, was in 
turn radically altered in both meaning and 
scope. 

We have raised the question chosen as the 
title for this article (Docs education need 
strategic piloting?) because it suggests a new 
approach (a comprehensive one, of course, 
since we are talking about a policy or strategy 



on the scale of a whole society) which would be 
neither directive nor even indicative. The fact 
is that, in a context in which all the components 
of an overall policy are mobile, the only realistic 
educational strategics are differentiated strat- 
egies, no longer rooted as before in theory, 
which is planning-oricntcd, systematic, pre- 
dictable and linear, but in a precise knowledge 
of the factors which are vectors of change and 
arc characteristic of any society studied in 
depth. The range of these strategics is de- 
scribed below. 



Identifiable trends 



If, therefore, educational planning, like any 
other prospective process, must no longer be 
based as in the past on theoretical, analytical 
and deductive models, but on a knowledge of 
an existing situation, it is essential to pinpoint 
the factors that can be identified today and 
foreshadow the shape of education in the future. 
We shall endeavour to single out two groups 
of factors, the first relating mainly to the 
contemporary socio-cultural and political fac- 
tors which already outline the shape of things to 
come, and the second to 'technical' factors 
which also give an idea of what the education of 
tomorrow might be. 



SOCIO-CULTURAL 
AND POLITICAL FACTORS 



There appears to be a growing demand for 
collective participation, not only in the indus- 
trialized countries but also in the developing 
countries, however far advanced they are oa 
the road to industrialization. This observation 
will be the starting-point for looking on the 
one hand at trends regarding the attitude to the 
power of the stctc, and on the other the trends 
to be found in industry and the 'consumers* of 
education. 
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The role of the state 

Soviet experience seems to demonstrate that 
inflexible planning decreed by the state, itself 
seen as the sole source of authority and action, 
had reached its limits during the 1980s. 
Whether measured in terms of economic growth, 
employment policy, the mobilization of the 
resources needed to finance social needs or 
innovations reflecting the changing require- 
ments of the economy and society, the state's 
ability to release the creative forces of a com- 
munity eventually reaches limits which are 
clearly perceived by the public at large. 

An example of this in the educational sphere 
has been the over-production of graduates in 
the Soviet Union as a result of the theoretical 
vision of a monolithic, centralized society, 
embodied by a state unable to adjust to the 
fluctuating demands of the individuals and 
groups for which it is responsible. In Latin 
America, the organization of society is hetero- 
geneous, due to a lack of co-ordination between 
the social actors, political forces and the state 
itself. This situation may give rise either to a 
considerable weakening of the actors or to a 
disorganized expansion of the state, which 
gives the impression of resorting to a wide 
variety of different approaches according to the 
sectors or mechanisms it is meant to be 
controlling. 

These two examples suggest that as histori- 
cally structured, the state, whose original pur- 
pose was to ensure a balance of social forces 
while acting as custodian of the nation's 
independence and sovereignty, has become an 
end in itself. Abandoning its instrumental and 
supportive role, it has become a be-all and end- 
all, firs* for its own public servants and ulti- 
mately for the population as a whole. By way of 
illustration, some school and academic systems 
respond less to the demands of the community 
than to those of the Servants' of the state, who 
may be politicians or government ofiicials and 
who exert a decisive influence when it comes to 
determining the technical and social objectives, 
means and functions of these systems. From 
being originally a service to society, education 



has become an end in itself for the planners, 
teachers, administrators and politicians who are 
responsible for it on behalf of the state. The 
state is supposed to be acting on behalf of the 
community, which in fact is at no stage 
associated with the decisions concerning it. 

Some people believe that the response to 
this all-powerful and to some extent irrespon- 
sible state authority lies in some form of 
decentralization. With the opening up of new 
prospects in the Soviet Union, for instance, a 
move is envisaged towards 'root-and-branch' 
decentralization to stimulate individual initiat- 
ive and so involve everyone in the economic 
process. In education, the aim henceforth is to 
involve users in any decision-making concerning 
them. Thus the democratization of the manage- 
ment of educational institutions and establish- 
ments should entail student participation. In 
France, where the problem is of a different 
order, decentralized state structures arc taking 
on an increasing share of responsibility for 
management. 

But docs this response to the all-powerful 
state in the form of a policy of decentralization 
giving local communities and users a direct say 
in fundamental choices really provide a uni- 
versally applicable solution to the problem? It 
appears that it is not necessarily possible, 
particularly in Latin America, to establish a 
correlation between a high degree of decen- 
tralization and the democratization of society. 
In many Latin American countries it has been 
the centralizing function of the state that ha*, 
enabled it to guarantee independence, develop- 
ment and opposition to other more particularism 
forces such as, for example, the Church. 

Conversely, decentralization docs not necess- 
arily provide a 'relevant' response to pupil' ' 
and students' needs, or greater economic el- 
ficiency, or more appropriate teaching methods. 
In fact, would-be decentralization might well do 
the reverse and give rise to action by certain 
forces at the local level to the detriment of ihc 
interests of the majority. Since the finanvi.il 
autonomy of local authorities (piovinccs or 
municipalities) is more often than not an il- 
lusion, what happens is that under the banner 
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of decentralization, the private sector takes 
over the school system without a minimum 
guarantee of social justice, because in some 
cases decentralization may actually accentuate 
social and political control. Under the guise of 
transferring responsibility, it is in fact the 
problems that are delegated, without the necess- 
ary resources to solve them. 

It cannot therefore be claimed that the 
answer to the dominating role of the state is 
necessarily to be found in a transfer of authority 
to intermediate or local structures, in cases 
where the local and national set-up does not 
provide the guarantees of social justice and 
cultural development that arc needed if decen- 
tralization is to become an instrument of 
democratization and participation. It is conse- 
quently thought by some that decentralization, 
seen in Napoleonic terms as a form of decon- 
ccntration of the central authority, or in more 
subtle terms as a genuine transfer of authority, 
cannot be advocated as a universal panacea. The 
role of the state must therefore be viewed as a 
fluid one, passing through different historical 
stages according to the extent to which a 
nation and its society arc organized. In some 
cases, state power might be counteracted at the 
central level by the establishment of represen- 
tative structures which also operate on a 
nationwide scale (trade unions, students' as- 
sociations, consumers' organizations, etc.), in 
preference to contemplating some authority at 
the subsidiary territorial echelons which might 
conceivably take over certain public activities 
such as education. 

It is therefore not possible to propose an arbi- 
trary, universal model for responsibility- and 
burden-sharing between the state and local 
authorities according to which the state alone 
would be entrusted with the power to establish 
national standards or rules and to ensure their 
application while leaving the local authorities 
to control management methods. It would be 
more realistic to acknowledge that the establish- 
ment of national rules, which is part of the 
state's legitimizing role, and the assessment 
of results (nationwide examinations), which is 
one of the state's prerogatives, can probably 



not be delegated to intermediate authorities. By I 
contrast, the adaptation of educational pro- 
grammes and methods, and even local or 
intermediate structures will depend on how 
well equipped the local social and political 
structures arc to take on such new responsi- 
bilities. In some cases, it is obvious that 
intermediate educational structures arc per- 
fectly capable of doing so, whereas in others, 
only the central organization will be able to give 
the regions and districts the necessary dynamism 
to establish a common system throughout the 
country. In India, for instance, although there 
arc locally debated issues which go right up to 
the central authorities, it is the latter which 
formulate the policies approved by Parliament 
and which lay down a programme of action. 
This programme docs involve a measure of 
structured decentralization and participation in 
the form '^'consultative bodies at all levels, but 
these dc not have any direct authority, such 
authority remaining centrally in the hands of 
the state. 

j he diversified educational field 
and those involved in it 

Alongside the state and its structures, which 
may or may not adapt to the requirements of 
collective participation, a 'diversified edu- 
cational field' has become increasingly im- 
portant in recent years. This covers, in addition 
to school systems directly administered or 
controlled by the central state authority or its 
decentralized structures, a wide variety of 
educational and training programmes which 
arc very often set up, managed and controlled 
by employers in the production and service 
sectors. Both in the countries traditionally 
thought of as industrialized and in some newly 
industrialized countries, we find an increasing 
part played by firms in providing basic training 
as well as technical and even cultural vocations! 
retraining for their employees. Tins action 
on the part of productive sector* has already 
given rise to networks not only for the exchange 
of information but also for the mutual recog- 
nition of certificates betwern firms providing 
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training and retraining programmes. These 
'parallel networks* of specialized training and 
education arc often based on the standards of 
general knowledge provided by the formal 
education system itself, and partly also on the 
general qualifications acquired within the formal 
system. 

In addition to the direct role of firms, which 
may provide specific training for tlicir own 
staff or even offer services to the community at 
large, there has been the rapid development of 
distance education systems. These arc intended 
not only for students in higher education but 
also for those in secondary education, and 
today provide an opportunity for people living 
in remote areas and also those who arc not of 
t he usual school-going age to join in information, 
cultural and even vocational training pro- 
grammes. Systems of recognition and certifi- 
cation have been introduced, enabling self- 
learning to be acknowledged as a legitimate and 
universal method of education and training. 
Very often, the certificates awarded are not a 
state initiative, but meet the criteria of a 
particular firm, sector or occupational branch. 

This 'diversified field* is not necessarily 
made up of converging forces. While business 
enterprises arc playing an increasing part in 
education and training, this is primarily for 
purposes of productivity and efficiency, whereas 
many distance-education and self-teaching pro- 
grammes respond more to criteria of 'relevance* 
or of personal satisfaction which, though it is in 
some cases rewarded by a certificate, may be 
solely a response to individual aspirations. This 
type of education is therefore diversified, not 
only as regards available means and tools, but 
also as regards the aims sought. 

There is also a rising tide which invites 
closer scrutiny. This represents the growing 
influence of the 'consumers* of education over 
the choice of the 'products* offered them, 
either by official institutions or through private 
or special programmes. Whereas administrative 
reforms nearly always envisage student or 
parent participation on school committees or 
various advisory bodies, the functioning of 
distance education systems reflects the dy- 



namics of a fr^e- market economy. For instance, 
the Indira Gandhi Open University in India 
conducts thorough and costly market research 
before deciding on the 'product* to be put on 
sale. The reason for this is that, as the pro- 
grammes offered by distance-education systems 
are fee-paying, they must meet precise require- 
ments in respect of personal satisfaction or 
vocational training. The quality of the product 
will determine the market's response to it. 
Alongside these commercial systems, edu- 
cational and training exchange and partici- 
pation systems have grown up, prompted by 
purely personal considerations. These motiv- 
arons have a considerable effect on the nature 
of the relationships and exchanges which shape 
educational and training programmes. It is likely 
that they herald the ultimate doom of education 
systems designed centrally and dictatorially for 
a public which has never been considered as a 
clientele but rather as raw material to be 
fashioned into a shape preconceived by those 
who prepare and produce official programmes. 

Apart from these standing factors, which 
carry within them the seeds of change and arc 
already to be found in the educational situation 
as it is today, there arc others which affect 
decision-making and whose origin is to be 
sought in the progress or setbacks of the 
scientific and technological organization of 
contemporary societies rather than in the 
motivation of individuals or institutions. It is 
to this second category that we shall now turn 
our attention. 



DECISION-MAKING FACTORS 



As of now we can discern three trends which 
may modify, if they do not already do so, the 
role of education and, lo an even greater extent, 
the forecasting of its development by means of 
concepts for new strategics. Our starting-point 
will be the impact of financial uncertainty on 
education policies, the availability of infor- 
mation giving a clearer understanding of the 
potential changes in supply and demand, and 
finally the new factors which may affect the 
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very nature of decision-making, either in gen- 
eral or specifically as regards education. 

Financial constraints 

In a situation of regular economic growth, where 
the resources of the state, regarded as the main 
educational agent, may be presumed to be 
relatively stable, an instrument such as an 
education plan is obviously entirely justified and 
legitimate. But in a situation of sharply fluc- 
tuating resources, in which economic growth is 
no longer the order of the day, *h?rc is little 
sense in a regulating system based on un- 
changing premises. 

For example, in France today the idea of a 
state plan has replaced that of a national plan, 
with the state laying down general policy 
guidelines rather than specifying actual acti- 
vities. Accordingly, in the French system, the 
planning role of the state is to lay down pro- 
gramme laws which give rise to contracts 
between the state and the regions, with no 
reference to the traditional framework of the 
five-year plan. The 'plan for the future* (plan 
pour Vavenir) proposed in 1987 by a Minister 
of Education was not related to a national 
five-year plan, but was more like a political 
platform mapping out a strategy for educational 
change. 

If we look closely at the development of 
planning, it can be seen that plans arc meaning- 
ful only at the local or 'micro* level, and that 
their time-span is limited to the short term. 
They have become a means of implementation 
rather than the reflection of a process for 
forecasting action and mobilizing resources. 
There is of course no denying that for a state 
which intends to remain strong, planning pro- 
vides a framework for negotiating debt servic- 
ing, obtaining international financing, increasing 
investment rates and even setting forth a 
strategy for individual reconversion. But this 
will be strategic planning, with a medium- and 
long-term view, and not the preparation of a 
specific instrument for a set programme of 
activities. 

The first consequence to emerge from this 



trend is the need to explode the mystery of the 
plan as a medium- and long-term instrument, 
seen in macro-economic terms. On the same 
lines of thought, a planning process leading to 
precise objectives is perceived by many as 
being too analytical and technocratic, and 
irrelevant to the reality of the social and 
economic scene. While this view is partly 
explained by the uncertainty of the financial 
constraints on state resources, the need to show 
up the plan for what it is can also be explained 
by the complexity of the social actors wishing 
to have a say in decision-making concerning 
educational demand. But in situations where 
the educational field, and those involved in it, 
are heterogeneous, compartmentalized and di- 
versified, planning is no longer applicable since 
by definition it can only exist where the process 
is a simple one consisting of stable, homo- 
geneous elements. 

Availability of information 

The second series of forces which influence 
decision-making and its tools relate to the 
nature and availability of information. It is 
accepted that all decision- making today must be 
based on an optimization of relevant infor- 
mation. This information is of various kinds, 
ranging from systematic periodic statistics to 
sampling and in-depth surveys and leads to 
psycho-social surveys to determine motivations, 
these in turn being subsequently sifted, com- 
pared and analysed. This moving mass of 
information, which should ideally be structured 
by starting with the most complex material and 
gradually reducing it to statistics now has 
available to it new means of transmission and 
communication. Access to mainframe com- 
puters, rapid transmission by diskettes enabling 
microcomputers to process huge quantities of 
new information, satellite transmission and 
videotex which enable information to be trans- 
mitted and exchanged, as well as responded to, 
all of these in theory clearly provide the 
decision-maker today with a vast potential 
store of knowledge which should give him far 
greater scope for creativity than was hitherto 
the case. 
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Decision-makers often imagine they have far 
more latitude for intervention than is actually 
the case. In fact, if a dense network of infor- 
mation is converted into an organized, readily 
available information base, giving decision- 
makers, or their back-up teams, a clear picture 
of what can actually be done, it is likely that 
their 'criteria of satisfaction* may be applied 
more forcefully than before. These information 
networks and means of communication actually 
exist. In the years to come they arc bound to 
influence decision-making, which today is still 
based on supposition but tomorrow will be 
based on fact. 

Quality of information 

The third force which may change decision- 
making, hence the ability to translate com- 
munity perceptions into action, is the innovation 
of software reproducing 'artificial intelligence*, 
using, for example, concepts such as the Expert 
method, designed to reconstruct decision- 
making processes. Drawing on the empirical 
experience of the decision-maker when dealing 
with real-life situations, artificial intelligence 
rules out fanciful hypotheses and bases thought 
structures and m<*'Jiods of action on established 
experience, backed up by the dense network of 
information referred to above. 

In conclusion, the plan will become a manage- 
ment tool, while analysis and forecasting, with 
the help of the information networks and com- 
puterized reasoning processes, will substantially 
modify the kinds of options faced by govern- 
ment officials, private companies, local auth- 
orities and specialized non-profit-making bodies. 
All of these agents, equipped with new means 
of information, communication and decision- 
making, will henceforth be called upon to play 
an unprecedented role of leadership and inter- 
vention in education and training. What kind 
of process of collective participation and action 
will result from this is not yet known; and 
there is also some fear that a possible scenario 
of polarization may emerge, with considerable 
power concentrated in the hands of a minority 
of decision-makers. In that case the next step 



will be to try to establish some counteracting 
force. 



New processes 



As we have just seen, planning is meaningless 
unless it is viewed as a process conducted by a 
variety of actors within a wide range of struc- 
tures. As the purpose of planning is not to 
prepare plans (which are its 'products'), we 
should examine how far the functions of those 
involved in planning arc likely to change given 
the context and trends referred to above. If 
uncertainty about the medium and long terms 
is likely to persist, if the decision-maker's actual 
scope of action is restricted by relatively per- 
manent, hence irreducible' factors, then in 
order to act within the narrow limits left to him 
it is absolutely necessary for him to receive 
reliable information and analyses on a regular 
and frequent basis. This means that the plan- 
ners* function will be primarily to gather, 
process, analyse and then disseminate infor- 
mation, and to report on it to decision-makers. 
In this way, the bases for choosing this or that 
alternative will be as close as possible to reality. 

The fact is that decision-makers do not have 
to take a decision at a given time, bearing in 
mind the range of possible options for estab- 
lishing a set line to be followed. There has 
probably never been any such set linear system. 
It is even less likely to exist in a context of 
permanent shortages and crises. This is why 
decision-makers today must adopt a less cut- 
and-dried position, at a time when their analysis 
is less causal and, so to speak, less technocratic. 
This does not mean that their approach will be 
strictly pragmatic and intuitive, or that it should 
be based solely on their own criteria of satis- 
faction. We shall now seek to understand the 
nature of this approach by reviewing the in- 
consistencies of the present system and trying 
to outline the concept of strategic pilormg. 
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INCONSISTENCIES EMERGING 
FROM OBSERVED TRENDS 



As we have seen, there is no symmetric relation 
between the heterogeneous factors making up 
the 'social demand' for education, and the re- 
sponses offered. As demand grows in diversity 
and its range of component parts becomes more 
entangled, traditional responses arc no longer 
adequate, and new responses are at times some- 
what inconsistent and divergent. In other words, 
there is no single field of demands which can 
be covered by a single field of responses. As 
there is no linear causal link between these two 
forces, and they meet solely by a confluence of 
factors, the result is synergy rather than a 
logical predictable construct. This new process 
is intrinsically more heuristic than algorithmic, 
and it is consequently impossible to foresee how 
a response can be provided by establishing a 
particular configuration of the various factors 
involved. 



THINKING IN TERMS OF STRATEGY 



It is precisely the idea of 'strategy', as used in 
industry, which corresponds to the approach to 
any market which is segmented in this way. 
In the world of trade and industry the notion 
of segmentation is due to the differentiator of 
products, services and cost-effect relationships; 
but the conditions which produce it do not 
seem to be totally alien to a world apparently so 
different as that of education. 

We have seen that an educational strategy 
cannot be devised on the basis of calculated 
piojcctions or forecasts, but must be rooted in 
an overall knowledge of the complex present- 
day situation which often carries within it the 
embryo of future trends; this approach is some- 
times called 'forecasting the present*. By de- 
tecting the factors which arc vectors of change, 
we may gradually come to understand the 
nature of the changes that affect the edu- 
cational order and the demand for education. 
It is essential to begin by delimiting areas of 



uncertainty, such as the root causes of failures 
in the school system, especially as regards tech- 
nical education, the real causes of the disaf- 
fection of parents and pupils, and so on. 

Identification of these areas will gradually 
make it possible to remove any ideological bias 
from our appreciation of the facts. Any under- 
standing of a situation is invariably deeply 
tainted by the observer's value judgements, 
and unrealistic objectives are often set as a 
result of an ideological view of reality. It 
ideology is no longer the sole criterion for 
determining objectives, and if objectives arc 
partly shored up by a better understanding of 
the areas of uncertainty, then two approaches 
may be adopted. The first might be compared 
to some extent with that adopted in causal 
planning, although it is more ambitious as it 
involves a deeper concern to understand the 
complexity of the context. This approach is 
'strategic planning*, entailing a variety of hy- 
potheses to explain a situation that needs to be 
remedied. These hypotheses may serve as a 
basis for the construction of response scenarios, 
since some of them may point in the opposite 
direction to the end sought. Response scenarios 
wilt make it possible to bring these cases of 
drift back on course. Only when these scenarios 
have been drawn up will it be possible to 
identify the combination of means that will be 
consistent with the ends in view. This approach, 
which is more flexible than 'planning by pro- 
jection*, goes perhaps too far in that its objec- 
tives, once set, cannot be changed. The fact is 
that objectives are as vulnerable as resources to 
unforeseen obstacles which may crop up on 
the path first chosen. An over-technocratic or 
over-analytical application of strategic planning 
would disregard the interdependence of objec- 
tives, resources and obstacles. 

The second aspect of the strategic approach 
is of a less theoretical nature. It consists of 
joint action involving a team of actors who 
pilot educational strategy along a global course, 
combining the implementation and formulation 
of tasks with their revision and constant re- 
adjustment to ensure that the objectives arc 
consistent with tire resources available, and that 
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the resources can deal with the obstacles and 
are reflected in the constant revision of the 
objectives. This kind of approach, which is more 
dynamic and involves far greater participation, 
means that decision-makers must meet three 
requirements. First of all, they must be con- 
stantly aware of prevailing trends or signals 
so as to create the necessary conditions for the 
realization of a collective idea, based on a 
shared vision of the future. This idea can only 
become a reality if it is based, first and fore- 
most, on anticipation of a hoped-for or expected 
situation, and if it involves the active partici- 
pation of the members of the team producing 
the collective idea. 

In addition to a change of attitude by the 
decision-maker, a second requirement must be 
met: the establishment of an information and 
communication system that is both well sup- 
plied and highly developed, and which can 
ensure a continuous supply of observations, 
analyses and study findings, which will serve 
as the basis for the preparation of scenarios 
and the mobilization of the resources needed 
to give effect to the decisions taken and the 
resulting tasks to be carried out. 

The third and final requirement depends on 
the ability to evaluate contents and strategies, 
and the resources mobilized. In a continuing 
information system, decision-makers and their 
back-up teams must assess the results achieved 
in relation to the original objectives set. It is 
this collective action comprising analyses, re- 
source mobilization and ongoing revision which 
constitutes the strategic piloting to be adopted 
in the future when it comes to determining 
education policies and, indeed, social policies 
in general. 

This dynamic action by agents taking a col- 
lective approach which does not systematically 
follow the obstacles-objectives -resources cycle, 
but can at any given time modify that cycle, 
will reappear in the way in which the orientation 
and implementation of educational activities are 
determined, whether at the central state level, 
at the Ie\el of specific programmes or within 
public or private institutions. 



EDUCATION, STRATEGIC PILOTING 
AND THE STATE 



We have suggested that decision- makers should 
be surrounded by a team of people who are 
both analysts and, at a later stage, operators. 
The difference between upstream and down- 
stream planning w ; ll consequently be less rigid 
than it seemed some years ago. Regroupings of 
decisions wij be proposed, which it will be 
difficult to issociate from implementation, 
since general "jolicy analysis will be required 
to give effect to their proposals, committing 
themselves as technicians and playing their 
social role to the full. 

In adjusting to the changing relationship 
between the ends and the means, decision- 
makers and those around them will no longer 
follow a predetermined path, but will be re- 
quired to pilot their multiple choices in the 
general direction of a single objective, as revised 
and confirmed. 

Strategic piloting seems to foster the emerg- 
ence within the structure of autonomous action 
making it possible to narrow the gap between 
producers and consumers of education or train- 
ing products. If this gap can be effectively 
narrowed, collective participation will become 
a realistic goal, and the nature of the edu- 
cational product will reflect at one and the 
same time the demands and the resources of 
both those proposing it and those using it. 

This is where responsibilities should be more 
appropriately shared between groups of indi- 
viduals, communities, intermediate structures, 
associations, etc., and the state, whose role 
should gradually move away from that of oper- 
ator to the more standard-setting one of com- 
pensator. Although it is true that for the 
reasons referred to above, this sharing of 
responsibility is not everywhere the same, and 
cannot be decreed according to a single model, 
the general trend seems to suggest that as the 
social fabric becomes increasingly made up of 
intermediate groups which are effectively auton- 
omous, and to which material and particularly 
financial resources can be delegated, the state 
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will then be able to resume its prime function 
of upholding social justice and the values of 
equity. 

There remains the question of the standards 
for evaluating the results achieved. It is unlikely 
that the state alone can determine any such 
criteria. In so far as industry will increasingly 
take responsibility for educational and training 
activities, there can be no question of relying 
solely on the state to bring evaluation back 
into line with the formal school system. Vari- 
ous professional groupings (banks, insurance 
companies, airline companies, etc.) have already 
established recruitment, selection and pro- 
motion criteria based on types of training and 
education whose content, methods and struc- 
tures they have themselves laid down. One of 
the key questions which will arise in future 
will be that of recognizing results achieved by 
various — and in some cases, as we have seen 
above, even diverging — ways and means, so as 
to ensure a collective recognition of proven 
results. It is likely that such certification or 
recognition of achievement will be in the hands 
of joint bodies in which the state will naturally 
play a major role but over which it will in no 
case have a monopoly. ■ 
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